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THE COUNTER-RAIDERS. 
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THE big car pulled up with 
a grinding of gravel under the 
grey walls of cut-lichened stone, 
whose lancet - window heads 
showed black and deep sunk 
in the strong moon’s shadow. 

I was distinctly surprised at 
what I saw as I stepped out, 
followed by old Colonel Quintin, 
from whose lips I had gathered 
wisdom during the journey. 

As we swept through the 
grey winter afternoon over 
great rolling waves of hard 
rock- bound country, from 
which dark mountain humps 
loomed purple against the west- 
ern sky, I realised that I was 
going to see something a little 
startling to an old Regular 
soldier. Nor was I disap- 
pointed. 

To commence with, it was 
a little unusual to see a whole 
battalion of infantry forming 
up right among aeroplanes in 
line making ready for a night 
flight. 
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Colonel Quintin led me 
through a little belt of acacias 
on to the rather scrubby turf 
of the flying ground. 

Three lines of big biplanes 
stood suffused in a soft but 
brilliant light, which spread 
out, low, like a flood over the 
ground, without glare or dazzle, 
a few hundred yards to their 
front. 

Already coughs and barks 
from some of the great engines 
in the foremost rank showed 
that the work of ‘“ warming 
up ” was in hand. 

At the same time platoons 
of infantry swung with a brisk 
yet long stride to a halt, one 
platoon before each towering 
aircraft. 

This was certainly infantry, 
but yet there seemed something 
odd and unusual. As I looked 
and reflected, it struck me 
that their legs were somehow 
different. They were not the 
stumpy supports cylindrically 
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clothed in puttees, and suggest- 
ing elephantiasis of the trouser 
leg, that Thomas Atkins affects. 
Nor yet were they pipe-stems 
with ungainly knee-knobs that 
I had seen on sepoys at Bareilly. 
I decided at last that they 
were remarkably like normal 
human legs of a distinctly 
sinewy and athletic mould. 

* Would you care to have a 
look at the men ? ” said Colonel 
Quintin, breaking in on my 
cogitations. 

He took me up to the right 
platoon of the foremost body. 
They were standing easy, smil- 
ing and joking in subdued 
tones, and one tall young man 
with a single star on his shoul- 
der was chatting in front with 
a couple of British officers. 
“This lot are Tanaolis,” said 
Quintin to me, as I looked at 
the level row of ruddy-brown 
faces. Here was something 
quite different, I thought, from 
my mental picture of the sepoy. 
These were all tall upstanding 
lads with clean-run limbs and 
flat backs, who looked at one 
out of level unwavering eyes. 
Straight noses with clear-cut 
nostrils caught the eye above 
thin firm lips. 

I had seen those alert faces 
before somewhere, and their 
almost too regular moulding. 
Suddenly I remembered. The 
museum at Taxila, and its 
long rows and repetitions of 
Bactrian Greek marbles. 

Here, too, was the unmis- 
takable rounding of the Greek 
chin, and the angle of its 
forehead, as it were Phebus 
Apollo. 
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“Yes,” said Quintin, as if 
he had guessed my thoughts, 
“it was not until Aurel Stein 
had published ‘Serindia’ that 
we Punjab officers began to 
wake up to the fact that most 
of our men were the direct 
descendants of the Hellenes of 
Bactria. What with tribal en- 
dogamy and Mendelism, the 
breed has remained practically 
unmixed. Also, in these valleys 
with their cold winters, environ- 
ment has made little change 
in the type. Nearly all the 
children have brown hair, and 
the majority green or even 
blue eyes.” 

He was interrupted by the 
approach of the captain of the 
company and a major: Quintin 
introduced us. 

“ This is Colonel Rivers, who 
has come out from the War 
Office at home to see our little 
experiment.” He added, smil- 
ing, “‘ Of course, the Whitehall 
General Staff are very sick with 
us Dominion blokes in the 
Punjab striking out a new 
line.” The major, Dudley by 
name, was a tall black-haired 
man with a great breadth of 
shoulder and length of limb, 
and far from carrying the stage 
field officer’s corporation. He 
turned with an engaging smile, 
remarking, ‘“ We are frightful 
old reactionaries after all. 
Why, if any of your wild and 
woolly Labour members were 
to come along he would call 
us feudal. Thank God, they 
can’t get in now. As for the 
regiments, they’ve gone right 
back to 1885.” 

I could not follow what he 
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was talking about, and must 
have looked puzzled. 

“Oh, I should have ex- 
plained,” went on Quintin. 
“When we broke off from 
India, one of the first laws 
passed was an Aliens Act. 
No one can come into the 
country unless he is specially 
invited by one of the provincial 
Jirgas. Even a military officer 
or an official comes in on pro- 
bation, and this is not extended 
unless he shows himself really 
keen on the country. We find 
the Sahibs on the Jirgas are 
stricter about this than the 
Khans and the Sardars.” 

This was a little beyond me, 
so Quintin, seeing it, said, 
‘Never mind, I will try and 
explain when we have more 
time. You might like to look 
at the equipment and all that. 
It is rather special.” 


The captain, who incident- 
ally was dressed just like his 
men, was a pink-faced slight 
youth with a hard look about 


his mouth. ‘‘ These safas are 
a new thing,” he said, pointing 
to a man’s turban. ‘In the 
old days in winter the man had 
a cotton safa, and we gave him 
a Balaclava cap and a scarf to 
lug about. Now we just give 
him a woollen safa in winter. 
Pashmina, the stuff’s called, 
fine wool of the ibex. Great 
brain wave.” 

The man before whom he 
halted wore a long smock of 
khaki, loose, and coming down 
nearly to the knee. I could 
not quite make out whether 
the material was serge or flannel. 
He lifted up one of the square 
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corners of its lower edge, and 
showed another beneath it. 
“Brain wave too,” said he 
jerkily. ‘“‘ Before, a fellow used 
to get a rotten tight serge 
jacket, two or three grey- 
backed shirts, and some vests 
and a cardigan, and all sorts 
of tripe to be carted round. 
Now he has three smocks, all 
just the same, four if it’s very 
cold, washes them in turn, 
and wears the whole outfit if 
it’s cold enough. Too easy.” 

The man’s rifle was a very 
long single loader. This really 
took my breath away. ‘“ Aren’t 
you a little conservative ?” 
I could not help ejaculating to 
Dudley. 

He smiled again. ‘No jolly 
fear, colonel; we’ve given up 
browning the countryside like 
the unskilled labourists of 1917 
and 1918 used to do in France, 
and hoping that some one 
would walk into it. When 
one of our lads shoots, it’s a 
funeral. Look, they only carry 
forty rounds,’ he said, point- 
ing to four little pockets of 
khaki drill looped on to a 
cartridge waist-belt of webbing. 
““The muzzle velocity is nearly 
four thousand,” he added. 

This really seemed to me to 
be making a fetish of guerilla 
methods. Even the man’s 
bayonet was a distinctly more 
slender affair that usual, rather 
like the old French weapon. 

For equipment he wore a 
harness of drab webbing, with 
two braces, like the officers’ 
pattern. On his back he car- 
ried a large haversack with a 
water- bottle of aluminium 
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clipped outside. Above this 
was strapped, hair outwards, 
what seemed to me to be a 
hearth-rug. Dudley came to 
the rescue. ‘“ Poshtin,” he 
said; “sheepskin coat, you 
know. Worth about three 
blankets and a greatcoat for 
warmth, and weighs five 
pounds. It’s a specially woolly 
sort of sheep, and tanned with 
mulberry juice with the hair 
still on.” 

My brain reeled as I tried to 
imagine a trooping of the colour 
with men wearing that sort of 
Teddy-bear outfit. However, 
I suppose your Guardsman 
wears a hairy hat, so why not 
a hairy coat on the frontier ? 

The soldier had no entrench- 
ing tool at all, though the bulge 
in his haversack showed where 
he carried his mess-tin and 
rations. 

His nether garments were 
“plus fours” of a wide and 
voluminous variety. The ma- 
terial interested me; it was 
cotton certainly, but vastly 
different from khaki drill. The 
weave was horizontal, not 
diagonal, and the material was 
quite loosely woven and can- 
vassy. I must admit that this 
was just the fabric and just 
the cut to give the man real 
freedom of movement. 

I said so to Dudley. He 
replied, ‘‘ Yes; and, of course, 
it is only the ordinary garment 
of the Pathan and the P.M. 
slightly modified. The Pathan 
lives in a country where you 
have vast extremes of hot and 
cold, more than anywhere in 
the world. He also needs the 
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free use of his limbs to pursue 
his nefarious avocations. So, 
being a practical scientist, he 
devised a most scientific trouser, 
cool to wear when it’s 125° in 
the shade, and warm at 20° 
below. The old clothing depart- 
ment that we used to be at the 
mercy of could never see that. 
They thought trousers were 
merely needed for polishing 
office chairs with. However, we 
changed all that at the G.C.U.” 

“What’s that?” I asked 
innocently. 

“The ‘Great Clean Up,’” 
he replied, with a chuckle. 
“ T’ll tell you about that after.” 

Everything about this strange 
private soldier was unusual. I 
looked at his legs. 

A pair of woollen hose-tops 
met his wide knickerbockers 
just below the knee-cap, and 
the flash of a “ Highland gar- 


ter,” its colour a touch of 
“‘ panache,” showed how they 
were secured. The ankles were 
bound round with two or three 
turns of a short puttee, and 
on his bare muscular feet were 


quaint silver-laced sandals. 
They made me think of the 
cothurne of the Greeks, or the 
calige that a Roman emperor 
was dubbed from. 

“Those,” said Dudley, “ are 
the only wear for rough ground 
and getting about quickly. 
Half the weight of boots to 
start with, and, as your racing 
Swine used to say, a pound off 
a horse’s feet is four pounds 
off his back. They let a man 
use the ankles God gave him 
too. Nothing new, of course. 
Piffers used to wear them for 
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donkey’s years, ever since 1846, 
until the clothing department 
spike - bozzled them. Very 
scientific, anyhow, like the 
breeks.” 

I had already gathered that 
these platoons were each to be 
embarked in an aeroplane, and 
so transported to the scene of 
their usefulness. This was noth- 
ing new; it had been started 
as far back as 1922. To-night 
there was to be a new develop- 
ment, and I was very foggy 
as to the form it would take. 
I hesitated to ask Dudley, or 
his captain, as the twinkle in 
their eyes told me that nothing 
would please them better than 
to pull the leg of a senior 
General Staff officer from White- 
hall. 

At the feet of each man in 
the platoon lay a long tapering 
green bundle, festooned with 
mysterious cords and slings of 
webbing. 

There seemed no apparent 
reason for this, but when I 
asked, both Dudley and Quintin 
seemed to want to talk about 
something else. 

I was much impressed with 
the appearance of the platoon, 
of which the smallest man 
seemed to me to stand a good 
five feet nine. They radiated 
vigour and alertness, very dif- 
ferent to the grey-faced, hungry, 
cotton-clad sepoys I remem- 
bered seeing in the La Bassée 
trenches in December ’14. Also, 
they moved very smartly, and 
were quite different in build 
and feature from the bulgy- 
lipped, broad-nosed, and 
spindle-shanked creatures that 
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I used to see when I first 
soldiered in Hindustan way 
back eighteen years ago. All 
the same, their equipment and 
their armament seemed ridicu- 
lously inadequate for any seri- 
ous fighting. I could have 
carried it under my arm, and 
as the chill wind soughed up 
from the snow-topped hills be- 
fore me, I shuddered at the 
idea of a night in the open 
wrapped in a single sheepskin 
coat. 

I had to dive into my case 
for a fat Corona Corona before 
I felt cosy again. 

As I stood, the tall platoon 
commander, on whose chest I 
noted the ribbon of 1915, with 
a silver rosette, jerked out an 
order in English, and the pla- 
toon, wheeling to their left 
rear, picked up each man his 
tapering bundle, and filed, with 
rifles slung, into the bulging 
fuselage of their aeroplane. 

Its three great propellers 
were already revolving slowly, 
with an occasional cough, splut- 
ter, or pistol-like report in the 
silencer. 

A mechanic or two stood 
at each wing-tip. The engines, 
grumbling, swelled into a roar, 
and at a word from the squad- 
ron commander a sergeant sa- 
luted, and the great machine 
sped off. 

Its roar and blast died down 
as it outlined itself climbing 
against the white snow of the 
range that leapt sheer up across 
the flat-floored valley, whose 
cornfields and clustered park- 
like trees showed plainly in 
the moonlight. A moment 
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later the second machine was 
off, the third, and the fourth. 

“There goes A Company,” 
said Dudley. ‘“ Whilst they 
are getting their height and 
formation you have just a few 
minutes to look at B. You 
and I are going in the last 
machine of B Company.” 

As I walked with him to 
where stood the second row of 
machines, I noticed another 
body of infantry in fours ap- 
proaching the edge of the aero- 
drome. ‘ These,” said Dudley, 
“are the savage battalion of 
the Rohtas Regiment. When 
this lot of machines comes 
back they will take them along 
as a second trip. 

“These three platoons, just 
going to embark, are Dogras 
—Rajputs, you know, of the 
Punjab hills.” I did not know, 
but looked. 


These men were smaller than 
the Tanaoli platoon I had 
first seen, and with less harsh 
features and differently-shaped 


headgear, but good - looking 
withal. I noticed what I had 
not seen at first: just below 
the shoulder seam of each 
man’s wide- sleeved pleated 
smock a little silver badge. 
Peering at it closely, it seemed 
like a Greek seal gem, a hel- 
meted head, facing to the front. 
Dadley explained that this was 
a head of Alexander, who was 
the national hero of all the 
fighting tribes of the Punjab 
and Frontier. The badge had 
been adopted as the emblem 
of Punjabi and Frontier regi- 
ments when the Punjab seceded 
from India to be a sort of 
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Ulster. It matched the Cana- 
dians’ maple-leaf and the rising 
sun of Australia. 

I felt that I must ask more 
questions. I had realised from 
something in the newspapers a 
year or two before that the 
Punjab had done something 
or other with respect to India, 
but I was rather hazy as to its 
precise significance. 

However, the fifth machine’s 
engines roared as the pilot 
opened her out and throttled 
down again, so I hurried with 
Dudley towards the end of the 
line. The eighth platoon were, 
I heard, Sikhs, who were taller 
than the Dogras, with brown 
and black beards curled up 
round their chins. I had just 
time for a glance at the third 
company with Dudley. These, 
he told me, were all Pathans. 
Two platoons he called Khat- 
taks, lean and sinewy, with 
laughing eyes and black bobbed 
locks curled up at the ends 
with oil. Their strong features 
were even more Greek than the 
Tanaolis. I gathered that these 
boasted to have sustained the 
highest percentage of killed in 
the old German war. 

The other platoons were 
Yusafzais, fair-skinned, tow- 
haired, tall, and burlier than 
the rest, and startlingly Western 
European in feature. 

Our machine was ready, and 
we hurried to the rope-ladder 
of the gangway. To me, asking, 
Dudley explained that flying- 
coats and goggles were unneces- 
sary for passengers, since the 
aircraft were electrically warmed 
and completely covered in. 
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We wriggled between the 
rows of sitting infantrymen to 
seats beside the pilot in the 
protuberant rounded nose. The 
structure was quivering already 
as the throttles opened to the 
twelve hundred horse - power. 
The monstrous machine trun- 
dled and bounded along the 
rough turf like a mere two- 
seater. As we settled into 
steady zooming flight I saw 
the broad flat valley beneath, 
with its unfenced cornfields 
gleaming in the silver moon- 
light, intersected here by the 
white wavering lines of boulder- 
strewn stream beds, and here 
by low dry-stone walls. At 
the far edge it rose into spurs 
clad in black pines. 

The pilot swept into a steeply- 
banked turn. Dudley remarked 
that no time could be wasted 
in getting off, as each machine 
had to be in its exact position 
before the formation proceeded. 
Any error delay spelt confusion 
in the dark at the other end. 

As we turned I looked at 
the pilot, and saw, rather to 
my surprise, that he too was 
a bearded Sikh. 

“This is Mr Malik Singh 
Jamarwal,” said Dudley, catch- 
ing my glance, and the pilot’s 
white teeth flashed in a smile. 

“TI belong to the Punjab 
branch of the Air Force Re- 
serve,” said he in Oxonian 
English. ‘I used to be in 


the old R.F.C. during the war.” 
“He was a hockey Blue 
afterwards,” whispered Dudley, 
who seemed to think rather 
more of this. 
The machine turned once 
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more, and again we faced, 
always climbing, towards the 
black ridge of fir-clad mountain 
to the north-east, with its 
white crest. 

As we rose, I could see more 
ranges and more valleys be- 
yond; and peering down through 
transparent panels, I espied 
two other machines of our 
flight below us. 

Above, the brilliant moon 
showed us every detail, even 
the rigging and the tricolour 
cockades painted on the wing’s 
upper surface. Hardly less 
brilliant than the round disc 
of Artemis was the uncanny 
glow of the stars from a back- 
ground of infinite blackness. 
Away to the northward gleamed 
great snow mountains, and to 
one side of and below their 
summits what seemed a huge 
level white plain suspended in 
mid-air, like a Laputa made by 
Mr Buszard. 

It took a little thought to 
realise that this was cloud, and 
not some solid phenomenon 
of the unexplored upper valleys 
of the great river we were 
approaching. 

Things move very slowly in 
the air, and I had plenty of 
leisure to iook round. 

The machine was uncommon- 
ly silent. Speech was easy, and 
the pilot explained that recent 
advances in the design of air- 
screws had made a consider- 
able difference in this respect. 
The details of the passenger 
accommodation had been im- 
proved since my last journey 
in an aeroplane. Formerly a 
passenger machine was usually 
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later the second machine was 
off, the third, and the fourth. 

“There goes A Company,” 
said Dudley. ‘“‘ Whilst they 
are getting their height and 
formation you have just a few 
minutes to look at B. You 
and I are going in the last 
machine of B Company.” 

As I walked with him to 
where stood the second row of 
machines, I noticed another 
body of infantry in fours ap- 
proaching the edge of the aero- 
drome. ‘“ These,” said Dudley, 
“are the savage battalion of 
the Rohtas Regiment. When 
this lot of machines comes 
back they will take them along 
as @ second trip. 

“These three platoons, just 
going to embark, are Dogras 
—Rajputs, you know, of the 
Punjab hills.” I did not know, 
but looked. 

These men were smaller than 
the Tanaoli platoon I had 
first seen, and with less harsh 
features and differently-shaped 
headgear, but good - looking 
withal. I noticed what I had 
not seen at first: just below 
the shoulder seam of each 
man’s wide-sleeved pleated 
smock a little silver badge. 
Peering at it closely, it seemed 
like a Greek seal gem, a hel- 
meted head, facing to the front. 
Dadley explained that this was 
a head of Alexander, who was 
the national hero of all the 
fighting tribes of the Punjab 
and Frontier. The badge had 
been adopted as the emblem 
of Punjabi and Frontier regi- 
ments when the Punjab seceded 
from India to be a sort of 
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Ulster. It matched the Cana- 
dians’ maple-leaf and the rising 
sun of Australia. 

I felt that I must ask more 
questions. I had realised from 
something in the newspapers a 
year or two before that the 
Punjab had done something 
or other with respect to India, 
but I was rather hazy as to its 
precise significance. 

However, the fifth machine’s 
engines roared as the pilot 
opened her out and throttled 
down again, so I hurried with 
Dudley towards the end of the 
line. The eighth platoon were, 
I heard, Sikhs, who were taller 
than the Dogras, with brown 
and black beards curled up 
round their chins. I had just 
time for a glance at the third 
company with Dudley. These, 
he told me, were all Pathans. 
Two platoons he called Khat- 
taks, lean and sinewy, with 
laughing eyes and black bobbed 
locks curled up at the ends 
with oil. Their strong features 
were even more Greek than the 
Tanaolis. I gathered that these 
boasted to have sustained the 
highest percentage of killed in 
the old German war. 

The other platoons were 
Yusafzais, fair-skinned, tow- 
haired, tall, and burlier than 
the rest, and startlingly Western 
European in feature. 

Our machine was ready, and 
we hurried to the rope-ladder 
of the gangway. To me, asking, 
Dudley explained that flying- 
coats and goggles were unneces- 
sary for passengers, since the 
aircraft were electrically warmed 
and completely covered in. 
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We wriggled between the 
rows of sitting infantrymen to 
seats beside the pilot in the 
protuberant rounded nose. The 
structure was quivering already 
as the throttles opened to the 
twelve hundred horse - power. 
The monstrous machine trun- 
dled and bounded along the 
rough turf like a mere two- 
seater. As we settled into 
steady zooming flight I saw 
the broad flat valley beneath, 
with its unfenced cornfields 
gleaming in the silver moon- 
light, intersected here by the 
white wavering lines of boulder- 
strewn stream beds, and here 
by low dry-stone walls. At 
the far edge it rose into spurs 
clad in black pines. 

The pilot swept intoa steeply- 
banked turn. Dudley remarked 
that no time could be wasted 
in getting off, as each machine 
had to be in its exact position 
before the formation proceeded. 
Any error delay spelt confusion 
in the dark at the other end. 

As we turned I looked at 
the pilot, and saw, rather to 
my surprise, that he too was 
a bearded Sikh. 

“This is Mr Malik Singh 
Jamarwal,”’ said Dudley, catch- 
ing my glance, and the pilot’s 
white teeth flashed in a smile. 

“TI belong to the Punjab 
branch of the Air Force Re- 
serve,” said he in Oxonian 
English. “I used to be in 
the old R.F.C. during the war.”’ 

“He was a hockey Blue 
afterwards,” whispered Dudley, 
who seemed to think rather 
more of this. 

The machine turned once 


more, and again we faced, 
always climbing, towards the 
black ridge of fir-clad mountain 
to the north-east, with its 
white crest. 

As we rose, I could see more 
ranges and more valleys be- 
yond; and peering down through 
transparent panels, I espied 
two other machines of our 
flight below us. 

Above, the brilliant moon 
showed us every detail, even 
the rigging and the tricolour 
cockades painted on the wing’s 
upper surface. Hardly less 
brilliant than the round disc 
of Artemis was the uncanny 
glow of the stars from a back- 
ground of infinite blackness. 
Away to the northward gleamed 
great show mountains, and to 
one side of and below their 
summits what seemed a huge 
level white plain suspended in 
mid-air, like a Laputa made by 
Mr Buszard. 

It took a little thought to 
realise that this was cloud, and 
not some solid phenomenon 
of the unexplored upper valleys 
of the great river we were 
approaching. 

Things move very slowly in 
the air, and I had plenty of 
leisure to iook round. 

The machine was uncommon- 
ly silent. Speech was easy, and 
the pilot explained that recent 
advances in the design of air- 
screws had made a consider- 
able difference in this respect. 
The details of the passenger 
accommodation had been im- 
proved since my last journey 
in an aeroplane. Formerly a 
passenger machine was usually 
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ill-ventilated, stuffy, and head- 
achy. This was now remedied, 
he said, but I could not quite 
understand how. Another 
point he drew my attention 
to was that the structure of 
the aeroplane was entirely of 
steel. I quite agreed with 
him that this was really vital 
in a country with extremes of 
heat and cold, grilling sun, and 
driving snow. The little door 
in the bulkhead opening on 
the alley-way to what Dudley 
called the “‘ Troop deck” was 
at my elbow and ajar. I 
‘ looked through to see eight 
rows of basket-chairs, three 
abreast, with a narrow gang- 
way running towards the tail 
of the machine. Each seat 


was thoroughly well filled by 
a burly and rather bored-look- 
ing Sikh, and even what I had 


considered the exiguous march- 
ing order of the men gave the 
scene an aspect of repletion, 
not to say congestion. 

I remarked another fresh 
point. The half-dozen men in 
the first two rows were armed 
with a very different weapon to 
the remainder, and their cart- 
ridge pouches also differed. 

The arm was short and 
stumpy, resembling an old- 
fashioned elephant-gun in the 
capacious gape of its muzzle. 
The electric light was distinctly 
dim, and now the pilot switched 
it out altogether, so I had to 
ask Dudley for more explana- 
tions. 

“Well, you see,” said he, 
“that’s what we call a hand 
howitzer. For years we had 
been meeting people who spent 
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most of their time behind sand- 
bags, or boulders, or something 
bullet-proof anyhow. We spent 
many years and countless tons 
of lead shooting at them with 
high-velocity rifles and machine- 
guns. In 1915, of course, the 
rifle grenade came in as a feeble 
sort of extempore stop-gap, but 
it was not until after the 
G.C.U. that we got a sensible 
tailor-made shoot-over-the-rim 
weapon that you see there. 
It’s a neat little article, makes 
quite good shooting up to five 
hundred yards, and can just 
touch seven hundred. It’s 
rifled, of course, and has a 
very simple instantaneous fuse, 
rather like the old 106 of the 
gunners. 

“The little shell weighs just 
eighteen ounces, and is filled 
with a new stuff called crumpite. 
You can get off about eight 
rounds a minute if you want to, 
and you can fire it from the 
shoulder. It makes a bit of a 
jar, but there are a couple of 
recoil springs that take most 
of the bump. With that wea- 
pon it is no use a fellow get- 
ting behind a boulder 500 
yards away and plugging you 
as you pant up the hill to- 
wards him. 

* You have a few pals with 
these hand howitzers adjacent, 
and they soon hoick him out 
from behind that old rock.” 

“Don’t you have any Lewis 
guns then, or anything to 
correspond ? ” 

“No fear,” he answered ; 
“we chucked those several 
years ago, except for the reg- 
ular battalions, of course. I 
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am speaking of the Savage 
battalion of each regiment.” 

“What about machine-guns 
and mortars ? ’”’ I asked. 

“Yes; we have a couple 
of each in the battalion, but 
it is a job getting them about 
on the hillside at the pace 
we have to move. You have 
to select your men very care- 
fully, and give them nothing 
else to carry. It is doubtful 
if they are worth the weight, 
but you often get up against 
a tower, or a strong-point or 
fortified building of sorts, and 
then the mortars come in 
handy.” 

** And the machine-guns ? ” 

“* Well, we don’t always take 
them out, but they get their 
chance when the enemy follow 
up a withdrawal in any force. 
If they are careless, your 
machine-gunner sometimes gets 
a target that is worth firing 
at, but pretty seldom. 

“In this sort of business you 
find that if you give even a 
selected man more than about 
forty pounds to carry you slow 
him down a lot, and slow move- 
ment gives your tribesman just 
the opening he wants. It is a 
very different business from the 
bludgeon work of France in 
the old days, and there’s much 
more technique in it.” 

I began to see Dudley’s 
point, and asked him how 
range-finding was done, and 
how they managed for Very 
lights. 

“Oh, we -have that too,” 
said he. ‘“‘ The hand howitzer 
makes a perfect range-finder, 
and we have a sort of young 
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star-shell that you can fire 
out of it, which is better than 
even the old 14-inch light. 

“There is one little stunt 
that might interest you. Of 
course we can have no mules or 
anything in these shows, but 
often, when we surprise a vil- 
lage, we catch an odd straggler 
or two, handcuff him, and 
commandeer him to carry a 
machine-gun or a tripod or 
some little trifle like that. Of 
course you have to watch him 
very carefully, and prod him 
gently with a bayonet to make 
him see reason.” 

I was still bewildered by 
several things, especially Dud- 
ley’s reference to “savage ”’ 
battalions. It seemed clear 
that the unit now being trans- 
ported in our dozen aeroplanes 
came under that designation. 

My attention was diverted 


by the wild majesty of the 
scene that now appeared below 
us. 
We 
range of hills that had faced 
us a8 we stood on the aero- 


had crossed the first 


drome. Now to our right was 
a deep rugged gorge through 
which flowed the great foam- 
speckled river. Below us it 
spread out from the iron em- 
brace into wide channels banked 
with light-grey sand. Ahead, 
and slightly to the left, there 
seemed to crouch another great 
mountain range, parallel to our 
course, sombre with pines, 
crested with snow, and streaked 
with the lighter tones of cliff 
faces. North of it more thinly- 
clad spurs ran down into a 
wide valley far away, in which 
A2 
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I could dimly discern an occa- 
sional prism-shadowed cluster 
of cubes that were houses. 

The far wall of the valley 
melted away into the dark 
distance, overshadowed and 
blackened by low-flying cloud- 
banks, through which gleamed 
an occasional snow pinnacle. 

Dudley shouted at me as 
our machine pitched in the air- 
waves over the river that the 
great mountain was Aornos, 
and that our course was shaped 
well to the south of our objec- 
tive, in order to avoid alarming 
the larger villages of the valley. 
The smaller hamlets of the 
mountain slopes could neither 
turn out so many armed men, 
nor could they move so quickly 
to concentrate against us. It 
was for a similar reason that 
we had approached our objec- 
tive from the less obvious south- 
east. 

For a minute or two I gazed 
full of awe and wonder at the 
scene, whilst behind me a 
mechanic in blue dungarees 
passed from one engine across 
the alley-way to another. As 
he listened to the clatter of 
valves, the hissing inrush of 
air, or watched jumping gauge- 
needles, he had no eyes for 
the great spaces below us. 

The pilot was intent on his 
map, whereon I noticed a 
sprawling cross in red ink to- 
wards the head of the open 
valley not far ahead of us. 
His altimeter needle crawled 
down from nine to eight thou- 
sand feet as I watched, whilst 
the map showed over three 
thousand below us. I was about 
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to speak when he turned his 
mouth to a voice-pipe, and 
shouted something down it to 
the interior of the machine. 
He made a remark to Dudley 
about being ready in a mo- 
ment. 

I looked backwards through 
the transverse bulkhead doors, 
and saw the foremost half- 
dozen men slinging their strange 
bundles to their backs, and 
crawling thus-wise to tiny doors, 
one on each head of the fusel- 
age. 

Dudley smiled as I watched, 
astonished. 

The leading soldier opened 
the door, and, to my amaze- 
ment, crawled out on to the 
surface of the lower plane. 

I watched his movements 
through the side-panel of the 
pilot’s cockpit, as he braced 
every muscle against the huge 
push of the wind blast. 

He went out slowly, hand 
over hand, along a steel rail 
which I had not noticed before, 
and which ran from strut-foot 
to strut-foot along the wing. 

As he crawled under the 
shaft and gearing of the port 
propeller into the darkness out 
of sight, I watched the next 
man. | 

Both were now wearing their 
sheepskin coats, and had bound 
their chins up in the folds of 
their headgear. Across each 
man’s chest, slung to the har- 
ness of the queer bundle which 
now was white and glistening 
on his back, slanted a long 
sheath knife. 

The second man, moving 
with visible effort, braced a 
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foot against a cable anchorage, 


and released a hand. He 
opened a door in the plane 
beneath him, and crawled slow- 
ly through it. Whilst the 
upper part of him was still 
visible, he fumbled till he found 
a big hook of bright steel 
attached somehow to his gear, 
and clipped it to a bar in the 
opening of the wing. Slowly 
then he crawled downwards 
out of sight, shutting the trap 
behind him. 

A glance behind the pilot’s 
back showed more men thus 
engaged out on the right wing. 
Dudley said, “Six at a time, 
Colonel,” and I heard a voice 
address the pilot through the 
pipe. 

He glanced at his map 
and peered again downwards 
through the panel before him. 
After a few seconds’ pause, his 
left hand went to his linked 
throttle levers. The roar of 
the engines became less, and 
we felt the great machine sink 
below us. 

Picked out by the moon’s 
strong shadow, trees, bushes, 
and boulders on the ground 
grew rapidly more definite. 
The altimeter needle jerked 
back again and again. I 
noticed the figure five on its 
dial out of the corner of my 
eye, as all agog I watched the 
pilot. 

His hand was now on the 
knobbed head of a long lever 
by his right side. Dudley ex- 


changed a word with him, 
then told me shortly to look 
out at the wing tip. The pilot 
pulled his lever sharply a foot 
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towards him, paused a second, 
pulled it again, and again a 
third time. 

Out from below the wing 
there shot downwards in eerie 
fashion a dark mass. I caught 
my breath as I realised it was 
a man. I lost sight of him, 
and the rope that trailed be- 
hind him, and suddenly my 
eye caught him again from the 
sheen of the great white um- 
brella of a parachute that 
opened swaying above him. 

The engine’s note swelled to 
a roar again as we turned 
sharply to the left. Below I 
saw six parachutes all swinging 
and rotating to earth at dif- 
ferent heights and distances. 

“Going down wind now,” 
said Dudley, and as he spoke 
the pilot banked and turned 
again, and the ground sped 
streakily across the lower panels. 
Men were still moving in the 
belly of the machine behind 
us. The pilot throttled his 
engines once more, and the pro- 
cess was repeated, though my 
heart was far less in my mouth 
this time. Six more parachutes 
spread white and spun below us. 

We turned again for a third 
time, and Dudley left me, say- 
ing, as he expressed it, that 
he was to “deplane” now. 
He crawled aft to put on his 
gear, and I was left alone with 
the pilot and the never-resting 
but dumb mechanic. I felt a 
little relieved that Dudley had 
not invited me to don the para- 
chute harness. 

We dropped in this wise four 
batches each of six men, in- 
cluding Dudley; this emptied 
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the aeroplane except for us 
three. 

I ejaculated something to 
express to the pilot my ad- 
miration of the spirit with 
which the men had gone to 
this horrifying leap into the 
blackness of the night. ‘‘ Well, 
you know,” he answered, “‘para- 
chutes are pretty safe nowa- 
days. Barely one fatality in 
two thousand descents. It’s a 
very different thing from the 
old days.” 

I had not quite realised that 
the other three machines that 
carried B Company had already 
performed their task. My com- 
panion enlightened me. ‘“‘ The 
next flight with C Company 
will not be along for nearly 
ten minutes yet, so I will take 
you down low, and you can 
watch the men landing. It 
may amuse you.” 


II. 


““The reserve battalions of 
the two companies are close 
by here. The B.O.’s have very 
kindly offered us a shake-down 
for the night. The pilots of 
the reserve machines are here 
too. After all these hours in 
the fresh air, no doubt you 
would like a spot of supper 
too,” said Colonel Quintin. 
* To-morrow,” he added, “‘ you 
will see Act ii., Scene 1, of our 
little drama.” 

We walked together past a 
grove of plane-trees, through 
which a pleasant little brook 
trickled and bubbled between 
grassy banks. In a few minutes 
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He throttled down again, 
and flew up along the river- 
bed of the valley bottom. Sev- 
eral parachutes were still in 
the air, and as they landed 
their cargo, bumping and drag- 
ging their man along the ground, 
I realised the use of the long 
sheath knife. One man went 
straight into the bushy top of 
a small tree, and from the 
swaying of the boughs as he 
cut himself loose from his trap- 
pings, I deduced that it might 
be a thorny one. 

We flew back to our aero- 
drome in much less time than 
the outward journey had taken 
us. I must confess that I felt 
much relieved as I stepped out 
again to meet Colonel Quintin. 
“You’ve been just fifty-five 
minutes,” he said. I should not 
have been surprised if we had 
taken that number of hours. 


we sat before a roaring and 
very welcome log-fire in a big 
wooden-raftered room. Half a 
dozen young officers in khaki 
and a like number in the blue 
of the Air Force made us wel- 
come. ; 
A great dish of stewed mut- 
ton was washed down by rum 
and milk, and I felt then that 
Richard was himself again. 
Quintin and I were too busy 
eating and drinking to talk 
much, but he explained that 
fourteen machines made each 
trip carrying three companies 
of a battalion, the two odd 
machines carrying the mortar 
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platoon, signallers, stretcher- 
. bearers, and battalion head- 
quarters. 

Two battalions were being 
used that night, making about 
three hundred and twenty offi- 
cers and men each. This re- 
quired four trips by twelve 
machines, four more being kept 
in reserve. 

Colonel Quintin was yawning 
as we turned in, so I did not 
worry him with my. query as 
to the soundness or otherwise 
of maintaining a number of 
highly specialised battalions, 
whose equipment, training, and 
organisation were clearly quite 
unsuited to regular warfare. 

We were up distinctly before 
the sun, and soon speeding 
down again in the car out of 
our park-like green valley into 
@ more arid and sandy country- 
side. We travelled perhaps 
fifty miles thus, due west, over 
a passable metalled road. It 
took us now into rough black 
foothills, under the rambling 
lichened crenelations of a 
medisval fortress, and the 
car roared across a lofty steel 
girder bridge which spanned 
the river that surged through 
a wide gorge. 

The hills fell back to our 
left, and the road ran through 
a multitude of stony dry stream 
beds athwart our course in a 
barren treeless plain. 

In about half an hour more 
we left the main road, with its 
whitewashed milestones, and 
branched sharply north, to 
a broad swirling river. The 


car was mancuvred on to a 
great wooden ferry-boat, and 
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carried across by the force of 
the current. The boat carried 
@ pulley on a wire cable, and 
the stream was ingeniously 
utilised to do the work. 

Another rutty country track 
met us as we landed. We 
bumped along this through a 
more fertile countryside and 
many villages whose narrow 
lanes were crowded with cattle, 
goats, and small crimson-capped 
boys, who saluted like drill- 
sergeants. Here and there the 
bright orange head-shawl of a 
buxom woman caught the eye, 
set off by her huge black 
trousers and bright eyes. Our 
driver recked little of the life 
and limbs of His Majesty’s 
lieges, and it was barely ten 
when we drew up in the midst 
of a little bivouac before a 
square -towered stone fort 
perched on a spur of the foot- 
hills. Another hospitable and 
bearded colonel welcomed us 
to breakfast in a room of the 
post. 

Colonel Chamberlayne, for 
such was his name, explained 
as we ate that two more 
battalions, a mountain battery, 
and a squadron of cavalry, 
would move out at about noon 
due north towards the trans- 
frontier group of villages which 
had been the objective of the 
aeroplane-carried battalions of 
the previous night. He added 
that they were probably fight- 
ing with the tribesmen at that 
moment. 

His force, now in bivouac 
at Bringan, would advance to 
a position to cover the last 
few miles of the other’s with- 
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drawal through the hills, and 
to help the probably exhausted 
men to get their wounded 
away. 

I seized the opportunity to 
voice my doubt of the night 
before. 

Colonel Chamberlayne re- 
flected before he answered. 

“That controversy was very 
much on the tapis in 1920 and 
1921, when people’s minds were 
still full of the Great War. 

** One school of soldiers, most- 
ly with experience in France 
or Mesopotamia, demanded that 
all units of the Army should be 
equally efficient, trained for 
all-round work, and capable of 
going anywhere and doing any- 
thing. 

“This sounded very well, 
but was really a counsel of 
perfection. They forgot that 
‘le mieux est lennemi du 
bien,’ and that there is such 
a thing as human nature. They 
had their way in Waziristan 
in 1919 and 1920, and the 
result was that it took scores 
of thousands of men, and mil- 
lions of pounds, to compete 
with about 3500 ragged Mah- 
suds. 

‘*‘Bitterly opposed to this lot 
was the political party, whose 
slogan seemed to be the blessed 
word Khassadar, vulgarly pro- 
nounced Kussadar. This party 
wanted the Army to go right 
’ away, and that they should be 
allowed to carry on with a sort 
of casual labourer with a rifle, 
hired from day to day as it 
were. Him they called a Khas- 
sadar, in imitation of the 
Afghans, and to make all safe 
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insisted that he provide his 
own rifle, so that in case he 
deserted there was no harm 
done. He might steal the rifle 
from the regular Army. 

“The whole question was 
much complicated in those days 
by the Indian legislator, to 
whom a Mr Samuels had given, 
as by act divine, the right to 
sway an Imperial policy he 
did not comprehend, and to 
control an army enlisted from 
utterly different races. The 
few officers who survived from 
the happy days when the old 
Punjab Frontier Force kept 
the border healthy and happy 
were either too cynical to join 
issue, or too lacking in lingual 
agility for those demagogic days. 

“The Solons of Hindustan 
vociferated so urgently that 
at last regular troops were 
withdrawn from the trans- 
border tracts and a stop-gap 
compromise put in to replace 
them. These were called Scouts, 
and were the old Frontier 
Militia under a new name, but 
slightly modified by having a 
larger proportion of men from 
within the border. 

“They had three very weak 
points. Firstly, they tapped 
the recruitment of the best 
fighting races without contribut- 
ing anything to the strength 
of the Army in a great war, or 
benefiting by its traditions. 
Secondly, they lacked the pro- 
portion of men from Hither- 
Indus—Punjabis, Dogras, and 
Sikhs—that the old Piffers had 
found practically essential ; and 
thirdly, they were controlled 
by .a different administration 
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from that which had to co- 
operate with them, when any- 
thing really serious happened. 
In time, in spite of vested in- 
terests and political shibboleths, 
common-sense and logic pre- 
vailed, much assisted by the 
G.C.U. This was described by 
a lad who had swallowed the 
dictionary as ‘a monarchical 
revolution carried out by an 
imperialistic collection of social- 
ist aristocrats.’ 

“People were at last per- 
suaded to recognise two main 
principles, which outweighed 
all the others. These were 
that every young able-bodied 
man of the real fighting races 
should be available to join the 
Expeditionary Force in a big 
war; and secondly, that fron- 
tier fighting should be done 
with a minimum of men, but 
those highly-trained specialists, 


organised and equipped for the 
job. 

“The problem was to dove- 
tail these two principles in 


with each other. It was done 
by making the first four bat- 
talions of each regiment into 
Expeditionary Force battalions, 
designed for regular wars only. 
The fifth battalion in nearly 
all Punjab regiments, and in 
the old Piffer regiments the 
sixth as well, was made into a 
‘savage’ battalion, such as 
you saw last night. It is de- 
signed for just one job in or- 
dinary times, but on a general 
mobilisation it does two. As 
well as keeping its own section 
of the border in hand, it sends 
off its younger men as a draft 
to one of the first four, and 
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then catches and trains all the 
recruits it can, to make more 
drafts.” 

“TI think I understand,” I 
put in; “but surely the men 
of your savage battalions are 
not much use in first-class 
warfare.” 

** Well,” he answered, ‘‘ every 
man serves in one of the E.F. 
battalions first, for three years, 
as well as doing his initial year 
in the training battalion. So 
he is a fully-trained soldier on 
regular lines before he goes to 
the savage battalion at all. 
We realised that training for 
frontier warfare included all a 
regular soldier’s training, and 
a good deal besides. 

“The officers and N.C.O.’s 
all come from the E.F. bat- 
talions of their own regiments 
too, and do four years at a 
stretch with the fifth or sixth 
battalion.” 

“How many British officers 
do you have in a battalion, 
then?” I asked. 

“That depends,” he said, 
smiling. ‘‘ We have a lack of 
uniformity in many things that 
would turn a sergeant-major 
purple with yellow spots. The 
E.F. battalions have a war 
establishment of twenty, not 
counting the doctor. 

“Twelve platoons out of the 
sixteen are commanded by 
junior British subalterns, but 
each company has a subadar 
major who fills the place of 
the second captain in a British 
company. Incidentally,” he 
said, “our E.F. war establish- 
ments are identical with those 
of Imperial units, man for 
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man and job for job. We 
have solved the old follower 
question too. To get back to 
the point. The savage bat- 
talions have a C.O., second in 
command, adjutant and quar- 
termaster—British, and usually 
three out of the four company 
commanders. The training bat- 
talion has twelve British offi- 
cers, and the militia and garri- 
sion battalions only three each. 
This gives plenty of room for 
the native officers to rise to 
seconds in command, and re- 
tire as lieutenant-colonels. I 
did not mention the militia 
before. They are the 11th and 
12th battalions, and primarily 
draft-finders for big wars. The 
men do three months’ training 
a year at regimental head- 
quarters, which nowadays never 
moves.” 

I could not but admit that 
the whole scheme sounded very 
logical, elastic, and sensible. 
I could see now that for Im- 
perial purposes every young 
man was made available, and 
none were wasted or diverted 
to side issues. 

“There are one or two more 
points that might interest you,” 
he went on. “Several old 
gunners had paralytic seizures 
when we demanded a pack 
battery to be welded into each 
regimental group. When we 
pointed out that the old Punjab 
mountain- batteries were not, 
and never had been, part of 
the Royal Artillery, they could 
not very well refuse. 

“They made a terrific to-do 
about it, and said that they 
would very soon cease to be 
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gunners, and become a moth- 
eaten sort of trench - mortar 
men. 

“We pointed out that co- 
operation with the infantry is 
more important than trade mys- 
teries, and a lot of the gunners 
agreed with us, so we had our 
way. 

“They still groan a bit now 
and then, but the Pack Artil- 
lery School has to keep them 
up to the mark technically, and 
there is no more chat about 
bad co-operation in the field. 
They still have Royal Artillery 
officers, seconded to our regi- 
ments, just like the West 
African Frontier Force. The 
recruits do six months at regi- 
mental headquarters, and six 
more at the Divisional Artillery 
School. 

“TI forgot to mention that 
the regimental group has three 
cavalry squadrons in it, a field 
ambulance, and some small 
units, which are all part of the 
regiment. They are all admin- 
istered by an institution called 
the Regimental District Mili- 
tary Association, which is just 
like your Territorial Force As- 
sociations, only rather more so. 
It gets a share of the Army 
Estimates in peace time, and 
has to find everything out of 
that. It was not until we got 
this finance business decentral- 
ised and localised that we got 
the better of corruption. 

“IT am afraid I have bored 
you tremendously with all this,” 
he ended. 

It had interested me im- 
mensely, and I said so very 
emphatically as he led me out- 
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side through the steel gateway 
of the fort. 

The morning was drawing 
on and the men under the walls 
had struck their little bivouacs, 
and were now putting on their 
equipment and cleaning their 
rifles. 

The equipment and dress of 
this battalion was just the 
same as that of the one I had 
seen the night before, and it 
bore a very famous title in 
silver on its shoulder-straps. 

A pack battery of howitzers 
was saddling up behind it, 
normal enough except for the 
small number of its mules. 


I saw the reason for that later. 
On the right was a squadron 
of cavalry, and Chamberlayne 
led me towards them. He ex- 
plained that he had arranged 
for Quintin and myself to be 
given horses to ride out with 


the column. 

I saw, with a little misgiving, 
that all the animals were stal- 
lions of a hard and wiry appear- 
ance. An orderly led a couple 
towards us. Their saddles were 
curious affairs, consisting appa- 
rently of a bare tree overlaid 
with a folded sheepskin. A 
pair of saddle-bags were slung 
across its seat; it had wooden 
stirrups, whilst a plain snaffle 
served to direct the mustang. 

The men of the squadron 
were dressed like the infantry, 
but with full-sized puttees 
strapped with buckskin, an 
automatic carbine slung over 
the left shoulders of half the 
men with a very broad sling, 
and a straight sword carried 
obliquely under the left thigh. 
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In answer to my questions, 
Chamberlayne told me that 
the man’s mess-tin, water- 
bottle, and the horse’s grain 
were carried in the big saddle- 
bags, as also a shackle, picket- 
ing-peg, and chain. 

“Great thing about these 
little nags,”” he said, “is that 
they live on anything; you 
can’t knock them up, and they 
climb like goats. Kabulis and 
Waziris this lot mostly.” 

“What about your regular 
cavalry ? ” I asked. 

“There aren’t any,” he re- 
plied shortly. ‘“‘ We have fast 
whippets to work over what 
they used to call cavalry coun- 
try, and that’s all.” 

The little column fell in and 
moved off in a very few min- 
utes. Quintin and I rode with 
Chamberlayne at his invita- 
tion. 

A stony track led us into the 
foothills. On each hand were 
low rolling spurs speckled with 
wild olives and euphorbia. 

Little knots of cavalry gal- 
loped ahead from cover to 
cover over the most unpleasant- 
looking ground, with no appa- 
rent regard for the feet of their 
mounts. 

Our own nags, by the same 
token, expended much of their 
time and attention in hostilities 
with their neighbours. As the 
path steepened, they began to 
devote their spare breath to 
the business of the climb. 

We had gradually worked 
our way into a valley whose 
walls closed in on either side. 
Great boulders littered the track 
and the hillsides, on which 
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scrubby cedars stood out among 
the olives, whilst an occasional 
birch or pine rose above 
both. 

For the last few minutes I 
caught a distant glimpse or 
two of cavalry scrambling about 
among rocks that seemed really 
too rugged even for goats. 

Then the flash of a helio- 
graph came from the gully 
ahead, and I realised that we 
had a fair-sized body of in- 
fantry as an advanced guard. 

The little handfuls of cavalry 
fell back as knots of infantry- 
men moved nimbly up the stark 
spurs to the hill-tops above. 
The handfuls became troops, 
and soon we passed the whole 
squadron halted in the torrent 
bed on our left. The cavalry 
closed up in the rear of the 
column, a troop detaching itself 
to follow Chamberlayne. 

He invited Quintin and my- 
self to trot ahead with him to 
the advanced guard to watch 
the picketing of the heights. 

Our ponies carried us at an 
ambling trot over the most 
atrocious stones to the infantry 
companies ahead. 

They moved steadily on in 
file whilst their commander 
leapt about from rock to rock, 
followed by a trio of nimble 
signallers. As he watched the 
hillside intently, shouting an 
occasional order through a 
megaphone, I followed his gaze. 
Quintin pointed out to me that 
the placing of a piquet was not 
a mere scramble up to the 
crest-line. 

Each section or sO was sup- 
ported by a similar body, which 
put butt to shoulder in readi- 
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ness to fire at any one who 
opposed the advance of its 
comrades. As one advanced 
the other halted in position, 
and so alternately till the sum- 
mit was reached. 

I was surprised to notice 
that all this was done without 
checking the march of the 
column. Not less amazing was 
the speed and surefootedness 
with which every man moved 
about on the craggy hillsides. 
My mind went back to the slow 
and stolid trudge of the Zermatt 
guides of my Swiss holiday 
climbs. 

Another point that caught 
my eye was the remarkable 
absence of transport. Quintin 
explained that each man car- 
ried only what I had seen; the 
officers and the cavalry were 
allowed what they could carry 
on their ponies, whilst the pack 
battery took just the bare 
minimum of mules necessary 
to carry their guns and ammu- 
nition plus only two spares for 
each piece. If there were many 
casualties among the gun-mules, 
an ammunition load and its 
saddle would be jettisoned to 
give room for the gun-load. 

In addition, there were a 
bare thirty ambulance ponies. 
Each carried a bundle of bam- 
boos and canvas, which Quintin 
explained could be assembled 
into either what the Canadians 
call travois, or else into a horse 
litter to hold two men, carried 
by two pack animals in tandem. 
Besides this, they carried a 
reserve of drinking water in 
canvas bags, which could be 
thrown away to give place to 
wounded, 
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He added that only very 
seriously wounded men were 
allowed in the litters ; it was a 
matter of regimental pride that 
even seriously wounded men 
should remain in the ranks. 
“As for sick,” he said, “‘ we 
have no followers and no 
wasters, so we have no sick. 
It simply isn’t done.” 

Besides this, there were a 
few herculean individuals armed 
only with a pistol. They were 
each expected to carry a 
wounded man without assist- 
ance. The pistol was mainly 
to coerce any prisoners cap- 
tured into helping with this 
transportation. 

I was rather interested; in 
the signalling. I could not 
help noticing that what seemed 
quite a long message was trans- 
mitted in a very few flag waves, 
not more than about a dozen 
Morse letters. 

I saw no heliographs carried. 
Quintin told me that the flash- 
signal I had seen just before 
was produced by a small pocket- 
mirror carried by each signaller 
merely to attract the attention 
of the distant station. After 
this the message was sent, 
sometimes by flag, but more 
usually on a light shutter. A 
few electric lamps of diminutive 
size were carried, the current 
for them being generated by a 
hand-worked lever in the man- 
ner of the familiar pocket-lamp. 

“The tactical code,” went 
on Quintin, “is always used 
inside battalions. It is a com- 
bination of the naval tactical 
code for. fleet exercises and 
the code we used with the 
Popham panel. You can send 
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a long message with it in about 
thirty seconds; a man can be 
taught the work in a month, 
as he only has to learn a dozen 
Morse letters, and no one has 
yet found a tactical message 
that did not fit the code. Still, 
there was a terrific amount of 
pig-headedness to be overcome 
before we got away from the 
old-fashioned semaphore and 
Morse spelled out letter by 
letter. 

‘The Signal Service, of course, 
stick to Morse, and they some- 
times lend us half a dozen men 
for these counter-raids, mostly 
to communicate with the aero- 
planes.” 

Meanwhile the column ad- 
vanced, the path became steeper 
and rougher, the torrent bed 
shrank to a crack, the hill-tops 
became closer to us and lower, 
dotted with birch, and soon I 


caught a glimpse of a notch 


in the crest-line. This was the 
pass of Stor Sghar, our first 
goal. 

It was, a8 Quintin estimated, 
not more than about five hun- 
dred feet above us, when I 
first heard the very distinct 
popping of rifle-fire ahead. As 
we approached, it increased to 
a very brisk crackle, each report 
reverberating again and again 
amongst the yellow-brown cliffs. 

The gun-mules broke into a 
scrambling trot, and the bat- 
tery came like lightning into 
action on the pass. On either 
hand I could just see an occa- 
sional head or the glint of a 
polished rifle butt that indi- 
cated an infantry piquet. 

I placed myself out of the 
way behind Chamberlayne, and 
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looked down the pine-shrouded 
ravine to the north, to the 
broad valley athwart it below. 

Down on the bridle-track, 
amongst the scrub, I caught 
an occasional glimpse of a knot 
of men. Lower down still on 
the spurs Quintin pointed out 
to me tall standards of green 
and red. Under each stood or 
crouched a drummer or two, 
whose music came faintly up 
to us. 

A word or two jerked out 
amongst the line of guns on 
my left. The droning shriek 
of the twenty-pound shell fol- 
lowed the bang of a full charge, 
and it seemed minutes after 
the thud of its burst came up 
to us. 

Another followed, and then 
another. I saw the black spout 
of the high explosive go up on 
the ridge close beside the red 
standard. Its steeple-like, gilt- 
crested top wavered against 
the sky. A salvo followed, four 
bursts started up all around 
it, and when the black fumes 
cleared away the banner was 
no more seen. 

Now out from the scrub in 
front staggered sweating and 
exhausted a string of men, 
each carrying a wounded com- 
rade by the “ fireman’s lift.” 

Our stretcher-bearers darted 
down the slope, seized their 
burdens, whilst the tired carriers 
threw themselves exhausted 
alongside the track. 

The travois and -the litters 
had been put together, and 
soon the wounded were safely 
loaded, whilst a doctor busied 
himself with fresh dressings 
and a hypodermic syringe. 
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Our battery behind its screen 
of great boulders fired slowly ; 
soon the double plop of our 
rifles was heard on either hand, 
and the Kotal filled with a 
widespread line of our in- 
fantry. Behind it lay prone 
two or three companies of 
reserves. 

I could now see groups of 
the Barak Regiment a bare 
couple of hundred yards be- 
low us, swarming up the 
spurs. 

Here and there, too, were 
knots in blue-grey moving from 
cover to cover. 

In an instant shouts came 
up, white steel flashed in the 
noontide sun, and breathlessly 
I watched men fighting desper- 
ately, broad knife against slim 
bayonet. 

Suddenly bullets splashed on 
the stones amongst us. Quintin 
shouted ‘‘ Look out,” and the 
gleam of knives came from a 
fold of the rocks a stone’s- 
throw to my right. I remember 
two vivid pictures, as some one 
thrust a welcome rifle into my 
hands. My world was filled 
for an instant with the fierce 
blue eyes and bristling mous- 
tache of a tall blue-shirted 
tribesman, linen-trousered like 
a Viking, and with the gold 
inlaid silver-chased hilt of the 
curved sword that a platoon 
commander grasped at my side. 
I fired as in a dream, and the 
world filled with greenish khaki. 
The platoon commander, with 
his foot on a tribesman’s throat, 
lugged his blade out of the 
split skull and wiped it on a 
tuft of grass. His men knelt, 
taking quick snapshots at an 
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occasional survivor of the rush 
who slunk back from boulder 
to boulder. 

** Near thing,” said Quintin. 

Groups of the Baraks came 
over the crest, many with 
bloody bayonets, and some 
with bandaged limbs. Quietly 
they formed into platoons, lying 
close in regular lines just be- 
hind the Kotal’s ridge’ An 
aeroplane droned overhead. 

Dudley came up, smiling 
quizzically as usual, to Cham- 
berlayne. 

“Followed us up a bit that 
time,” he said. “Seven killed 
so far, and about four of the 
wounded pretty bad, but they 
have had a jolt or two.” 

“Right,” said Chamberlayne ; 
“we'll stop their laughing in 
church.” He said a word to 
his signallers, and soon the 
company leaders and the com- 
mander of the battery sat or 
knelt in a line at his elbow. 

** I’m going to counter-attack. 
Dudley will take over the 
piquets along on either side 
of the Kotal, the cavalry will 
do those lower down towards 
Surkhawi. 

“Dudley, you fix that up as 
soon as you have collected your 
battalion. 

“When all your men are 
relieved, Allardyce, push on 
towards Kambela there in sup- 
port of my counter-attack. 

** Houston, I want you to 
limber up a section to come 
along with me. When that 
gets into action, you can bring 
along the other. We shall 


probably spend the night out ; 
then you will see what you will 
see, my dear Rivers.” 
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He turned to his adjutant, 
who wrote out a message for 
the signallers to transmit up 
to the waiting aeroplane. 

The dash and élan of that 
counter-attack were admirable. 
The men of the reserve com- 
panies darted over the Kotal 
ridge, and through its line of 
men, whilst the last groups of 
the Baraks were still herding 
in a few prisoners carrying 
wounded. 

The tribesmen were fairly 
surprised, and the weight of 
that downhill swoop swept 
away their resistance. 

Every man seemed to act 
for himself, yet formed part 
of a supple whole. Pairs and 
threes of men dashed into 
crannies of rocks with the bay- 
onet. Bayonet men emerged, 
but no swordsmen. Two guns 
fired more rapidly, whilst long- 
armed stalwarts flung chase, 
breech, axle, and cradle on to 
the alert mules of the section, 
A supporting platoon at hand 
opened a dropping fire with the 
little shells of its hand-howitzers 
where a group of desperate men 
held on behind the piled stones 
of a little stronghold. 

Soon the fight drifted away 
from us, as the winter sun 
began to sink in the heavens, 
tinting near-by patches of snow 
with pink and crimson. 

The Baraks, a little tired 
and sweat-grimed perhaps, but 
still smiling and joking, were 
concentrated in a close forma- 
tion. The open collars of their 
smocks showed a sharp line of 
sunburn across the neck. The 
second section of guns was 
already making a move when 
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Quintin called for our hobbled 
ponies and suggested an ad- 
vance. 

We rode on down a boulder- 
strewn path, steeper than that 
which we had ascended, be- 
tween sloping walls of dark fir. 

The fight moved fast, the 
tribesmen were on the run, 
and Chamberlayne, scenting out 
the vital point as if by instinct, 
kept them moving. Once or 
twice some little band of stal- 
warts endeavoured to hold a 
cluster of rocks or a ruined 
hut. Each. time a shell or two 
from the mortars or the guns 
and a steady bitter hail of 
little one-pound shells started 
them from their bolt-holes. The 
ready bayonets or the cool 
deliberately-aimed fire of the 
jawans lashed them each time. 

Matters moved quickly, and 


yet it was well on in the af- 
ternoon before Chamberlayne 
called a halt. 

“‘Kambela village is just 
round that spur,” he said. 


“We will bivouac by this 
spring. Tell the signallers to 
put out the strips; and Allar- 
dyce, you send a company to 
get what they can out of the 
village. The other company 
commanders, come along with 
me, and I will show you where 
I want the night piquets.” 
The gunners off-loaded at 
once, and were soon watering 
their mules and cutting fire- 
wood for their evening meal. 
A company piled arms and 
followed their example. Curls 
of welcome grey smoke went 
up in the chill evening air. A 
grunting noise came from the 
heavens, and a signaller rose 
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and doubled to the long yellow 
and red streamers of a message- 
bag. 

Soon the companies who had 
formed the Kotal piquets 
marched in with a springy 
step. 

Quintin remarked: ‘“ You 
will now see something un- 
usual. First of all, there will 
not be any camp, except for 
the gunners, this one company, 
and headquarters. All the rest 
go out on piquet, and manage 
to be quite as comfortable, as 
they have big piquets. 

“ The next thing is the Elijah 
business. You may have re- 
membered that the men took 
only half a day’s rations.” 

Almost as he spoke I heard 
a dull crash in the fir-trees 
behind me. I looked round, 
and a jawan ran to the spot 
and disentangled an obvious 
hundred-pound bag of flour. 
“That’s enough for a com- 
pany,” said Quintin. 

Aeroplanes in ones and twos 
sailed against the sky, their 
klaxons sounding, and every 
few seconds there thudded 
down a bag of meal or of 
barley. Sometimes a small 
parachute wafted down a box 
of high-explosive shells or of 
rifle cartridges. One or two 
of the bags split on sharp 
rocks, but it was a useful 
quantity that ration parties 
from the piquets now started 
to bear up the hills to their 
companies, along with clusters 
of filled water-bottles. 

Soon, from round the shoul- 
der by Kambela, came a vocif- 
erating procession. 

A gesticulating greybeard led 
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the way. Behind him came 
sheep and goats, prodded and 
exhorted by laughing soldiers. 
Behind came shaggy ponies 
and mules bearing weird bun- 
dles, and last of all Allardyce, 
solemnly wrangling with three 
ancient and irate beldames and 
two more bent patriarchs. 

The bundles disclosed hay 
and barley, milk materialised 
in eartben shards, whilst the 
sheep and goats seemed to 
melt away into the hands of 
various young N.C.O.’s of the 
*“Q” branch. 

“All clear in the village, 
sir,” said Allardyce to Cham- 
berlayne, “‘ but I left a piquet 
there. Methuselah & Co. are 
a bit annoyed, though, about 
their live stock and so on. Will 
you talk to them ? ” 

The hubbub died down as 
Chamberlayne addressed the an- 
cient deputation. 

The descent of heavy con- 
signments of eatables and am- 
munition from the sky had 
now ceased, and I had leisure 
to reflect on the simplicity of 
it all. I asked Quintin about 
the actual figures. He said: 
“A force of 2500 fighting men 
and a hundred animals needs 
only about seven thousand 
pounds of day rations and 
grain a day if it finds firewood, 
meat, and fodder for itself. 
Add two thousand pounds more 
for ammunition and so on, 
which is about a fair day’s 
consumption, and two of the 
big Vinci machines that dropped 
the Barak battalion can do the 
trick. 

“As a matter of fact, so 
far we have always used smaller 


machines, doing a couple of 
trips. You could not do it if 
you had mobs of animals, of 
course ; but if you are fed from 
the air, you don’t need mobs 
of animals, or men to look after 
them.” 

““IT can’t understand why 
people didn’t think of that 
before,” I said. 

“Well, they did,” he re- 
plied. “They did a little bit 
that way as far back as 1915 
in Kut-el-Amara. The trouble 
was that everybody had bomb- 
ing on the brain. They did 
not realise that your lad of 
Yaghistan was not a fat over- 
civilised German, and that after 
the first once or twice, he 
looked on bombing from the 
air much as a London house- 
holder looks on his pipes burst- 
ing when it freezes.” 

“Tt is a pity it was not 
started sooner. I can quite 
see how it must add to the 
mobility of a force operating 
in this sort of country,” I said. 

“Well, I’m not sure that 
the Air Force did not think it 
a bit infra dig. at first. How- 
ever, they always get a bit of 
bombing to do in these shows, 
and some ground strafing. It 
doesn’t hurt the Pathan much, 
but it pleases them, and it is 
something to write home about 
to their best girls. Of course, 
you must have aircraft for big 
wars, so it costs nothing to use 
them for the little ones.” 

Chamberlayne joined us at 
a somewhat Robinson Crusoe- 
ish but hearty supper of grilled 
mutton, girdle-cakes, and rum 
omelettes, operated upon with 
aluminium mugs and clasp- 
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knives. He hummed content- 
edly as he told us that his 
piquets were all out in good 
positions, well fed, and happy. 

“I think we have stopped 
their sniggering in the syna- 
gogue—I mean the Kambela 
peoples. They lost a lot when 
the Baraks pounced on the 
villages the other side of the 
valley before the morning was 
properly aired. They lost a 
lot more during our counter- 
attack. Our fellows brought 
in twenty deaders from this 
valley only, and a dozen 
badly wounded. I don’t think 
they will bother us to-morrow 
much.” 

The morning proved him 
right. 

There had been a little snip- 
ing at the piquets during the 
night, and in our bivouac a 
gun-mule was hit. The gunner 
captain made far more fuss 
about the mule than he would 
have over losing a dozen men, 
but that is the way of gunners 
all the world over. 

We slept on beds of pine 
branches wrapped in poshtins. 
The men lit great fires at the 
first chill streak of day, before 
which we crouched with steam- 
ing mugs of cocoa. 

A short half-hour saw the 
column under way once more, 
climbing steeply back to the 
Kotal, Piquets guarded our 
flanks, now and then some 
marauder fired a random shot, 
here and there a jawan stum- 
bled over the grisly signs of 
the day before ; but we reached 
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the crest by ten in a warm and 
welcome sun, to eat a meal 
and halt an hour. 

The march down the south 
side of the range was quiet, 
but I for one was glad to be 
back in the post of Amazai, 
and wallowing in a hot bath 
after two long days in the 
saddle. 

Outside there gradually 
mounted the stamp and swing 
and spin as the Khattaks of 
the Shalozans worked up to 
the heat of their dance, and 
the gyrating sword - blades 
gleamed in the bonfire’s light 
to the skirl of the pipes. 

I parted from my cheery 
hosts next day with no little 
regret, to face the journey on 
that barbarous railway down 
to the port of Karachi. 

I had seen a good deal in 
those few days which filled 
my thoughts for a good many 
weeks to come. 

In Whitehall I found a letter 
from Quintin describing the 
submission of the Kambela 
tribesmen. He ended: “... 
they had all the fighting they 
wanted those two days, but I 
am afraid we shall have to 
put it across them again soon. 
The maliks all came to the 
jirga frou-frouing loudly in 
white silk trousers made from 
our parachutes. Now the 
whole tribe has tapped the 
supply we dropped on to them, 
and it is making them dread- 
fully cock-a-hoop. Besides, 
their fair damsels want silk 
trousers too.” 
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WITH A DONKEY ACROSS SOUTHERN SPAIN. 


BY JAN GORDON (AND CORA J. GORDON). 


“My guitar is a familiar 
spirit,” cried Leon Duval, alias 
Berthelini. ‘It resuscitated a 
commissary, created an Eng- 
lish tourist, and reconciled a 
man and his wife.” 

To those imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the instrument, 
the particular specimen re- 
corded by Stevenson might 
appear to be of a phenomenal 
potency, but indeed to us who 
know the guitar there seems 
to be nothing exceptional in 
its performance. Why, we our- 
selves have also resuscitated a 
commissary (commissaries must 
be peculiarly susceptible) ; we 
have left a trail of 500 kilo- 
metres of perplexity across the 
provinces of Murcia, Almeria, 
Granada, and Malaga ; we have 
set whole villages a-dancing— 
villages which were almost for- 
getting how to dance ; we have 
stilled the quakings of terror ; 
and as for creating a mere 
tourist, we created an Eng- 
lishman with a much more 
fantastic nature, a vagrant pro- 
fessor of economics, who had 
reduced his theories to a prac- 
tice so perfect that he subsisted 
on no earnings. Our guitar, 
indeed, thrust wus into this 
foolish tramp across Southern 
Spain, pushing us out into the 
open road—blinding beneath 
the Mediterranean sun—as re- 
lentlessly as ever we urged 
forward Colonel Geraldine, the 


donkey. Call the guitar a 
familiar spirit if you will, it is 
something more: it is a jinnee, 
a naughty hobgoblin of the 
sunny lands which twists those 
who venture within the range 
of its spell into strange paths. 
I could tell you of things it has 
done. It has ruined more than 
one painter, and created at 
least one other of genius; it 
has spoiled a good carpenter, 
has humanised an Esperantist, 
has reformed a smuggler, has 
made the fortune of a retired 
corporal, has killed a gipsy, 
and has caused a devotee to 
undergo a surgical operation 
for webbed fingers—all these 
within the range of our small 
experience. The sprightly 
power of the guitar has for the 
most part been dulled in our 
more sober English atmosphere, 
though maybe I could quote a 
case or two here. 

We had travelled to Spain, 
driven by the imp of the guitar, 
and after five months had re- 
turned unsatiated, indeed de- 
sirous of a stronger dose. We 
had found that within the 
radius of influence of the rail- 
ways Spain was becoming mod- 
ernised (I had almost said 
civilised), and that this modern- 
isation first of all implied a 
neglect of, or rather a contempt 
for, the national instrument. 
So we had determined to cut 
ourselves loose from the morbid 
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influence of the railway and of 
modernity, to launch ourselves 
across country, wandering from 
village to village to see what 
remained of that old spirit so 
poignantly recorded by the 
Spanish travellers of past days. 
But primarily the guitar and 
the hopes of discovering native 
music, unspoiled by the theatre 
and the cabaret, was our in- 
ducement. 

We had a choice of three 
methods for making the jour- 
ney. We might buy hcrses 
or mules and go as caballeros 
in mounted dignity, but this 
demanded a _ capital which 
we did not possess; or we 
could go afoot with knap- 
sacks, but this would prevent 
us from taking our instruments. 
So we chose the third alter- 
native, which was to buy a 
donkey and a small cart just 
large enough to carry our goods. 

Of course we knew every- 
thing about donkey-touring, 
for have we not read our 
Stevenson, and Modestine held 
no mysteries for us. Packs, 
therefore, were anathema, and 
we must be sure that our donkey 
was no one-mile-an-hour speci- 
men, but a sturdy quick-step- 
ping little fellow. But we 
were wise enough not to rely 
entirely on theory; for though 
we were quite certain about 
the qualities which our donkey 
ought and ought not to possess, 
we hadn’t a ghost of a notion 
how we were to ensure that 
those qualities lay inherent in 
the particular specimen we 
should choose to accompany 
us across Spain. So, as soon 
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as we reached Murcia, we asked 
Antonio to help us in our quest 
for the ideal animal. 

Antonio was a friend whom 
we had known during our first 
Spanish visit. He was a typi- 
cal Spaniard, ideally good- 
looking, with a pale ivory 
complexion, black hair, strong 
eyebrows, dark moustache, and 
quick luminous eyes. In his 
youth he had been a cheap- 
jack salesman of false jewelry, 
wandering from town to town 
with a donkey and a cart in 
gipsy fashion; then fortune 
had hurried him off to South 
America. There his wife had 
died, the grief of which loss 
had brought him back to Spain, 
with the intention of turning 
monk. But his excitable tem- 
perament had at the last mo- 
ment revolted from the con- 
templative life, and he had 
become a manufacturer of cheap 
toilet-boxes, embedded in plush 
and glittering with facets of 
mirror for the boudoir-tables 
of Iberian femininity. He had 
married once more. At the 
present time Antonio was prac- 
tically an agnostic, although 
he had erected a shrine in the 
local church to celebrate the 
** precioso ” birth of his first- 
born son; while his wife Rosa 
wore to her secret disgust a 
penitence robe which she had 
rashly vowed to some saint 
during an attack of smallpox: 
she had vowed to wear the 
robe till it was worn out, and 
if ever woman’s dress had un- 
fair usage it was that penitence 
garment of Rosa. 

We had thought that An- 
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tonio, with his jewelry experi- 
ence, would have had the neces- 
sary knowledge with which to 
tackle the gipsies, but Antonio 
was as theoretical as we. 

** However, we will address 
ourselves,’ said he, ‘‘ to Paco, 
the lime-burner; he is my 
cufiado, and a man who knows 
animals so well that even the 
gipsies respect him. It is a 
‘ precioso ’ idea that you should 
travel thus across the country. 
We must give you all the assist- 
ance we can. Indeed I propose 
myself to accompany you for 
the first three or four days, to 
initiate you into the difficulties 
which might lie before you.” 

So Antonio hurried off to 
the Calle de Dolores, where 
Paco the cufiado (who, in spite 
of the fact that cufiado means 
brother-in-law, was no hearer a 
relative than third cousin four 
times removed) had his bleached 
and dusty yard. Antonio lived 
half upon meats spiced too 
highly for his digestion, and half 
upon excitements and enthu- 
siasms spiced too highly for 
his intelligence, both of which 
resulted, if I may use a vul- 
garism, in wind. His relatives 
had learned largely to discount 
his mental regurgitations ; and 
to Antonio’s enthusiastic ac- 
count of us and of our purpose, 
Paco—so we learned—went off 
into a bellow of laughter, for 
Paco was a large, loose-limbed, 
mirth-loving man. 

“They are wanting a donkey 
—not too dear—and a little 
cart, so that they can wander 
across Spain seeking for adven- 
tures by the road,” cried he. 
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“Then we will find them just 
the thing they want, Carramba ! 
We will get them a donkey 
which jibs like the devil, and a 
cart which will fall to pieces 
with the first twenty miles. 
Ha-ha! We'll give them ad- 
ventures enough ! ” 

But when it came to the 
point Paco dealt very honestly 
with us. 

We had thought out our 
trip with some care. We had 
planned to let the earlier spring 
slip by, carrying with it the 
seasonal rains, and we had 
arrived in Murcia during the 
last week of April. We had 
allowed ourselves a week in 
which to find a donkey and 
cart, so that we would be on 
the road during the first days 
of May. For the trip itself 
we had allowed May and part 
of June, so that our voyage 
would be over before the season 
of the greater heats. We reck- 
oned that twenty miles a day 
would be fair going, ten of 
them got over between five- 
thirty and nine o’clock, the 
other ten reeled off between 
four and seven-thirty in the 
afternoon, so that we would 
travel during the cool, and 
siesta somewhere through the 
heat of the day—even allowing 
that our donkey went no faster 
than three miles an hour. With 
our cart we felt that we could 
sleep out of doors if necessary, 
and so be independent of inns 
or of villages. We proposed 
travelling from Murcia to Al- 
meria, from thence to Granada 
through the passes of the Sierra 
Nevada, and so to Malaga, 
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reserving a possibility of con- 
tinuing our tramp as far as 
Cadiz if the weather should 
not grow too hot. A Michelin 
map showed us all the neces- 
sary details of the road, show- 
ing even general qualities and 
values of picturesqueness. 

We had timed our arrival to 
aT. Murcia was deep in mud 
of the most deliquescent nature. 
Our street was a quagmire, and 
every horse which passed our 
windows was muddied to the 
belly. But the sun was shining 
bravely, and all this surface 
moisture was getting back into 
the air as quickly as possible, 
turning the atmosphere of the 
town into the semblance of 
that in an orchid house. We 
gasped our way through a 
suffocating night, and in the 
early morning roused ourselves, 
breakfasted, and made our way 
across drier patches on the 
side-walk to Antonio’s house, 
for we had a rendezvous at 
eight-thirty. We were to go 
together to the weekly market, 
which Murcia holds on Thurs- 
days by the side of the river, 
now swollen deep and running 
fiercely with red-ochre-stained 
torrent water. But at eight- 
thirty Antonio’s house was still 
shuttered, although he him- 
self had urged on us the neces- 
sity of earliness. We were too 
well brought up to arouse our 
benefactor with a thump, and so 
wandered dismally back to our 
borrowed flat, where we turned 
on gramophone records of flam- 
enco-singing to pass the time. 

At nine-thirty we found An- 
tonio at the breakfast table, 
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but he had not yet eaten; at 
ten o’clock he would have been 
ready to start, but had one or 
two little jobs about the house 
to see to; at ten-thirty we set 
out for Paco’s. 

The genial Spanish giant was 
waiting for us, but a discussion 
ensued about some lime which 
Antonio needed for his new fac- 
tory, and it was well past eleven 
o’clock before Paco slouched 
out of his broad gateway bound 
for the market-place. So that 
when we arrived ten minutes 
later the fair was to all in- 
tents and purposes over. 

Under the feathery tamarisk- 
trees which sheltered the flat 
space groups of men _ were 
gathering their animals, intent 
upon the homeward path. Gip- 
sies dressed in blue or in black, 
many wearing the flat-brimmed 


conically-crowned hat of Anda- 
lucia, were lounging together; 
a few gipsy women dressed in 
vivid colours of yellow, crimson, 
or blue patterning—one woman 
very beautiful in a dark lus- 
trous fashion, others hideous, 


all incredibly dirty, though 
their men appeared clean to 
the eye,—were gossiping in 
high-pitched voices, some of 
the women meanwhile keeping 
motherly eyes on naked babies, 
which rolled about in the sun- 
spots on the earth. There was 
a confusion of men and abi- 
mals, both visual and oral— 
the voices of sheep mingled with 
the chattering of humanity; 
the grunting of hogs played an 
accompaniment to the curses 
of drovers ; the visual swirling 
was setting towards the various 
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roads which led outwards ; mo- 
ment by moment the crowds 
of soberly-clad peasants were 
thinning; the animals stood all 
rumpwards to us, awaiting their 
turn to move away. 

‘** Stay here for a moment,” 
said Paco. ‘I’m going to look 
for a man who will do our busi- 
ness.” 

He was swallowed by the 
crowd, which after a while 
disgorged him again. He was 
followed by a lean gipsy of 
meek appearance, grey-haired, 
carrying his sixty or so years 
with some effort. 

“This,” said Paco, intro- 
ducing the gipsy to us, “is 
‘ Blows-of-the-Fist.’ He is a 
good fellow. Now then, do 
you know of a donkey and a 
cart which is for sale ? ”’ 

Blows -of-the-Fist scratched 
his head. 

“There was a donkey and 
cart here this morning,” he 
ejaculated. ‘‘ But it’s late now. 
I don’t doubt that it has 
gone. However—wait for a 
moment.”’ 

He re-entered the crowd, but 
in a short while appeared once 
more, shaking his old grey 
head. 

Jo, who is inclined to pessi- 
mism, especially when con- 
cerned with loiterers, dilatory 
persons, and putters-off gener- 
ally, said to herselfi— 

‘“*There, we’ve missed the 
only opportunity of getting a 
really good donkey and cart 
just because Antonio is such a 
Spaniard.”’ 

The donkey and cart which 
we did not buy, which we never 
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saw, became the ideal with 
which to compare all those 
which we did eventually find. 

“* However,” said Blows-of- 
the-Fist, coming up to us, “I 
know of a splendid donkey, 
one which will just suit your 
purpose. Young, strong, will- 
eeu. H 

After half a mile through the 
streets of Murcia, crowded with 
peasants, who were carrying 
chickens and turkeys arranged 
as necklaces, or kids slung up 
by their tied legs threaded on a 
pole and crying with a plain- 
tive note, with women who 
were driving donkeys laden 
with farm produce in panniers 
of esparto grass; through the 
market-place, where oranges 
glowed in the sun, lemons 
sparkled, and where there 
was a keen spring smell of 
fresh green vegetables, we came 
to the posada, which we en- 
tered through a high-arched 
doorway in a massive white 
wall. 

The interior of the posada, a 
long courtyard half covered 
with roof and half with a leafy 
pergola of vines, was shaded 
and cool after the glare of the 
streets ; and through the shade 
passed a continuous to and 
fro moving line of men with 
large flat baskets, or of women 
with cooking utensils. Country 
carts, with high tilts and tall 
wheels, were ranged in a row, 
and on the dried earth mounds 
of grain lay heaped on grass 
mats. A well with a white 
parapet, surmounted by a piece 
of beautiful old ironwork, occu- 
pied the centre of the court. 
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Blows-of-the-Fist consulted 
with two or three lowering 
fellows, and the donkey was 
led out. 

‘It is thin from overwork,” 
said Blows-of-the-Fist, ‘‘ but 
feed it up and it will be a 
beauty.” 

**But where is the cart?” 
asked Paco. 

“Cart ?” said Blows-of-the- 
Fist. ‘‘Cart? Oh well, no, 
there isn’t a cart. But we will 
easily find a cart.” 

With a firm though smiling 
gesture, Paco dismissed the 
negotiation. 

** You must get donkey, cart, 
and all together,” he said to 
us, “or what you gain on the 
donkey will be lost on the cart, 
and you may be robbed of any 
price for the harness in the end.”’ 

We returned to the sun in 
the streets saddened, for Jo 
had fallen in love with the 
donkey. It was, she felt sure, 
just the kind of donkey we 
wanted. 

But we had scarcely finished 
lunch in our borrowed flat 
when Antonio, accompanied by 
Blows-of-the-Fist, burst in upon 
us with the announcement that 
another donkey, this time com- 
plete, had been found; so as 
soon as the heat of the day had 
sobered we set out once more 
into Murcia. The lodging-place 
of the equipage was called La 
Posada de la Rosa, but it 
belied its name. It was a dirty 
courtyard entered by a dark 
grimy passage, which gave on 
to the street by a large doorway, 
of which the broad lintel was 
so sagging with the weight of 
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the house above that the whole 
seemed about to collapse. By 
any other name it would have 
smelt as vilely, for in the court- 
yard a large pile of pig manure 
gave up its putrescent ghost to 
the air. 

But the donkey captured 
Jo’s heart at once. It was a 
mild-eyed animal of a soft 
mauve colour, and the harness 
had evidently been designed 
for the animal, for it was 
vividly tinted with streaks of 
orange and of yellow green, so 
that the whole equipage made 
a harmonic colour chord, the 
Tonic of the key of Mauve 
major. 

The owner was a lad whose 
face had a curiously flattened 
look, like that of a long-faced 
man reflected in a convex 
mirror. Seeing the desire in 
Jo’s eye, he rapidly buckled the 
mauve-coloured donkey into the 
small cart, upon which An- 
tonio, amidst the cheers of the 
assembled crowd, drove off at 
a spanking pace which soon 
carried him from sight. Jo 
was enchanted. It was just 
the kind of donkey we wanted, 
—of that she was certain. 

But now approached the 
ticklish moment. We felt the 
air becoming uncomfortably 
charged with embarrassment. 
It was relieved by the inter- 
vention of an acquaintance, a 
slouching young man whose 
trade was the enamelling, gild- 
ing, and general embellishment 
of Virgins, who always spoke 
to us in an exceedingly loud 
voice and in very broken Span- 
ish, under the impression that 
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the less intelligible he was to 
his own countrymen the more 
explicit he naturally became 
to us. 

“Now,” he exclaimed brut- 
ally, “‘is the moment to cash 
up. What about the ‘hard 
ones,’ eh ? ” 

We drew away from this 
indelicate person into the gate- 
way of the Posada of the 
Rosa. Here the owner assured 
us that the animal was entirely 
at our service—that he would 
ask nothing for it, would in 
fact rely upon our generosity, 
that we should give him what- 
ever sum pleased us: he would 
be content only if he con- 
tented us, and so on. 

* But it is with this cabal- 
lero that you must do the busi- 
ness,’ we said, pointing to 
Paco. 

“Oh, in that case,” replied 
the owner, “let us say four 
hundred and fifty pesetas to 
begin with.” 

Paco thrust his hands deep 
into his pockets, and, leaning 
backwards, bellowed with laugh- 
ter. Four hundred and fifty 
pesetas represented an equiva- 
lent of eighteen pounds in 
English money. 

“Two hundred and fifty,” 
ejaculated Paco as soon as he 
could speak clearly, ‘‘ and well 
paid at that.” 

“For example,” said the 
embellisher of Virgins, “ two 
hundred and fifty pesetas is a 
very respectable sum.”’ 

Blows-of-the-Fist seized the 
owner by the elbow and drew 
him into the darkness of the 
Posada entrance; a broadly- 
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built gipsy with a whip did a 
like service to Paco; we our- 
selves and the embellisher of 
Virgins followed on our own 
initiative. The gipsies, the 
owner, and the embellisher be- 
gan a rapid debate to which 
Paco, in the guise of the silent 
strong man, listened with a 
relentless smile. Slowly the 
crowd began to drift about us, 
a crowd eagerly curious, openly- 
eyed inquisitive. Upon this 
the chattering group of princi- 
pals made another move into 
the darkness, and the whole 
process was thus carried on by 
gradual stages into the gloom 
of the interior of the Posada 
de la Rosa until we arrived in 
a darkened kitchen lit only by 
one small window, in the faint 
illumination of which we could 
see the silhouette of gigantic 
water - vases and the ruddy 
gleam of polished stewpans. 
Now and again the owner 
would throw up his hands 
with a wild gesture of negation, 
and, wresting himself away 
from Blows-of-the-Fist, go for 
a rapid walk in the open street, 
recharging himself with phrases 
which he rapidly fired off upon 
his periodical return. At last 
he had come down to three 
hundred and seventy-five pese- 
tas, but in reply Paco had 
only risen to three hundred and 
twenty-five pesetas; so with a 
gap of fifty pesetas, which ap- 
peared unsurmountable in the 
state of conversational exhaus- 
tion that the various members 
of the conclave had reached, 
negotiations seemed to be 
broken off for the night. 
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Antonio had now returned, 
and was wildly enthusiastic 
about the donkey. 

“Tt is fleet; it runs well,” 
he cried. ‘But of course 
three hundred and seventy- 
five pesetas is an absurd price. 
But what a fellow! What 
impertinence to say ‘four hun- 
dred and fifty pesetas to begin 
with.’ I think that remark 
precioso.”’ 

‘* He said ‘four hundred and 
fifty pesetas to begin with,’ ” 
explained the embellisher of 
Virgins to us in execrable 
Spanish, “ which meant that 
he would take less, you under- 
stand.” 

Returning late from supper 
we met Paco, who made us go 
to bed delighted with the 
news that he and the owner 
had at last come to terms at 
three hundred and fifty pesetas 
(about £14). So Jo could 
dream contentedly of wander- 
ing across the scorched plains 
of Andalucia, accompanied by 
a purple donkey, clad in 
rainbow-tinted harness... . 

We were awakened on the 
next day by the sounds of 
loud explosions, although it 
was but 4 4.m. We hurried to 
the window, lightly clad as 
we were, to perceive in the 
dim dawning a few figures 
clustered at the side porch of 
the tall orange-coloured church 
which finished off our street. 
As we watched, rushing arrows 
of flame darted up from the 
group, and rockets with a most 
deafening report burst in all 
directions over our heads, Then 
we remembered that it was 
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Ascension Day, and that Ros- 
ario, the little dark - haired 
daughter of Carmen and niece 
of Antonio, was to be con- 
firmed during the morning. 
Bells and rockets were only 
too efficacious for banishing 
sleep, so we dressed ourselves 
and had had our breakfast 
before we began to wonder 
what we would do with the 
superfluous time thus thrust 
upon us by the boisterous 
clamour of this Spanish mode 
of worship. 

The house of Antonio was a 
bustle. Antonio himself was 
prinked out in new clothes, 
and on the table a new panama 
hat of exaggerated rakishness 
was waiting to be placed on 
the freshly-pomaded hair; be- 
side him his wife Rosa in her 
brown stuff dress of penitence 
was like a beetle vis-a-vis to a 
butterfly. Carmen, Antonio’s 
sister, the stately and hand- 
some mother of the intend- 
ing communicant, moved and 
smiled with a serious gracious- 
ness ; while little Rosario, white 
clad, with wreath of orange- 
blossom clasping the long trans- 
lucent veil to her head, stood 
and moved about with a stiff- 
ened awe as though she were 
a Dutch doll suddenly brought 
to life and still very unaccus- 
tomed to working its joints. 

The church impressed us as 
tall and gay, with a vivid il- 
lumination of sun shafts, which 
splashed great daubs of bril- 
liance on to marble pillars, 
gilded capitals, and long hang- 
ing curtains of rich crimson, 
brilliance which was reflected 
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into the church itself, so that 
the whole glowed, quite lack- 
ing the mystery of our northern 
churches, which to an English- 
man has become indissolubly 
associated with ideas of rever- 
ence. Nor was the service less 
gay than the interior lighting. 
The communicant children were 
herded within a kind of pen of 
planking built down the centre 
of the church, and about this 
pen clustered the congregation 
of admiring parents or relatives, 
mostly women clad in black, 
their heads prettily shrouded 
in the ceremonious mantilla. 
All these people were talking 
loudly, while within the pen 
the sacristan urged the chil- 
dren, in pairs, up towards the 
altar, giving them clumsy 
thrusts and smacks between 
the shoulders when they did 
not move with sufficient alac- 
rity. Up at the altar the 
service droned on, often almost 
drowned by the chatter of 
the congregation. At last, how- 
ever, the talking in the church 
was so loud that the sacristan 
surged downwards, sweeping 
children to right and left, mov- 
ing his arms over their veiled 
heads, as though he were breast- 
ing foam. Coming to the edge 
of the pen, he shouted out re- 
peatedly in a rough coarse 
voice— 

“Ten la boca serrada! Ten 
la boca serrada!”? (Keep your 
mouths shut! Keep your 
mouths shut !) 

** What a hullabaloo ! ” ejacu- 
lated Concha, the sister of Rosa, 
to Jo. 

“Ali the same,” said An- 
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tonio, laughing loudly, “isn’t 
that sacristan precioso. Fancy 
addressing the people in such a 
vulgar fashion, and in church 
too. Oh! he’s a rare chap. 
Tiene gracia. He’s a card.” 

Rosario had just reached the 
altar when a smack resounding 
on Antonio’s shoulder, and a 
rough well-remembered laugh, 
swung us round to find that 
Paco and Blows-of-the-Fist had 
joined our party. 

For a second I marvelled. 
What was Blows-of-the-Fist do- 
ing in achurch? For the gipsy 
tribe is by no means religious. 

“Good day to you cabal- 
leros,” said Paco, and while 
Blows-of-the-Fist was murmur- 
ing conventional greetings, he 
added: ‘‘ That wretched fel- 
low with the donkey has altered 
his mind. We were idiots not 
to give him earnest money yes- 
terday. He is now demanding 
four hundred pesetas. It is 
robbery, of course. The outfit 
is worth three hundred, and 
as you desire it in a hurry, you 
are justified in going to fifty 
pesetas more. But four hun- 
dred is absurd.” 

**One cannot deal with per- 
sons of no honour,” added 
Blows-of-the-Fist. “‘ Do not ac- 
cept this fellow’s offer. Trust 


to me. I will find you another 


in a very short while.” 

Now the little communicants 
had begun to sing in high, 
clear, childish voices. It was 
a queer melody that they sang, 
half Georgian, half Oriental, 
and then a girl of about four- 
teen years old was chanting an 
exquisite air, which thrilled 
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through the half-lit spaces of 
the huge church. It was one 
of those moments which catch 
one unexpectedly, when a piece 
of art perhaps only half per- 
fect, half expressed, has. power 
to move the soul more poig- 
nantly than all the prepared 
masterpieces of creation, when 
the recipient is so attuned that 
he creates in himself an emo- 
tional response transcending 
time and space. The unex- 
pected appeal of that pure 
natural voice—carrying the old 
song of joy up the shafts of 
sunlight as though it would 
climb to heaven itself, vibrat- 
ing from mote to mote—thrust 
Paco and Blows-of-the-Fist and 
purple donkeys a thousand 
miles away. But no sooner 
was the song ended than we 
were dragged back to earth 
by Paco, who remarked loudly— 

** A man has no decency who 
offers you a donkey at three 
hundred and fifty during the 
evening, and who rises to four 
hundred on the following day. 
It makes a fool of a serious 
bargain.” 

Jo left the church nearly 
heart-broken. She had set her 
mind upon that one mauve 
donkey and the gay harness. 
She is a person who reorgan- 
ises her dreams with difficulty ; 
to her at that moment life de- 
prived of purple donkeys was 
no more than bitter blankness. 

Little Rosario, holding up 
her long white dress with the 
one hand, clutching her veil 
with the other, started off 
down the street, entering into 
the houses of her acquaint- 
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ances, where she bestowed kisses, 
receiving in return pence, which 
she dropped into a bag of white 
silk hanging from her arm. 
From time to time during the 
day she would empty the bag 
into her lap, carefully calculat- 
ing the profits of her embraces. 
Our proud morning promenade 
ended at the other side of the 
town in Antonio’s box-factory, 
at which he employed about 
twenty-five girls, each of whom 
Rosario kissed, thereby adding 
greatly to her copper gains. 

“The dress,” said one of the 
girls, “‘is of exquisite satin.” 

“Of course,’’ replied Carmen 
proudly, ‘‘and the underskirt 
is as expensive.” This fact 
was demonstrated. “ The petti- 
coat is of cambric,” went on 
the mother, ‘‘ of best cambric. 
And,’’ she continued, her voice 
rising in inflections of greater 
and yet greater pride, lifting 
the petticoat in its turn, “ the 
drawers are decorated with real 
lace.”’ 

“And now,” said the fore- 
man, “that you have seen 
everything, skip back to work.”’ 

The afternoon was spent in 
a series of childish processions, 
which, starting from the vari- 
ous parish churches, came to a 
swirling conjunction in the plaza 
before the rococo front of the 
Cathedral. The processions be- 
came entangled. Confusion was 
made worse by the onlookers, 
who would not keep out of the 
road, and by the pastry and 
sweet-sellers, who were pushing 
to and fro amongst the children, 
tempting them to expend their 
communicant - kiss - money on 
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baked delicacies. Through the 
tangle a small priest with 
a Napoleonic profile, his face 
pale and perspiring, his eyes 
protuberant with exasperation, 
was hurrying to and fro.. He 
stormed, he raged, shaking fin- 
gers tense with passion at the 
priestlets, who did nothing to 
untie the knots of childish 
matter which their lack of 
leadership had produced. Grad- 
ually the processions were dis- 
entangled, and one by one 
filed past the bishop’s palace, 
cheering and flinging flowers 
into the air. 

A lean man, with unshaven 
cheeks, very large eyes, and a 
hooked nose, sauntered to- 
wards us. 

‘* This individual,’ said An- 
tonio, ‘ though not clever him- 
self, is the associate of all the 
intellectual men of the town. 
I will introduce him, with your 
permission.”’ 

The Associate of Intelligence, 
chewing a cigarette, acknow- 
ledged the introduction. 

‘** What Spain needs,” said 
he in a serious voice, “‘ is fewer 
processions and more factories.”’ 

I looked out over the happy 
laughing people; I looked at 
the rise and fall of the blos- 
soms in the sunlight; I re- 
membered our Black Country, 
our cotton districts, our Pot- 
teries, with their Blackpool as 
a typical outlet for life too pent 
in, and I thought— 

* Association with  intelli- 
gence does not of necessity 
breed wisdom.” 


But in spite of the assur- 





ances of Blows-of-the-Fist, a 
donkey equipage was not easy 
to find. Donkeys there were, 
but even in Murcian Spain the 
war had affected the produc- 
tion of donkey-carts. There 
was indeed a shortage of don- 
key-carts, aggravated by the 
fact that the vegetable seasor: 
was soon opening, during which 
period all available carts would 
be needed. Time dragged on 
day after day, and we became 
more and more impatient, for 
we looked forward with some- 
thing approaching fear to the 
heat of the Andalucian sum- 
mer should we delay too long. 
“There are donkeys,’ said 
Paco, “‘ but the cart and har- 
ness is the problem. Now, if 
you were to use a pack-saddle 
and hampers the thing would 
be settled in a jiffy.” 
Remembering Modestine, as 
well as some experiences with 
pack-ponies in Serbia during 
the war, we hesitated. Then 
Paco announced that he had 
found a champion donkey, and 
said that come what would we 
must buy it. So on that even- 
ing the owner, a very fat man, 
led the animal up to our door. 
It was a small, pale, grey 
donkey with very long ears, 
and Jo once more was at- 
tacked with the unmistakable 
symptoms of love at first sight. 
Bounding on to its back, the 
owner—who looked there not 
unlike the world riding upon 
Atlas—made the donkey canter 
with a brisk step to and fro 
along the footwalk several 
times. When he at last halted 
before our door, the little ani- 
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mal, as if in defiance to any 
weight that could be put upon 
it, lifted its nose to the skies, 
and let out a most ear-splitting 
series of he-haws. 

“That is a precioso donkey,” 
exclaimed Antonio; “with a 
little trouble one could teach it 
to sing flamenco.” 

“A donkey that sings well 
pulls well,” said Paco. 

The animal was lean, and 
had evidently lived none too 
well during the winter. The 
owner seemed fond of it, or he 
played the fondness to increase 
the price; but with a short 
bargain we became possessors 
of the donkey for one hundred 
and twenty-five pesetas, equi- 
valent then to about £5 of 
English money. Paco led the 
donkey away, and the owner, 
as the huge silver five-peseta 


pieces clanked into his palm, 
assured us that the donkey 


would 
Events 
right. 
Having paid for our donkey, 
we now handed to Blows-of-the 
Fist the regulation gipsy’s fee 
of one duro, a five - peseta 
piece, for his intermediary ser- 
vices. It now behoved Blows- 
of-the-Fist to extract a similar 
sum from the ex-owner of the 
donkey. But this proved to 
be a more difficult business. 
The man protested that he had 
sold the donkey dirt cheap, 
that his profit was so small 
that to sacrifice a five-peseta 
piece of it would rob him of all 
benefit. However, tradition 
proved too strong for him, 
and reluctantly he disgorged 


serve us valiantly. 
proved him to be 
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the customary fee. We would 
have been more sympathetic 
had he shown as much real 
affection for his donkey as he 
did for his duro. 

By this time nearly a fort- 
night had elapsed since our 
arrival in Murcia. Possession 
of the donkey spurred our 
determination to start as. soon 
as possible, cart or no cart; 
but at the very moment when 
we were decided to buy pan- 
niers, fortune, or rather bad 
fortune, discovered for us a 
cart. It was not a very hand- 
some affair, for the wheels 
were small and the sides none 
too strong; but it appeared to 
be the only thing we were 
likely to find, so, as Paco 
seemed to be getting tired of 
the affair, we bought our 
cart and some dilapidated har- 
ness for the exorbitant sum 
of £4. 

To celebrate the completion 
of the equipment, Antonio had 
the donkey harnessed; and, 
having loaded the cart with 
several sacks of cement, accom- 
panied by Jo and a small 
boy, he set off across the town 
to his factory. The donkey 
started off with a will, and 
soon disappeared from my sight 
in a cloud of dust, for the roads 
were by now as deep in dust 
as they had been in mud. I 
sauntered slowly towards the 
factory, but before I could 
reach it encountered Jo, who 
was returning afoot. She was 
walking with some stiffness, 
the reason for which was soon 
explained. 

The donkey had been a 
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pannier-donkey, and, unaccus- 
tomed to the sound of the 
cart banging at its heels, had 
accomplished something much 
resembling a bolt. But, noth- 
ing daunted, Antonio, standing 
erect, like a Grecian charioteer, 
had shouted and yelled his 
whirlwind passage through the 
mixed traffic of the town, 
dodging slow ox-waggons, shav- 
ing tram-cars, nearly massac- 
ring more than one pedestrian ; 
while beneath him, over the 
cobbles, very irregular with 
usage and disrepair, the little 
Springless cart had leapt and 
jolted as though it would fall 
to pieces at every bang. A 
board had been set upon the 
cement bags as a seat for Jo, 
and upon this hard board my 
poor wife, clinging for dear 
life to the sides of the cart, 
had been bumped, thumped, 
and pummelled by the com- 
bined reactions of gravity and 
the Murcian streets, until she 
was in as evil a case as a 
schoolboy who has paid the 
proper penalty for misdemean- 
our. However, having escaped 
sudden death once or twice, 
now quite satisfied with the 
capacities of the donkey, she 
was going home at once, in 
order to avoid the return jour- 
ney under Antonio’s tutelage. 
Antonio, however, returned 
more soberly to stable in Paco’s 
yard, for at the factory the 
foreman had pointed out that 
one of the shafts was badly 
cracked. This would need 


strapping with iron before we 
could venture on our tour, so 
in addition we asked the car- 


riage-mender to make several 
hoops of flexible wood, over 
which we proposed to stretch 
a width of canvas, which, as it 
was prepared with oil and white- 
lead for sketching upon, would 
make an excellent protection 
for our goods against both 
sun and rain, though we ex- 
pected little enough of the 
latter. 

By this time, of course, the 
whole town was more or less 
aware of our project, though 
few, except Antonio, one or 
two young painter friends, and 
the embellisher of Virgins, could 
fathom the mystery of our pur- 
pose. On several occasions we 
were asked, why did we not 
take the train, since it was 
possible to travel from Murcia 
to Malaga with the compara- 
tive comfort of the railway ? 
Many persons, not capable of 
understanding that the donkey 
and cart was only to carry our 
goods, protested against the 
lunacy and cruelty of expecting 
so small a donkey to pull two 
lazy lumping English people 
across the sierras of the South. 
We were also informed, by a 
friendly woman in the Govern- 
ment tobacco shop, that the 
betting was 4 to 1 against 
our reaching Malaga; while 
the very idea of a woman ven- 
turing upon so foolhardy an 
experiment was enough to stop 
the breath beneath the some- 
what ample bosoms of the 
young ladies of Murcia, who 
stared at us with so unabashed 
a curiosity that they often 
made Jo frantic with self- 
consciousness, as she has no 
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royal blood in her—not even 
that of an Irish king. 

But as soon as everything 
was ready down came the 
spring rains once more. For 
several days the rain poured 
with a monotonous persistence, 
the dust got itself back into 
mud, while the river rose so 
high that parts of Murcia were 
inundated. Never had such a 
thing been known before at 
such a season. Had we wished 
to set out we were unable, 
for the road between Alcan- 
tarilla and Murcia had become 
such a swamp that not only 


i. 


We had, of course, considered 
very carefully the question of 
our kit. First, we had our 
instruments, a guitar—bought 
in London at a strange musical- 
instrument shop in Bloomsbury, 
a shop of character which you 
may hunt out for yourself if 
you will,—and the Spanish laud 
or lute which Jo had bought 
in Murcia during the previous 
year. We had our painting 
materials, designed to last a 
good two and a half months, 
for we had planned after the 
tour to settle down in the 
village to be discovered most 
suitable for our purpose. We 
had a primus-stove and a 
cooking-pot, with a spare sup- 
ply of paraffin-oil and a tin can 
for methylated spirit; and we 
had clothes for two and a half 
months, including provisions 
for wet weather and for the 
cold, which might be expected 
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would we have been mired 
over the axles, but already 
two large motor-lorries stood 
in the mud abandoned; while 
at another spot an ox-cart had 
overturned, almost blocking the 
road for traffic. This was the 
principal thoroughfare leading 
out of Murcia. So during sev- 
eral days more we sat in our 
flat watching spring slip away 
from us. At last, with two- 
thirds of May wasted, we saw 
the clouds begin to break, and 
decided that, weather or no 
weather, we would set out on 
the morrow. 


of nights in the high passes of 
the Sierra Nevada. An easel, 
sketching-stools, and a large 
sketching umbrella completed 
@ somewhat unwieldy mass of 
material for so simple a trip. 
We felt that it gave us an air 
of terrific wealth, which might 
stand us in bad stead in those 
simpler inns which we hoped 
to frequent. We stowed paint- 
ing materials, clothes, &c., into 
@ square packing-case, tied the 
easel, umbrella, and folding- 
stools into a long bundle, laid 
the instruments upon the whole, 
and were ready for the start at 
eight o’clock of a morning 
beneath a sky which, purple- 
grey patched with blue, was 
undecided between smiles and 
tears, upon a day which we 
did not discover to be a Friday 
until lunch-time, when Jo began 
to write up her notes in the log. 

Antonio found himself too 
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hampered by his business to 
come with us during the first 
few days, as he had planned. 
He had recently, in a fit of 
enthusiasm, taken a factory 
which was at least ten times 
too large for him, and had also 
started the manufacture of pot- 
tery figures of Spanish dancing- 
girls, &c., from which he had 
high hopes of big dividends ; 
but, having undertaken all this 
in the beginning of the great 
European post-war crisis, he 
found that he had need of all 
his enthusiasm to keep him 
cheerful. But he assured us 
that the impediment was only 
temporary, and that he would 
join us at Lorca, which town 
we expected to reach in three 
days. At the moment he pro- 
posed to himself the pleasure 
of accompanying us as far as 
the limits of the tram-line, 
which stretches out some five 
kilometres to the foot of the 
Carthagenian Hills. With him 
came Flores and Garay, two 
young painters of talent; Cle- 
mente the Murcian sculptor, 
designer of the pottery figures 
for Antonio’s new venture, as 
well as sculptor of the Virgins 
enhanced and gilded by Carlos, 
the Virgin embellisher, who 
shouted his last farewells to us 
in a jargon which had become 
such gibberish that he must 
have almost imagined himself 
to be speaking English. Cle- 
mente took charge of the don- 
key with an air of responsi- 
bility, and so with hand- 


Shakes at every house along 
our road we set off towards 
the unknown. 
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Since the direct route by 
Alcantarilla was impassable, 
we were forced to make a 
detour by striking out of the 
town at right angies to a 
place called Palmar, whence a 
road lying almost parallel to 
the main road down the valley 
would eventually bring us to 
our proper destination, adding 
perhaps some eight kilometres 
toour way. But, after all, eight 
kilometres added to five hun- 
dred did not daunt us, so in a 
merry party we took the road, 
shadowed by lime-trees with 
huge mottled trunks, the road 
which leads towards Cartha- 
gena. 

We had to be merry upon 
the setting out, because the 
day was somewhat cheerless. 
It was not warm as Spain 
ought to be in late May, and 
the purple-grey had ousted the 
blue from the sky. Nature has 
a habit of refusing to fill your 
flush when you draw to four 
cards, though sometimes bless- 
ing you with four aces when 
you least deserve it. We soon 
came out of the small circle of 
districts in which we were 
known, and roadside queries 
about the nature of our ex- 
pedition became rife. We were 
a group of five upon the pave- 
ments, while in the middle of 
the roadway Clemente—his face 
set in spectacled determination 
—tramped forward through the 
mud. Our cart, with its tilt 
of painting canvas, was an 
absurd caricature of the gigan- 
tie road-going waggons, which, 
drawn by five or six animals, 
lumbered past us towards the 
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town. The guitar-cases, which 
projected somewhat beyond the 
limits of the cart, gave a clue 
which popular deduction at 
once seized upon; and the 
census of opinion voted that 
we were a travelling circus 
setting out upon a country 
trip. 

At Palmar we halted to buy 
a water-bottle, for they had 
warned us that often from 
village to village no water was 
to be found. From a small 
country shop we purchased a 
large hollow hemisphere of 
white, gently porous clay, with 
a little drinking nozzle upon 
its upper surface, which so 
reminded me of the little pot- 
belly of a Chinese urchin with 
an ill-adjusted navel that it 
was at once christened “the 
stomach.” 

How many times did we 
bless that stomach in after 
days! Its thick clay sides 
were impervious to any heat. 
Indeed, the hotter the day 
the more it sweated, as did 
we; yet, unlike us, the more 
it sweated the cooler did it 
become. Dangling clumsily 
from a rope-handle on the 
shady side of the cart, at any 
moment it was ready to yield 
up its fresh contents, squirting 
the water in a springing stream 
directly into the mouth with- 
out the intervention of cup or 
of can, so that we could offer 
refreshment to the filthiest beg- 
gar, did he demand it, without 
fear of contamination. But Jo 
was sadly inexpert in handling 
the stomach. It took secret 
joy in giving her an unex- 


pected douche in the eye or 
through the opening of her 
blouse. 

Our faithful friends accom- 
panied us yet a few kilometres 
more along our way, cut us a 
switch with which to keep our 
donkey up to its duty, and then 
with many a hand-clasp, with 
many a hat waving, we parted 
—they back to the humdrum 
life of a small Spanish town, 
we forwards to the varied ex- 
periences of the Spanish road. 
Nor was a first experience long 
in presenting itself. 

We had made a few kilo- 
metres very occupied with 
speculations concerning the 
future as well as with some 
experiments in preliminary ac- 
quaintanceship with our don- 
key, when we saw approaching 
us along the road two Spanish 
guardia-civiles mounted upon 
superb horses. I gave them a 
waytarer’s salute, and we were 
passing on, when a loud com- 
mand called us to halt. The 
guardia-civiles had drawn rein, 
and were twisted in their sad- 
dies, looking at us with curi- 
osity diluted by distrust. 

*‘ What is this,’ cried one 
of the men, “‘and what is 
your purpose ? ” 

I stepped back to them, 
handing our passports up to 
the spokesman. 

‘We are English people,’’ I 
explained, ‘“‘and we are walk- 
ing through Spain.” 

The man was frowning over 
the English of my passport. I 
then held out to him our 
citizenship certificate of Murcia, 
which we had been advised to 
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procure. Every Spaniard is 
forced to carry such a paper, 
which certifies his place of 
birth and his social position, 
the price of the certificate vary- 
ing with the rank he occupies. 
Carlos, the embellisher of Vir- 
gins, happening to be a relative 
of some employee in the mairie, 
had offered to procure us such 
certificates as would facilitate 
our encounters with local au- 
thorities. He had done his 
best, but, as he was unwilling 
to put us to more expense 
than necessary, had procured 
for us the cheapest papers 
possible, those issued to tramps 
and beggars. Somehow these 
did -not have the expected 
effect upon the guardia-civile, 
for he frowned more heavily 
than before. 

. “ There is something strange 
in this,” he said to his com- 
panion; and then to us: “I 
insist upon knowing your pur- 
pose.” 

We then remembered that 
we were but twenty miles or so 
from the coast-line, a part of 
Spain more harassed by smug- 
glers than perhaps is any other ; 
indeed, in Murcia one could buy 
contraband tobacco everywhere, 
while a lad hawked smuggled 
cigars from café to café with 
the most public impertinence. 
So I hastened to explain, lest 
we should be hauled forthwith 
back to Murcia in ignominy. 

“We are painters,” I said, 
““and we propose to go from 
village to village. This cart 


carries our materials.” 

“IT do not understand,” said 
the guardia-civile. 
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‘We are painters,’ I re- 
peated desperately—“ artists.” 

** Aha, artists!’ exclaimed 
the guardia-civile. “‘ Theatre ar- 
tists, musicos.” He had caught 
sight of our guitars, and artist 
to an ordinary Spaniard in- 
variably implies the theatre. 

** No, no! ” I answered, “‘ we 
are amateur musicians only ; 
we are painters, pictures, you 
understand. We are going from 
village to village to see views ; 
we are English, from that very 
England, walking, andando.” 

Suddenly comprehension 
lightened the man’s face. 

** Ah, English from that very 
England,” he cried; ‘“‘now I 
understand. It is a cappricio. 
Vaya con Dios, sefiores. Vaya 
con Dios !”’ 

And with mutual salutations 
we resumed our opposite paths. 

We had already christened 
our little grey donkey: it was 
named Colonel Geraldine. We 
had chosen the name as a 
tribute to our great predeces- 
sor, R. L. S.; and what name 
could our henchman bear more 
suitably than that borne by 
the master of the horse to the 
Prince of Bohemia, since our 
Colonel represented the total 
of our cavalry? Besides, we 
have always suspected the orig- 
inal, though a gallant gentle- 
man and perfect courtier, of 
being a bit of an ass. But as 
we became more intimately 
acquainted with the Colonel, 
we began to suspect the apt- 
ness of his christening. Thus 
far we had been walking on 
each side of him with a kind 
of rivalry of proprietorship ; 
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but now, ass-owning beginning 
to lose its first intensity, we 
gradually drew ahead, and left 
the Colonel to follow at his 
sweet will. The road, from 
being a level track threading 
the olive groves, became em- 
banked, and raised some little 
way above the surface. We 
tramped along, glad to be free 
of the fret and bustle of the 
town, excited by a powerless- 
ness to foresee in any way 
what would happen next, when 
a loud shout of dismay from 
the cornfields behind swung us 
around with an instinctive twist. 
We at once saw the Colonel 
tramping steadily along the 
very edge of the embanked 
road, while our cart hovered 
at an angle of 45 degrees, 
about to take a wild plunge 
down the embankment, carry- 
ing with it our goods, our 
guitars, and probably the don- 
key also, to destruction. With 
flea-like leaps we reached the 
spot. Jo rushed to the Colonel’s 
head ; I flung my weight upon 
the cart just in time to prevent 
it from overturning down the 
bank. With a pull by Jo and 
a heave by me, we got the 
whole back upon the level road, 
and wiped our brows with 
thankfulness. 

Off set the Colonel once 
more, but we discovered in him 
a persistent dislike for the 
centre of the path and as per- 
sistent a hankering to tread 
the dizzy edge of the embank- 
ment, to the grave danger of 
all that he carried behind him. 
He had been a pack-donkey, 
and had never learned to allow 
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for the width of the cart. Now 
this characteristic was not at 
all suitable to Colonel Geraldine, 
so we cast about for a new 
sponsor and a new christening. 
Herman Melville suggested a 
parallel: did he not refuse to 
keep to the centre of the road, 
and, travelling so close to the 
edge of reality, at last over- 
turned his whole literary bag 0’ 
tricks into the transcendental 
and the metaphysic? So we 
rechristened the donkey Her- 
man, and kept a close eye 
upon him. 

Presently the road resumed 
its safe level, and we felt that 
Herman could be allowed to 
go alone for a while. We had 
found that the continual watch- 
ing of a donkey is apt to chain 
those flights of fancy which 
the exercise, the fresh air, and 
the broad unusual vistas should 
rather loosen. So off we strolled 
once more, leaving Herman 
to his honest devices. Pres- 
ently we turned round to find 
the road quite empty. Away 
across a side-track, the lumps 
and ruts of which made our 
small cart bounce and toss like 
a reckless launch, Herman 
was struggling. We dashed 
across country, and led the 
animal back to the main road, 
but now discovered a new 
trait—an uneonquerable fasci- 
nation which side-paths of all 
descriptions exercised over his 


fancy. So we immediately 
rechristened him Tristram 
Shandy, and had to keep 


an eye on him, no matter 
whether the road were level 
or embanked. 
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We now realised a fact, 
which Stevenson should have 
taught us, that we had done 
a terrible thing. We had as- 
sumed a responsibility. From 
henceforth we were to walk 
kilometre after kilometre with 
our whole attention glued on 
to the bobbing back and the 
expressive ears of this donkey. 
We were no longer free human 
beings. We had become mere 
donkey-watchers. We were be- 
come parasites. 

We found indeed that the 
thing was exaggerated. As 
the morning wore on Tristram 
Shandy slackened his paces. 
He had started out from his 
stable with some energy, for 
he had been haltered at the 
stall and had been fed with 
corn for a longer period than 
ever he could previously re- 
member ; but now this energy 
was dying down. He had been 
a fruit-peddling donkey, accus- 
tomed to wander from house 
to house, to work for long 
hours but in spasmodic move- 
ments ; so this continual pat- 
pat-pat along the highroad 
and this continual rumble at 
his heels and pull on his collar 
puzzled him. His ears were 
eternal notes of interrogation, 
80 obviously was he querying 
the abrupt change in his habits. 
But the slackening of his pace 
imposed upon us one of two 
alternatives: eituer we had 
to hurry him along, or we had 
to slacken ourselves. Now if 
we were forced to hurry him 
along, it meant a crying of 
‘“‘Arré Burro! Arré Burro!” 


every two or three minutes, 
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until our voices were hoarse and 
the daylight was poisoned with 
*Arré Burro”; until ‘* Arré 
Burro ’’ became a sort of Bud- 
dhistic ‘“‘Om mane padue Om,” 
deadening the mind till either 
nirvana or lunacy hovered very 
close at hand. On the other 
hand, if we adjusted ourselves 
to his pace it was to a slow 
slouch, halting a little on each 
foot before one took the next 
step, a method of proceeding 
which became tiring in very 
little time. 

Tristram Shandy, of course, 
was no fool. He had totted 
us up within the first five miles ; 
he had our measure far more 
aptly than we had his. So at 
last we were forced to slow 
down to about two and a half 
miles an hour, a pace which 
was normal to him; for we 
encountered a harvester who, 
with a broad palmetto hat on 
his head, his sickle thrust into 
his belt and grass shoes on his 
feet, walked along the highway 
at an easy-rolling gait exactly 
matching that of the donkey. 
The habit of walking with 
animals was one which we had 
yet to acquire. 

The day held on without 
sun, cool almost to chilliness. 
We plodded along the road, 
which, skirting the foot of the 
mountains, runs parallel with 
the sea. Below us was a view 
typical of this part of Spain. 
Our road lay midway through 
the patches of corn or of 
square- planted olive groves, 
which marked the transience 
between the sterile lilac-tinted 
hills and the luxuriance of the 
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broad irrigated valley, which 
stretched a closely - woven 
breadth of green across five 
miles or so of fertility, the 
famous Huertas de Murcia. 
Eastwards the valley went 
broadening gently into the 
mists of distance; westwards 
it mounted gradually, but a 
few miles beyond our position 
the character of the vegetation 
changed with a peculiar abrupt- 
ness. The dense greenery of 
tomatoes, pimento, potato, cab- 
bage, and alfalfa grass, threaded 
by lines of apple, pear, peach, 
mulberry, and quince trees, was 
cut off as sharply as though 
with a pair of shears, and the 
land became yellow with a 
corn which was already be- 
ginning to ripen, or dusty grey 
with plantations of olive-trees. 
At this point there was a huge 
breach in the lines of opposing 
hills, and one could see that 
the flat carpet of green made 
a sudden turn, plunging through 
this opening to sweep away 
northwards out of sight. The 
green marked the course of 
that river Segura which makes 
the Murcian valley and the 
valley above one of the richest 
parts of Spain. No water, no 
vegetables, is an inexorable 
rule in these southern countries, 
where the rains of spring or 
of autumn do but just damp 
the soil sufficiently to nourish 
the hardy olive or the quickly- 
ripening corn. 

We came to a turning which 
should lead us back to the 
main road at the village of 
Librilla, where we had pro- 
posed to rest for the night, 
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having made some fifteen miles 
or so as a start. 

First, however, we had to 
descend into the valley, where 
at the side of an old bridge 
we outspanned Tristram, let- 
ting him graze at the roadside 
grass, while we regaled our- 
selves on goat’s cheese, bread, 
and chocolate, refreshing our- 
selves with draughts from “‘ the 
stomach,’ — draughts which 
smacked yet too strongly of 
Mother Earth to be quite 
nectar-like. Still, it was our 
first vagrant lunch. We felt 
determined to be romantic 
about it, though we lacked 
sun, we lacked warmth, we 
lacked even a dry place to 
sit upon; for the torrents of 
rain of the last few days had 
confoundedly soaked the coun- 
try, which smelt ‘‘ demmed 
demp, moist and unpleasant.” 
We had determined to carry 
no wine, for wine is bad drink- 
ing during the heat of the day, 
but on this occasion we longed 
for a bottle with which to 
cheer us. 

Owing to the miserable cir- 
cumstances lunch did not de- 
tain us long, so having given 
ourselves a little more time in 
order to rest Tristram, we arose, 
backed him once more into 
the shafts, and set out on the 
two-mile drag up a slow aggra- 
vating ascent, which should 
lead us to the village of 
Librilla. 

But when we reached the 
main road we found that our 
village, cowering behind ochre 
walls in a dip of the valley 
plain, was almost a mile away ; 
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but it was a mile back along 
the road towards Murcia ! There 
is a tremendous difference be- 
tween making a detour of 
eight kilometres and going one 
kilometre back upon your road, 
a kilometre which would have 
to be recaptured on the next 
morning ; so we sat ourselves 
down on a convenient stone 
and held a consultation. Al- 
hama, the next village, was 
five miles farther on, but we 
had already made some fifteen 
miles. We are not quite ama- 
teur walkers, having often spent 
our pre-war summers wander- 
ing in various places; but we 
have a starting enthusiasm 
which has something in com- 
mon with the amateur. We 
are liable to forget the old 
proverb, never so true as at 
the beginning of a walk—fes- 
tina lente. Fifteen miles had 
left us sound; it was still 
early in the afternoon; what 
was five miles more? ‘So we 
decided that the village of 
Librilla was an ugly-looking 
place anyhow, and turned Tris- 
tram westwards again. 

But in order to pay us off 
for our recklessness these were 
a five miles very different from 
those others which we had 
traversed. The road along the 
mountain-side had been well 
drained, little used, and of 
good surface, although the map 
marked it as but a second- 
class road. Here we were on 
a first-class road. It was broad, 
but through much traffic, little 
repairing, and constant rains it 
was not so much a road as a 
large-scale model of an archi- 
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pelago. Sometimes by jump- 
ing from island to island we 
could gain a quarter of a kilo- 
metre without floundering into 
a mud-hole, but were we never 
so careful the flounder came 
sooner or later. 

There were large piles of 
stone on each side of the road, 
so that some day it may be 
repaired ; but these were no 
consolation to us, for Tristram, 
with a maddening persistence, 
steered towards them, dragging 
the cart over them at hair- 
raising angles of incidence. As 
such occasions presented them- 
selves, mud or no mud, the 
nearer one of us had to dash to 
the reins and stave off catas- 
trophe at the expense of boots. 
The liquid mud, which soon 
had soaked our stockings, car- 
ried in suspension a large 
amount of solid and abrasing 
matter, so that in a short 
while we were practically going 
barefooted in grit. The map 
had marked this piece of road as 
very picturesque, but in addi- 
tion to our walking troubles, a 
slow persistent rain had come 
on, and no pictorial values 
could raise our spirits an inch. 
Besides, what picturesqueness 
there was lay buried in clouds 
and mist, so that we were by 
no means sorry when the first 
houses of Alhama came into 
view, and with a few inquiries 
we were directed to a huge 
closed portal in a flat-fronted 
windowless house, which we 
were informed was the posada. 

We were not then aware, 
nor indeed did we learn for 
some while, the true ceremony 
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for use on arriving at a posada. 
I remained in the road hold- 
ing the donkey, while Jo—who 
looked the more respectable of 
the two—pushed the great door 
open, entered the hostelry, and 
demanded from a _ black-clad 
woman if there were a bedroom 
for the night. Jo was dressed 
in a one-piece, pale-blue cotton 
dress, over which she was wear- 
ing a mattamac somewhat 
stained by use, for we had 
decided not to do this tour in 
our best clothes. She was 
muddied to the knees, and on 
her head she had an old panama 
hat, which had become de- 
pressed by the rain; so that 
to the woman she must have 
appeared a queer sight in a 
land where women do not wear 
mackintoshes, and where pana- 
ma hats are headgear solely for 
men. Why, she might just as 
well have entered in a pair of 
trousers. 

The woman looked at her 
with no kindliness. 

‘There isn’t a room,” she 
said. 

** But,” exclaimed Jo, dis- 
mayed, ‘‘we have a donkey 
and cart here. Where can we 
stay ?”’ 

The woman’s features soft- 
ened a little. 

** Well,” she replied, “ you 
can stay here, I suppose, if 
you want to. But you can’t 
have a room until the train 
passengers have come in, and 
I know how many they will 
be needing.” 

But when we had dragged 
our muddy donkey into the 
big yard of the posada, when 
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the mozo, the ostler lad, who 
was a son of the house, had 
had a peep at our luggage, 
he was smart enough to per- 
ceive that here were travellers 
outside of normal experience ; 
and, with a few words to his 
hard-faced mother, procured us 
a grudging admission to the 
upstairs apartments. 

Once there we were well 
enough satisfied. For two pese- 
tas, or about 1s. 8d. the night, 
we had a seignorial white- 
washed sitting-room, with an 
alcove in which was a curtained 
bed. By the time we had 
transferred our luggage, the 
mozo had stripped Tristram of 
the harness, and had given to 
him a measure of barley, liber- 
ally mixed with chopped straw. 
The bedrooms, which looked 
inwards over the yard, gave 
on to a dark passage fully 
twelve feet wide, which had 
but one small window set high 
up under the eaves of the 
house. At the end of the 
passage a broad stone stair- 
case dropped to the entrance 
portal, from which the posada 
spread left and right into a 
storeroom for carted goods and 
a long kitchen. The Spanish 
posada is a substitute for the 
railway goods station, as well 
as for the railway sidings, and 
of hotel: it houses man, beast, 
cart, and effects awaiting 
cartage. 

Unluckily the posada did 
nothing to relieve us from our 
tired melancholy. The kitchen, 
which was our only refuge, was 
a large bare room built for a 
warm climate, and the evening 
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was more chilly and dank than 
had been the day. In this 
severe interior the figures of 
two or three uncommunicative 
women, draped in black from 
head to toe, moved slowly 
about ; on a low stool an old 
man, dressed also in sable, 
stared at us as we entered. 
There was indeed but one 
cheerful spot in our first wel- 
come: this was where three 
huge and antique Sevillian 
basins, each nearly two feet in 
diameter, rested upon great 
water-vessels of swelling shape 
made of red glazed clay. These 
basins seemed almost a comic 
spot in this convent-like in- 
terior: they were decorated in 
green, vivid yellow, and black, 
with primitive paintings; the 
one held a large grinning face, 
life size, in drawing; another 
was painted with a dancing 
man; while the third exhibited 
a weird yellow-and-green cow, 
which was amazing in the 
vividness of its presentation. 
The Société des Independants 
in Paris would have welcomed 
them with cheers of enthusiasm. 
But to balance this beauty of 
primitive art there was a cup- 
board filled with the most 


hideous crockery of a com- 
mercial age, all clearly very 
much prized by its possessors. 
We fell to wine for cheerful- 
ness, wine which was served to 
us in one of those spouted 
vessels, so that Jo, to her dis- 
grace, had to ask for a glass. 
But there was no balm in 
Gilead: the wine was rough 
and sour. So, sitting upon 
low stools and dining off a 
table some eighteen inches high, 
we tried to bury our depression 
under layers of an excellent 
omelette and potatoes, which 
had been fried in a rather 
strong olive-oil. Meanwhile 
the black-clad family of the 
inn sat down at another low 
table to their own supper, a 
supper of snails and rice, of 
which they courteously offered 
us @ portion in the Spanish 
fashion. The snails were in 
their shells, of course, and the 
sound of that family’s indus- 
trious suction stirred up further 
waves of melancholy to harrow 
our souls, so that in the last 
stages of blue despair we hur- 
ried to our bedroom and sought 
refuge in sleep. We were very 
tired, and the desired relief 
was not long in coming to us. 


(To be continued.) 








MURDER AND MAGIC. 
BY SIR HUGH CLIFFORD, G.C.M.G. 


II. 


OnE of the most puzzling 
characteristics of the obscure 
psychology of primitive peoples 
in the Tropics is their appa- 
rently measureless credulity. 
No European who has had 
intimate dealings only with 
men of his own race has any 
conception of the ease with 
which, in tropical lands, a man 
of resolute demeanour and of 
strong personality can impose 
himself upon his fellows, or of 
the extraordinary nature of 
the drafts upon their blind 
faith in him which even the 
most untrustworthy person can 
present without any danger 
of seeing them dishonoured. 
One or two instances will 
suffice to illustrate this peculi- 
arity. 

In British North Borneo, 
during the concluding decade 
of last century, a naked Méarut 
medicine-man strayed up from 
the South into the Kaningan 
valley, which lies behind a 
range of mountains at a dis- 
tance of two days’ stiff tramp 
and climb from the little village 
of Papar on the West Coast. 
He was, to all seeming, just 
an ordinary Mérut, naked like 
the rest, save for a foul loin- 
clout and a sleeveless grass 
coat, with two grotesque tails 
hanging down behind. He 
brought no credentials, and he 


was poverty-stricken, dirty, and 
disreputable. Shortly before 
his arrival, the Government of 
the Chartered Company had 
put an effectual end to the 
amiable practice among the 
Mfruts of holding a periodical 
bangun—a ceremony in which 
some cripple or aged person 
was placed in a cage, suspended 
from the roof-beam in the 
verandah of the communal hut 
in which the entire village 
resides, and was thereafter 
goaded slowly to death by 
men, women, and children, each 
prod being accompanied by a 
message which the victim was 
charged to deliver to some 
deceased member of the tribe 
when the former should have 
reached the Land of Shades. 
Communication with the dead 
had thus been abruptly inter- 
rupted; but the Marut medi- 
cine-man professed his ability 
to restore it. The Valhalla of 
the Méruts is believed by them 
to be the summit of Kinabalu, 
the great mountain, 13,000 feet 
in altitude, which dominates all 
their country; and the medi- 
cine-man asserted that, by 
means of a mysterious initiatory 
process, he could confer the 
power of flight upon his dis- 
ciples, who would then be able 
to visit their dead in person. 
Of the many who eagerly sought 
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initiation, he selected half a 
dozen, to the intense disap- 
pointment of those who were 
rejected; and, in the first 
instance, he called upon them 
to surrender to him all their 
personal property, including 
their wives. To this demand 
no objection was raised; the 
neophytes were rigidly segre- 
gated; and for several weeks 
they were subjected by the 
medicine-man to elaborate pre- 
paratory treatment. Then, 
upon a certain day, they were 
brought forth from their seclu- 
sion, were made to climb to 
the top of some cocoanut-palms 
in the presence of their as- 
sembled fellows, were bidden 
to precipitate themselves there- 
from, and were all smashed 
like s0 Many eggs. 

The next step, any one un- 
acquainted with the mentality 
of the people of the Tropics 
might logically conclude, must 
obviously be the public lynch- 
ing of the impostor; but noth- 
ing of the sort occurred. The 
medicine - man, quite undis- 
mayed by the appalling catas- 
trophe, calmly explained that 
his victims must have neglected 
to perform some of the initiatory 
practices which he had been at 
such pains to enjoin upon them, 
and that their blood was there- 
fore on their own heads. Argu- 
ing the case upon these lines, 
he had no difficulty in carrying 
conviction to his hearers; and 
at once a fresh batch of candi- 
dates presented itself for initi- 
ation into the mysteries, its 
members overflowing with con- 
fidence in their ability to prove 
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themselves more apt pupils 
than their predecessors. Before 
the instruction of this second 
batch of neophytes was com- 
pleted, however, news of the 
accident reached the Govern- 
ment on the coast, and a strong 
posse of armed police, under 
the command of a couple of 
Europeans, descended one after- 
noon upon the Kaningan valley, 
and effected the arrest of the 
medicine-man. The Mfruts are 
not a warlike or courageous 
people, and the skulls which 
hang in festoons from the wall- 
plates of their dwellings are 
mostly the property of persons 
—frequently women or children 
—who have been killed by 
treachery or stealth. On this 
occasion, however, their genuine 
concern for the welfare of their 
prophet very nearly goaded 
them to the pitch of fury that 
alone can compel them to put 
up a fight. None the less the 
medicine-man was safely con- 
veyed to the coast, was sen- 
tenced to life-long imprison- 
ment, and was shut up in the 
jail at Sandakan, over the ram- 
shackle palisade of which he 
never attempted to escape by 
flight. Yet the Maruts of the 
Kaningan valley continued to 
maintain that the Government, 
by its ill-considered and insen- 
sate act, had robbed them of 
one who might have rendered 
to them a service of incalcul- 
able value, if only he had been 
afforded a fair chance. 

My second example is taken 
from the Gold Coast. A few 
years ago there was an epidemic 
in that Colony of what is 
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locally known as “ money- 
doubling,” which is the old con- 
fidence trick conducted upon 
a somewhat grandiose scale. 
The rascals who claim this gift 
profess to be able to convert 
coppers into silver and silver 
into gold coins, or alternatively 
to increase the amount of the 
cash submitted to them for the 
purpose. By sleight of hand, 
they perform this useful miracle 
in the presence of large and 
excited mobs, and they main- 
tain an unbroken record of 
success until some really sub- 
stantial sum is subjected to the 
experiment. Then, for the first 
time, the magic fails to work, 
and the money confided to 
them vanishes; but the rogue 
is seldom blamed, as, in the 
opinion of the local public, 
even the most expert miracle- 
worker cannot fairly be ex- 
pected to bring off his coups 
with an absolute monotony of 
success, wherefore an occasional 
failure is not held in any degree 
to reflect upon the bona fides 
of the ‘“ money-doubler.” So 
firm was this conviction, that 
when the frauds committed 
became so numerous and 80 
extensive that the police found 
it necessary to take the matter 
and the culprits up, their inter- 
ference was a good deal re- 
sented, even by men who had 
themselves suffered heavy losses. 
Over and over again, when 
these cases came before the 
Supreme Court, victims of the 
‘** money - doublers” pleaded 
passionately with the Judges 
on their behalf, stoutly main- 
taining their innocence of any 
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intention to defraud, and assert- 
ing that to imprison them was 
an obvious folly, as, if they 
were suffered to go free, they 
might perhaps manage to per- 
form with success miracles 
which had hitherto been at- 
tended with failure, and so 
end after all in enriching many 
whom they had so far had the 
ill-fortune to impoverish. The 
unimaginative Europeans on 
the Bench, however, turned 
deaf ears to these pleadings, 
and a number of “ money- 
doublers ”’ were sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment. 
Now it chanced that at this 
time the big jail at Cape Coast 
was under the supervision, tem- 
porarily, of an African head- 
jailer, owing to the invaliding 
of the European who should 
have been in charge; and it 
subsequently transpired that a 
noted ‘‘ money-doubler,” who 
was one of its inmates, was let 
out daily during this period, 
clad in mufti, to carry on his 
profession on a profit-sharing 
agreement with the native jailer. 
The people of Cape Coast— 
which is the capital of the 
Fanti country, and one of the 
most intellectually advanced 
centres in all West Africa— 
knew all about this “‘ money- 
doubler,” and were perfectly 
aware that he was actually 
undergoing a sentence for @ 
very barefaced swindle. This, 
however, did not deter them 
from confiding their money to 
him in order that it might be 
increased by occult means; 
and it is on record that this 
enterprising person was able, 
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week after week, to drive a 
roaring trade with results highly 
lucrative to himself and to his 
warder accomplices, while enjoy- 
ing to the full the hospitality 
of the Government, and con- 
verting a punitive institution 
into a convenient strategic base. 

This strange alacrity to ac- 
cept a man at his own valua- 
tion of himself, and to continue 
to believe in him implicitly 
long after practical demonstra- 
tions have torn his pretensions 
to shreds, is characteristic 
of the rank and file of the 
West African population, and 
forms one of the great assets 
of the local magician. Gilbert’s 
famous couplet— 


‘* He was the bravest knight in France, 
He said so, and he ought to know,” 


would apparently be a per- 
fectly convincing statement in 
the estimation of many primi- 
tive peoples; and this it is 
that renders possible the exist- 
ence and the long survival of 
such creatures as Usebang of 
Iruan, the wandering witch- 
finder of the Ogoja Province 
of Nigeria. 

This man, who was tried on 
the capital charge in August 
1922, and was publicly executed 
a couple of months later, was 
reputed at the time of his 
arrest to have caused the death 
of more than a hundred of his 
fellow-creatures. 

In many parts of the Southern 
Provinces, and notably in the 
Niger Delta and in the country 
which lies between the valley 
of the Benue river and the sea, 
ordeal by poison-drinking is a. 
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highly popular method of de- 
tecting witches and wizards, 
and of proving the guilt or 
innocence of persons who are 
suspected or accused of witch- 
craft. During the great in- 
fluenza epidemic which swept 
through West Africa in the 
autumn of 1918, there was a 
notable recrudescence of this 
practice, and scores of lives 
were sacrificed in attempts to 
fix responsibility for the deaths 
which were everywhere occur- 
ring. As has already been 
stated in an earlier article, 
very few, if any, of the pagan 
peoples of West Africa have 
ever attained to a recognition 
of death from natural causes 
as a possible phenomenon, all 
casualties occasioned by sick- 
ness, accident, or old age being 
attributed to magic agencies. 
When, therefore, an epidemic 
occurs, the deaths and illnesses 
which result are regarded as 
evidence that witchcraft is being 
locally practised upon an un- 
usually large scale, and every- 
body is greatly concerned to 
detect and punish the culprits, 
and thus to put an end to the 
danger whereby the entire com- 
munity is threatened. 
Accordingly, while the in- 
fiuenza was raging, dozens of 
villages infected by it hast- 
ened to seek the aid of the 
most famous medicine-men of 
the neighbourhood, and men, 
women, and children—each in- 
dividual being, of course, sub- 
limely conscious of his or her 
personal innocence—rushed to 
submit themselves to the ordeal 
by means of which the guilty 
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would be simultaneously de- 
tected and punished by death. 
The method employed to this 
end was exceedingly simple. 
The medicine-man whose ser- 
vices had been enlisted pro- 
ceeded to concoct an immense 
brew of sasswood-bark soaked 
in water, over which he mut- 
tered certain magic incanta- 
tions. The community was 
then assembled, and all of 
them, or the members of cer- 
tain families among them upon 
whom suspicion of witchcraft 
had fastened, were invited to 
drink a portion of the stuff, 
which was poured down their 
throats from a calabash by 
the medicine-man. Those upon 
whom the potion acted as an 
emetic, though often rendered 
very seriously ill, usually con- 
trived to survive, and were 
thereby held to have estab- 
lished their innocence. The 
remainder died in great agony 
in the space of about half an 
hour, thus proving conclusively 
that they were responsible for 
the influenza epidemic. I have 
met with no recorded case of 
@ Man or a woman who, having 
in such circumstances been 
called upon to drink sasswood, 
declined the invitation; and 
even people of comparative 
enlightenment, who have out- 
grown the superstitions of their 
fellows, freely state that it 
would not be possible for them 
to do so. Public opinion is 
too strong to admit of such 
refusal, which would be re- 
garded as tantamount to an 
acknowledgment of guilt, and 
would carry with it the penalty 
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of lifelong ostracism. The ap- 
portionment of punishment for 
murders occasioned by com- 
munal sasswood - drinking is, 
therefore, one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of its kind. The 
victims, in almost every in- 
stance, can be shown to have 
been not only willing, but eager 
to undergo the ordeal; the 
sense of the entire community 
not only approves, but demands 
the practice ; and the belief is 
strongly held that the weeding- 
out of witches and wizards by 
this means is the only effectual 
way of dealing with a serious 
epidemic, or, indeed, with any 
impressive communal catas- 
trophe. None the less, it is 
necessary for the Government 
to do everything in its power 
to discourage and repress this 
custom, and to bring home to 
the people an understanding 
of the fact that its perpetua- 
tion will not be tolerated. Ac- 
cordingly, the medicine - man 
who has presided at a fatal 
sasswood - drinking, when de- 
tected, is almost invariably 
hanged, as also are often the 
chiefs or headmen who have 
invoked his aid and have organ- 
ised the ordeal. The former, 
who of course exacts a fee as a 
reward for his services, belongs 
to a class which it is necessary 
gradually to stamp out, and 
the death penalty is the most 
effectual means of discouraging 
those from whom its ranks 
would otherwise be continu- 
ously recruited. In the case of 
chiefs and headmen, however, 
the character and the compara- 
tive advancement or backward- 
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ness of the tribe to which they 
belong are carefully considered 
and weighed in the balance, in 
each instance, before the mea- 
sure of their responsibility and 
the punishment to be allotted 
to them are determined. 
Usebang of Iruan was a 
medicine-man, who may quite 
possibly have been possessed 
of some knowledge and skill 
as a herbalist, and whose busi- 
ness it was to physic the sick 
and to discover and announce 
the supernatural causes of their 
ailments. In his time he had 
organised and presided over 
many sasswood-drinkings, but 
he differed from his fellows in 
that, finding this branch of his 
trade falling slack and the vil- 
lages reluctant to requisition 
his services, owing to the well- 
known if incomprehensible atti- 
tude of the Government in the 
matter, he took the initiative 
upon himself, and, when not 
otherwise engaged, roamed at 
large throughout the country- 
side “smelling out” witches 
and wizards, without awaiting 
the customary invitations from 
the communities which he de- 
clared them to be infesting. 
The implements of his trade 
were a piece of hippopotamus 
tusk, hung with little brass 
bells, which he used as a rattle, 
and the horn of a bush-cow. 
“Tf I take this piece of ivory 
with bells in my hand and 
shake it,” he said at his trial, 
“it will tell me if a village is 
good or bad. This rattle will 
also tell me who is possessed 
of a witch. If a person comes 
to me and asks me to perform 
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as a doctor in his town, all the 
people are collected, each per- 
son is produced in front of me, 
and I am asked, ‘Is this per- 
son possessed of a witch or 
not?’ My rattle will tell me 
if a person is possessed of a 
witch or not. If the person is 
possessed of a witch, the people 
will tell that person to drink 
sasswood.”’ The evidence upon 
which he was convicted of 
murder, however, showed that 
he was not the passive con- 
sultant physician which this 
statement would seem to indi- 
cate. 

The clusters of squalid grass 
and palm-leaf huts which form 
the villages of the Ogoja Pro- 
vince, embedded in mean and 
dust-caked forest that lacks all 
the beauty and the grandeur 
and the luxuriant variety of 
the vast Malayan woodlands, 
are cheerless places enough at 
the best of times. At the 
height of the rainy season, 
when the dust is turned to 
mud and the almost perpetual 
downpour is only interrupted 
by intervals during which mois- 
ture drips unceasingly with a 
sound as of furtive sobbing, 
theirs is an atmosphere as 
melancholy and depressing as 
any that can be encountered 
throughout the length and 
breadth of the Tropics. It was 
into one of these villages— 
Edum in the Mbube country— 
that Usebang came one evening 
when night was about to fall, 
and standing at a central spot, 
shook his rattle, and proclaimed 
repeatedly in a loud voice, 
* This village is no good. There 
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are too many witches in it.” 
The people crowded around him 
and clamoured to know how 
the witches were to be elimi- 
nated. Nobody dreamed of 
disputing the correctness of 
the magician’s diagnosis, or 
bade him mind his own busi- 
ness; and after he had told 
the people that he would deal 
with the matter in the morn- 
ing, he was taken away and 
fed, lodged, and “cared for in 
a manner befitting the awe 
and reverence which his as- 
sumption of occult powers could 
be relied upon to ensure. Then 
the poor folk of the village 
retired to rest in their miserable 
huts, thrilled and filled with 
superstitious terrors, and op- 
pressed beyond their melan- 
choly wont by the knowledge 
that a terrible ordeal awaited 
them on the morrow. 

Shortly after daybreak, the 
voice of the medicine-man was 
again heard proclaiming aloud 
the woeful state of Edum, 
owing to the multiplicity of its 
witches, and bidding no man or 
woman go forth to the farms 
or to their work on food-plot 
or in palm-grove. When the 
excited people came out of 
their huts into the comfortless 
chill of a dank and drizzling 
dawn, they found a frail barrier 
of boughs erected across the 
exit from the village, and Use- 
bang seated near it, on a sort 
of improvised stool, busily en- 
gaged in concocting a brew of 
sasswood amid many mysteri- 
ous mutterings and posturings. 
The awe-stricken wretches came 
readily enough to undergo the 
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ordeal, and the following ac- 
count of the procedure adopted 
was subsequently given in Court 
by one of the survivors :— 

“I was one of many people. 
When we had walked down 
the road for about a hundred 
yards, I saw Usebang. He was 
sitting on a stick on the right 
side of the road. I saw him 
give drink to other people 
before I went up. I went up 
to him in my turn. I sat down 
on the ground close to him 
with my back against his knees. 
Usebang then put his hand 
over my eyes and gave me to 
drink from a drinking calabash. 
After I had drunk I knew the 
liquid was sasswood. I left, 
and went to my house. I had 
not been home long before I 
was very sick, vomiting. After 
I had finished vomiting the 
sun was nearly noon-high. I 
washed myself. Shortly after- 
wards two small boys called 
Osuma and Elele came to my 
house and told me that Jakeo- 
poke, Elembua, and Oki, who 
were all women, and a man 
named Agbo Alan, were dead. 
I did not see any of the bodies. 
I was too weak to be able to 
leave my house.” 

Other witnesses proved that, 
while practically every inhab- 
itant of the village had drunk 
the sasswood, eight of them 
died within an hour or two of 
the time when they underwent 
the ordeal, and in each instance 
Usebang claimed from the sur- 
viving relatives of the deceased 
“‘ witch ” or “ wizard ”’ half the 
shroud, if the corpse was in- 
terred quickly, and an addi- 
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tional fee of six shillings if, 
in his opinion, the obsequies 
had not been performed with 
sufficient despatch. His object 
probably was to remove the 
principal evidences of his crime 
as speedily as possible. The 
shrouds were pieces of white 
linen, of which no other use 
had previously been made, and 
Usebang personally visited the 
house of each of his victims 
and himself divided the shrouds 
into two equal portions, carry- 
ing away the part which he 
claimed as his share. At a 
liberal computation, each suc- 
cessful murder brought the 
medicine-man in goods or 
money to the value of from 
eight to fourteen shillings—an 
exceedingly modest professional 
fee; but this merely serves to 
show how cheaply the lives of 
their fellows are held by folk 
of his persuasion. 

A man named Ogbadu, the 
husband of a woman named 
Onyerim, who was one of Use- 
bang’s victims on this occasion, 
was ill in bed at the time, and 
did not himself attend the sass- 
wood-drinking in consequence. 
At the trial he stated that 
Onyerim had gone out to draw 
water at dawn, and on her 
return had told him that “all 
the people were going to drink 
sasswood.” She then went out 
again. About an hour later 
Ogbadu’s stepson ran in saying 
that Onyerim had drunk sass- 
wood, and had been taken to 
the house of her sister Alan. 
He then set to work to heat 
some water for use as an 
emetic. Meanwhile Ogbadu got 
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out of bed: and hobbled to 
Alan’s house. He told the rest 
of his story as follows :— 

“T found my wife and Alan 
sitting on the ground behind 
Alan’s house. Only Alan and 
my wife were there. I spoke 
to my wife and told her to 
keep up her courage though 
many people had died. She 
answered that she was very 
weak and did not expect to 
live. Alan had my wife in 
her arms. I returned to my 
house. Before I left, my wife 
told me that she had drunk 
sasswood given her by Usebang. 
Usebang had told her there 
were many witches in our town, 
and that whoever did not drink 
would be driven from the town. 
I was sitting in my house about 
midday when I heard a mighty 
wailing, and people crying that 
Onyerim had died. Very soon 
after Usebang came to my 
house and told me that every 
one who had died of the sass- 
wood must be buried at once ; 
so I took a piece of cloth I 
had had by me for some time 
—TI paid 12s. for it—to go and 
bury my wife. Usebang took 
the cloth from me and divided 
it into two. It was a long 
piece of cloth, about eight 
yards in length. He took one 
piece and gave me the other. 
I went again to Alan’s com- 
pound, and there I saw the 
dead body of my wife. The 
body was on the ground in the 
same place where I had seen 
her sitting during my first visit. 
Many people were present. 
After I had seen the body I 
returned to my house in great 
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distress. Otunkpe, my son, 
dug the grave. My wife was 
in good health before she drank 
the sasswood.” 

Another witness, Agbor, who 
was also laid up with an injury 
caused by a burn, and who had 
not therefore attended the sass- 
wood-drinking, related the story 
of his mother Elembua’s death 
in the following words :— 

“She came into the yard. 
I was sitting outside the house, 
and she at once began to vomit. 
I asked her what was the 
matter. She said Usebang had 
given her sasswood to drink. 
She continued to be violently 
sick, and suddenly collapsed 
on the ground and died. I 
had no one to help me, so I 
buried her myself. I dug a 
grave three feet deep and put 
the body into it. I had dug 


the grave and had got myself 


ready to bury my mother when 
Usebang arrived. He told me 
that if I did not bury the body 
at once I should have to pay 
him twelve rods, the value of 
which is six shillings. He took 
my piece of cloth [viz., his 
mother’s shroud] and was going 
away with it. I caught hold 
of him, and said that I could 
not bury my mother naked. 
He tried to fight me; then he 
ceased, divided the cloth in 
half, and took half away. After 
1 had buried her, I fired a gun. 
Usebang came back and said 
that if I did that again he 
would make me pay for it. 
My mother had no people, and 
no one would come and help 
me with the burial, as they said 
she was a witch.” 
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The evidence of the various 
witnesses showed that there was 
widespread grief that day in 
the village of Edum, husbands 
weeping for their wives, sons 
for their mothers, and men for 
their brethren, and that from 
one house of mourning to an- 
other Usebang ‘passed, like the 
evil ghoul he was, utterly un- 
moved by the misery he had 
wrought, collecting his portion 
of the shrouds, and inflicting 
an occasional fine to hurry up 
the burials ; comporting himself 
in as methodical and business- 
like a fashion as if he had been 
engaged in any perfectly normal 
and legitimate trading trans- 
action. He had done the same 
thing dozens of times before 
with complete success and im- 
punity, the awe which he in- 
spired availing to protect him 
from the hatred in which he 
must have been held by the 
relations of those whom he had 
killed. It is satisfactory to 
note, however, that once at 
least the resentment he must 
have aroused had taken prac- 
tical shape, and that the magi- 
cian, about a year before his 
conviction, had been attacked 
and severely wounded with a 
machete by a villager belonging 
to one of the hamlets he had 
visited in the course of his 
professional peregrinations. He 
showed the scar in Court, and 
endeavoured to excite thereby 
the sympathy of the Bench; 
but the list of the tragedies of 
which he had been the author 
was a long one, the number of 
his victims ran well into three 
figures, and the Judge and his 
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three native assessors unani- 
mously declined to accept his 
explanations or to be moved 
by his plaint. 

In spite of the eight murders 
that had been committed in 
their sight, the mourning into 
which they had been plunged, 
and the almost universal vomit- 
ing which they had been made 
to endure, the good people of 
Edum took no action to bring 
the magician to account, and 
at the trial one witness stood 
mute in the box, refusing to 
utter a word, while several 
others gave their evidence with 
obvious reluctance. It was by 
chance, indeed, that word con- 
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cerning the eightfold murders 
at Edum reached the District 
Officer in charge of the Abaka- 
liki Division, who at onee 
effected the arrest of Usebang, 
and began the inquiries which 
resulted in his conviction and 
execution—all of which facts 
show the long endurance of 
these people, the fathomless 
depths of their credulity, the 
extraordinary alacrity with 
which they accept a man at 
his own valuation, and the 
immense difficulty which is ex- 
perienced in protecting them 
from even the most barefaced 
impostors, if the latter have a 
mind to prey upon their fellows. 


Ot. 


Of the cases which find a 
place among these blood-stained 


records, the most pitiful and 
distressing, and perhaps the 
most difficult of all, judged 
from the standpoint of those 
whose duty it is to determine 
the measure of the punishment 
to be awarded, are the child- 
murders which are perpetrated 
for various reasons with such 
appalling frequency all up and 
down the Southern Provinces 
of Nigeria. The bush natives 
of West Africa, who, taken in 
the mass, are a physically 
healthy people, have an innate 
horror and dread of abnormal- 
ity in any form, which impels 
them to regard that which is 
unusual as a portent of evil 
Omen and as a public danger, 
and to magnify individual mis- 
fortunes into communal calami- 


ties. Originally, no doubt, this 
feeling had its root in practical 
experience and in an instinctive 
striving to maintain the virility 
and the efficiency of the tribe 
at a high level. The presence 
in its ranks of maimed or de- 
formed or weakly members 
would be found to hamper 
mobility, and to constitute a 
corresponding number of weak 
spots in the front which each 
isolated community found it 
necessary eternally to present 
to all its hostile neighbours. 
The practice of eliminating 
weaklings, ere ever they could 
begin to prove a drag upon 
their fellow-tribesmen, would 
naturally commend itself to the 
rather cynical common-sense 
of any primitive people, and 
thereafter would speedily be- 
come crystallised into an im- 
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mutable custom, divergence 
from which would presently be 
recognised as being fraught with 
supernatural dangers to the 
entire tribe. Upon some such 
foundation of traditional ex- 
pediency and necessity, the 
ignorance and superstition of 
many West African peoples 
have reared up, in the course 
of ages, a monstrous edifice— 
an altar dedicated to the great 
tribal god of Self-Preservation 
—upon which have been offered 
up more innocent victims than 
ever went to glut the hungry 
maw of 


** Moloch, horrid king, besmear’d 
with blood 
Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears.” 


The beliefs which are ac- 
countable for these child-mur- 
ders differ in various parts of 
the country, but it may be 
stated as a general proposition 
that any circumstance of an 
abnormal character connected 
with the birth of an infant, 
or with the development of a 
child during infancy, is re- 
garded as something of such 
dire portent that undreamed-of 
calamities will be likely to over- 
whelm the whole community 
unless prompt steps be taken 
to put an end to the baby’s 
existence. 

Here, then, our ideas and 
our law find themselves once 
more in abrupt conflict, not 
only with firmly - established 
public opinion and with the 
deep-seated convictions of the 
people, but with their sense 
of the duty which they owe 
to themselves and to their 
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fellows, and with their terror 
of the consequences which they 
are persuaded will result from 
a failure to fulfil it. In one 
form or another, problems of 
this character present them- 
selves in every part of the 
British Empire where attempts 
are being made to force the 
acceptance of the humanitarian 
principles, to which we in Eng- 
land have at last attained, on 
peoples of archaic culture. In 
North Borneo, for instance, the 
Dfisun tribes, which inhabit 
the West Coast and spread 
thence some way into the in- 
terior, believe that if a woman 
during the period of her preg- 
nancy dreams of certain things, 
the welfare of the community 
depends upon abortion being 
forthwith procured. The ap- 
prehensions bred by this belief 
naturally cause women to be 
visited by such dreams with 
peculiar frequency at a period 
during which their nervous sys- 
tems are being subjected to a 
more than ordinary strain ; 
and though, in the nature of 
things, they alone are in a posi- 
tion to bear testimony against 
themselves, their terror of the 
awful consequences of conceal- 
ment is such that, when I 
was last in that country, now 
twenty years ago, self-accusa- 
tions of the kind were appal- 
lingly common. The resulting 
operations were performed for 
the set purpose of destroying 
the life of the child, no matter 
how advanced the pregnancy 
of its mother, and they fre- 
quently entailed the sacrifice 
of her life also. In such cases 
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the death penalty was often 
exacted from those who had 
procured the abortion; but, 
at the time of which I am writ- 
ing, this had not seriously 
affected the prevalence of the 
practice. When the choice lay 
between what was believed to 
be the imperative needs of the 
community and the risk of 
personal punishment, very few 
Dfisun men or women hesitated 
to accept the latter alternative ; 
and who will say that the poor 
folk who suffered therefor were 
not martyrs to their sense of 
duty and to their devotion to 
the interests, as they under- 
stood them, of the tribe to 
which they belonged ? 

It was more easy for Eng- 
lishmen to regard and treat 
such happenings with a wider 
tolerance when their own hu- 
manitarianism had not pro- 
gressed beyond the standards 
to which our countrymen had 
attained by the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when 160 
offences. were punishable by 
death, when the heads of rebels 
still mouldered in the sight of 
all men along the top of Temple 
Bar, when women were still 
flogged at the tail of a cart 
drawn along crowded thorough- 
fares, and when even such a 
man as John Wesley was pas- 
sionately maintaining that a 
belief in witches was an essen- 
tial foundation of all Biblical 
theology. Our own progress 
in practice and in ideas has 
since then been so rapid that 
we to-day find it almost in- 
credible that our ancestors of 
80 few generations ago should 
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have seen nothing indecent in 
the barbarous ferocity of their 
penal code, and should have 
allowed witchcraft to be judged 
an offence punishable by death 
in England until 1736, and in 
Ireland until 1821. The fact 
that we have grown up amid 
accepted standards of so very 
different an order inevitably 
predisposes us to view the in- 
grained superstitions of primi- 
tive peoples with less of sym- 
pathy and understanding than 
would perhaps have been ours 
if we had been born a century 
and a half ago; but, for British 
administrators, the broad line 
of the policy to be pursued in 
relation to matters such as 
those with which we are here 
dealing was laid down once for 
all in December 1829, when 
the Government of India, under 
the Governor -Generalship of 
Lord William Cavendish-Ben- 
tinck, issued its famous decree 
rendering all who took part in 
or who abetted cases of Sait 
punishable on a charge of cul- 
pable homicide. The problem 
which Lord William’s Govern- 
ment decided courageously to 
face was immeasurably larger 
and more difficult than any of 
a similar character with which 
local Governments on the out- 
skirts of the Empire are to-day 
confronted. His action struck 
at a practice which was re- 
garded by millions of Hindus 
as an essential religious obser- 
vance; and though it may be 
doubted whether it added very 
materially to the actual happi- 
ness of the widows whose lives 
it saved, it vindicated for all 
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time the principle that bar- 
barous customs, no matter how 
sacrosanct their reputed sanc- 
tion, cannot be allowed to sur- 
vive under British rule. 

In Nigeria many cases of 
infanticide, carried out in obe- 
dience to local superstition forti- 
fied by strong public opinion, 
annually occur, and it is pro- 
bable that a number of these 
still escape detection. Among 
the hundred odd homicides 
which have been the subject 
of trials during the past eighteen 
months, one in every ten, how- 
ever, belongs to this category. 

In Benin Province, at a place 
called Wareke, there was, till 
June 1921, the shrine of a 
Fetish named Akeshi, to whose 
priest, Agberior, all albino chil- 
dren born in the neighbourhood 
were confided, as soon as their 
mothers had weaned them. 
There are few less engaging 
sights than an albino negro, 
a term which in itself sounds 
like a contradiction; and it 
is easy to understand that a 
sense of repulsion is excited 
among their fellows by their 
blinking, peering, colourless 
eyes, which cannot endure the 
sun-glare, by the flaxen wool 
on their scalps, and by their 
patchy, buff-coloured skins, 
eternally marred by reddish 
blisters caused by exposure 
to the fierce daylight of the 
Tropics. None the less, these 
hapless creatures are not un- 
common, and there is no reason 
to think that their destruction 
in infancy is inexorably decreed. 
Agberior, indeed, seems to have 
kept a sort of baby-farm of 
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albino children, the under- 
standing being that they would 
only be sacrificed to the Fetish 
in the event of sickness assail- 
ing them. One such child was 
so sacrificed by him in the 
spring of 1921, with the parents’ 
consent and with the approval 
of two of the local headmen, 
the poor little creature, which 
was about a year and a half 
old, being tied by cords to the 
Fetish tree until it died of 
exhaustion and exposure. For 
this crime Agberior, Akeshi’s 
priest, was hanged; the two 
headmen were sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment each ; and 
the father and mother of the 
child were each sent to prison 
for two years. Akeshi’s shrine 
was destroyed; and public 
opinion on the subject of the 
evils to be anticipated from the 
survival of albino children not 
being particularly strong, it is 
possible that no further sacri- 
fices of this description will be 
offered to him, at any rate in 
this part of the country. 

The following is the pitiful 
story told at his trial, in April 
of the same year, by the father 
of a child whom he had re- 
luctantly killed in obedience to 
public opinion :— 

‘**Nevu Ani was the name of 
my only child. He was a year 
old, and never cut his teeth. 
I was worried, and I sold all 
my palm-trees and bread-fruit- 
trees to get money so as to 
consult doctors and to ascertain 
the cause. One day my wife 
took our boy to see an old 
woman named Wenta Chu- 
kuona, and on her return she 
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said that the child had cut its 
upper teeth first, and this is 
forbidden by our custom. I 
consulted various old people 
at my town, and they one and 
all said that such a child must 
be thrown away. It is the 
custom at Amakor, at Mbowo, 
at Ogu, at M’bidi, at Ubo, and 
Obiagu towns. I was ostra- 
cised by my town. I then took 
my child and put him at the 
usual place where such bad 
things are put. I went home 
and mourned my son, and I 
then went to work at Onitsha. 
There I heard that the District 
Officer wanted me for murder. 
I at once, of my own accord, 
came back from Onitsha and 
surrendered myself to Govern- 
ment. I say positively that I 
had no knowledge that it was 
against the white man’s law 
to do away with a child in 
such circumstances. I did not 
tell my wife that I was going 
to throw our child away. If 
it had not been for public 
opinion on this point,—for the 
fact that there is danger to 
the lives of all if the custom 
be not carried out, and for the 
fact that in the old days we 
should have been killed for 
offending public opinion by not 
throwing away our child,—I 
would not have thrown my 
child away. He was my only 
child, I have no more to 
Say.” 

After his arrest, he volun- 
tarily led the police to the 
“place where such bad things 
are put.”” In a secluded spot, 
hidden in a patch of dense and 
tangled forest, which at ordi- 
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nary times no native of that 
part of the country will will- 
ingly approach— where the 
dank still air hangs “ heavy 
as remembered sin,” and where 
the gloom of the silent wood- 
land is intensified by the sha- 
dow of the superstitious terrors 
that haunt it,—there lies a deep 
and stagnant pool, its surface 
green with duck-weed. It is 
fed by a slender stream which, 
coming down through the jungle 
which clothes the heights above 
it, glides into it over the face 
of a large lichen-covered boulder 
that slopes gently to its marge. 
The outlet, on the far side of 
the pool, falls towards the 
Niger. The son-long passage 
of water a-down this rock has 
worn its surface to a glassy 
smoothness, and the green 
lichen clinging to it has ren- 
dered it as slippery as ice. 
Upon this boulder the sorrow- 
ing father had placed his only 
child, and then had turned 
away, striving to escape the 
sound of the splash and of the 
cry which greeted its entry 
into the pool of death. 

The only part of his state- 
ment which there was any 
reason to disbelieve was his 
assertion that he did not know 
that the act which he was 
committing is punishable by 
our law ; but a deed which the 
love he bore his child had been 
powerless to prevent was little 
likely to be restrained by any 
such consideration, for the aver- 
age West African peasant has 
a very real affection for his 
children. The death sentence 
passed upon him was com- 
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muted to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

The following is a very simi- 
lar case, which occurred in the 
Ondo Province in the summer 
of 1921. A woman named Oja 
gave birth to a child which, 
some nine or ten months later, 
cut its upper teeth before the 
lower ones had shown. Oja 
was not, according to native 
custom, the legitimate wife of 
Akwebo, the man whose child 
she had borne, as he had not 
paid the dowry for her in full ; 
and the untoward event was 
therefore reported, not to him, 
but to Osaye, an elder, who 
was the head of Oja’s house. 
He at once called a family 
council of Oja’s male relatives, 
ignoring the father of her child, 
and decreed, after discussion, 
that the little boy must be 
thrown into a river which at 
that season was in spate. Four 
of those who were present at 
the meeting then repaired to 
Oja’s house, took the child 
away from her, carried him 
down to the river’s bank, and 
standing there in the moon- 
light, threw him into the raging 
waters. Osaye at his trial gave 
a full account of the family 
council, and said :— 

** Kamapori and Odudu said 
such a child should be thrown 
into the Osagbo river, but I 
said, ‘Not so! It should be 
thrown into the Osse river,’ 
and I then sent Azalu and 
Olenyi to throw the child into 
the Osse river. My reason for 
ordering the child to be drowned 
in the Osse river is that my 
grandfather told me that this 
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is the correct thing to do if a 
child of my house cut its upper 
teeth first. If such a child 
were allowed to live, it would 
cause the death of its parents 
and bring misfortune upon the 
house.”’ 

The death sentences passed 
upon Osaye and upon four 
others who had taken part in 
the infanticide were commuted 
to two and to one year’s im- 
prisonment respectively, con- 
sideration being given to the 
fact that all the people con- 
cerned were “very ignorant 
bush folk,” who were un- 
doubtedly acting in good faith. 

Such crimes, however, are 
not always treated with the 
like leniency, and in the case 
of a man named Onuoho and 
his wife Mboli, who had thrown 
their small son, Okonkwo, into 
the Oji river in the Onitsha 
Province, because the luckless 
urchin had cut his upper teeth 
prematurely, the father received 
a sentence of ten and the mother 
a sentence of two years’ rigor- 
ous imprisonment. They came 
from a part of the country 
where the fact that the Govern- 
ment held such practices in 
detestation had been impressed 
strongly upon the people; and 
there was evidence that the 
family council, which Onuoho 
had called, had warned him 
of this, and that some of its 
members, at any rate, had tried 
to dissuade him from proceed- 
ing to extremities. Even here, 
however, the genuine terror 
which the thought of allowing 
such a child to survive inspired 
in its father, coupled with his 
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dread of the inevitable social 
consequences to himself and 
to his wife, which they would 
endure as the parents of a 
monstrous creature, were recog- 
nised as mitigating circum- 
stances sufficient to save him 
from the hangman’s rope. 

On the other hand, in any 
case where a professional medi- 
cine-man has hired himself out 
to act as executioner of an ill- 
starred infant, the law is usually 
suffered to take its course. 
These folk batten upon, and 
therefore do their best to stimu- 
late and encourage the super- 
stitions of their fellows; and 
though their own faith in the 
traditions of their people is 
probably no less strong than 
that of their neighbours, mercy 
cannot safely be shown to men 
of this class. 

Among some of the pagan 
tribes of the Northern Provinces 
the birth of twins is regarded 
as a piece of great good fortune, 
but in most parts of Nigeria, 
and throughout practically the 
whole of the Southern Prov- 
inces, a dual birth is reckoned 
a calamity of the first magni- 
tude. The stigma. which at- 
taches to the parents who have 
produced such ill-omened atro- 
cities clings to both the father 
and to the mother through life, 
though illogically enough the 
heavier burden of blame is 
laid upon the woman. This is 
the case even if the children 
are still-born, and the mere 
thought of suffering such mon- 
strosities to live and grow to 
maturity is revolting alike to 
their parents and to the sense 
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of propriety and public security 
entertained by the entire com- 
munity. 

A very painful case of this 
character was brought to trial 
in September 1921, having oc- 
curred among the Ibos of the 
Owerri Province. A woman 
named N’nete was brought to 
bed of twins, and three old 
women of the place were at- 
tending to her. The first child 
was safely delivered, and it 
then became apparent to the 
midwives that another was pres- 
ently to follow. One of them 
at once ran to call Wagu, the 
local witch-doctor, who ordered 
the woman to be bound with 
cloths in such a manner as to 
retard or prevent delivery, and 
then caused her to be carried 
by the midwives to a place 
situated close to the village in 
a patch of thick bush—* the 
place where medicines are 
given,” as it was described at 
the trial. Here the woman was 
laid upon the ground, and left 
alone with Wagu, who first 
sacrificed a fowl, with the blood 
of which he anointed her, and 
the second child having been 
delivered, bade its mother be 
gone. She gathered herself to- 
gether as best she might, and 
began to hobble away, but 
pausing for a moment, and 
looking back, she saw Wagu 
transfixing the child with a 
stick which, while she was still 
in travail, he had been sharpen- 
ing for the purpose, and pegging 
the new-born infant to the 
ground at the foot of the fetish 
tree. For this crime, for the 
commission of which he had 
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been duly feed, Wagu was 
hanged, but the women who 
had abetted him were granted 
free pardons. 

The more usual method of 
dealing with twins is illustrated 
by the case of Ugboka and his 
brethren, natives of Okpe in 
Benin Province. Ugboka’s wife 
Ogwegele was delivered of twins 
in the house of her relative, 
Ogboye, who lived in a village 
at a little distance from Okpe ; 
and Ogboye at once sent word 
to Ugboka of what had oc- 
curred, and asked him to make 
arrangements for the immediate 
removal of his wife and of his 
two ill-omened children to his 
own house. Ogboye declined 
to have anything to do with 
the destruction of the twins, 
but he was anxious that his 
dwelling should be freed as 
speedily as possible of their 
outrageous presence, and that 
his own connection with such 
a disastrous happening should 
be ended without delay. 

Ugboka came at Ogboye’s 
bidding, viewed the twins, and 
sent word to Okpe reporting 
what had occurred, and asking 
for instructions. His messenger 
returned, and repeated to him 
this formula, ‘‘ Our townspeople 
greet you twice. You should 
follow the ancient custom, and 
then return home.” 

On receipt of this message 
Ugboka took the twins, both 
of which were strong healthy 
children, and placed them in 
a large earthenware cooking- 
pot, into which he also crammed 
a sacrificial fowl, an egg, some 
cowries a8 a pecuniary offering 
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to the spirits, a banana-leaf, 
and a cap and a cloth which had 
been worn by his erring wife, 
covering the whole with the 
sleeping-mat upon which she 
had lain during childbirth. 
Accompanied by his messenger 
and two of his brothers, all of 
whom had assisted at this 
ceremony, he then carried the 
pot and its contents to a spot 
in the neighbouring bush which 
is set aside for such purposes, 
and left the twins there to die. 
The crime was in due course 
discovered, and Ugboka was 
sentenced to five years’ im- 
prisonment, and the three men 
who had assisted him to short- 
er terms proportionate to the 
amount of their individual re- 
sponsibility in the matter. 

The tragedy occasioned by 
the arrival of twins does not 
begin and end, however, with 
the destruction of the luckless 
infants; and in September 
1921 a specially sad instance 
of this came before the Courts 
at Uyo, in the Ibibio country 
in the Calabar Province. A 
woman named Nwa Atong Obot, 
who was about five-and-twenty 
years of age, had lived happily 
with her husband, Akpan Akpa, 
to whom she bore a son, whom 
they named Udo Akpan. Some 
ten years after the birth of this 
boy, Nwa Atong Obot was 
delivered of twins, who at any 
rate were reputed to have been 
born dead. Akpan Akpa, her 
husband, felt himself to have 
been put to terrible public 
shame by reason of this event, 
and was mightily incensed 
against Nwa Atong Obot in 
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consequence. He at once ex- 
pelled her from his house, and 
sent her to reside with a woman 
named Mbeke, who herself in 
her day had committed the 
crime of giving birth to twins, 
and was undergoing lifelong 
public ostracism therefor. The 
little boy, Udo Akpan, accom- 
panied his mother into retire- 
ment, though he was occasion- 
ally sent for by his father to 
perform menial duties, such as 
sweeping up the rubbish round 
his house and the like. Filled 
with righteous indignation, how- 
ever, Akpan Akpa treated his 
unfortunate wife with great 
severity, contributing hardly 
anything toward her support, 
giving her only one old ragged 
cloth wherewith to cover her 
nakedness, and pouring foul 
abuse upon her whenever the 
occasion offered. It seems to 
be probable, too, that he spoke 
of his intention to take Udo 
Akpan away from her, though 
he treated the child with little 
kindness owing to his rage 
against his wife. These things 
preyed upon the mind of Nwa 
Atong Obot, and the culmina- 
tion of her sufferings were 
reached when her son, after 
toiling all day in his father’s 
compound, brought to her as 
his guerdon one more or less 
rotten yam, unfit for human con- 
sumption, which Akpan Akpa 
had scornfully thrown to him. 

As she subsequently said in 
Court, she had always been a 
faithful wife ; the children born 
of her were as much Akpan 
Akpa’s affair as hers; why, 
then, should he treat her with 
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such harshness and contempt, 
just as though she alone were 
responsible for the twins? 
Goaded to desperation, weary 
of begging her bread from door 
to door, and of finding all 
charity shut against her, fearful 
lest her husband should deprive 
her even of the little boy who 
was his by right, yet her sole 
remaining comfort, she led the 
child into the gloomy patch of 
bush, set aside for evil pur- 
poses, which always seems to 
lie so close to every West 
African hamlet, and having 
killed him, made a determined 
effort to cut her own throat. 
‘One who is hungry,” she 
pleaded at her trial, “is just 
the same as one that is crazy.” 

In this instance, the death- 
sentence which was inevitably 
passed upon the distracted 
woman was remitted, and satis- 
factory arrangements for her 
care and maintenance having 
been concluded with certain of 
her relatives, Nwa Atong Obot 
was granted a free pardon. 
But the disgrace of being the 
mother of twins, which in lo- 
cal estimation altogether trans- 
cended any blame that might 
attach to her as the murderess 
of her own first-born, was a 
burden of which no act of the 
Government had any power to 
relieve her. It is a reproach 
that she will bear with her all 
the days of her life, and which 
renders her an object of horror 
and contempt, in her own eyes, 
no less than in those of her 
neighbours. 

Moreover, the advent of twins 
occasionally has other disas- 
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trous consequences, for the oc- 
currence of so untoward an 
event is frequently attributed 
by the parents to the malice 
of some neighbour who, by 
the exercise of magic arts, is 
supposed to have brought about 
the dual birth in order to put 
the family to shame. Thus, 
in August 1921, we find a 
man named Udo Afa, a vil- 
lager of Ikot Essein in the 
Ibibio country of Calabar Pro- 
vince, concluding a quarrel of 
some years’ standing with a 
neighbour named Ikpe, by hack- 
ing him to pieces with a mach- 
ete, his culminating iniquity in 
Udo Afa’s eyes being that the 
latter’s wife had just given 
birth to twins. 

“While I was preparing to 
put my eldest daughter in the 
fattening-house, Ikpe said to 
me,” Udo Afa stated at his 
trial, “‘ You will encounter 
calamity.’ My wife was shortly 
afterwards delivered of twins, 
and she was also on the point 
of death. I was wandering 
about trying to find medicine 
wherewith to cure her, that 
being restored to health she 
could put my daughter into 
the fattening-house. I met 
Ikpe on the road, and I said 
to him, ‘You laugh while 
others are weeping over my 
misfortune.’ So then I cut 
him with my machete till I 
had killed him. I then beat 
a drum, and by this means re- 
ported to the town what had 
occurred. I said to my fellow- 
townsfolk, ‘It is ten years 
since Ikpe began to trouble 
me. To-day I have killed him.’ 
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The town said, ‘ He was wicked. 
Go to your house. He has died 
on account of his wickedness.’ 
I did not run away. When I 
was taking my share in our 
communal labour on the road, 
policemen came and arrested 
me. I told them all about it. 
I always work on the road.” 

Though the sequence of 
events as related by him clearly 
indicated, in Udo Afa’s judg- 
ment, that Ikpe, his enemy, 
was responsible for the former’s 
wife having borne twins, and 
though local public opinion 
unquestioningly accepted this 
conclusion, a deliberate murder 
of this description is a crime 
which it is not possible to treat 
with leniency, and Udo Afa 
was in due course executed at 
Calabar. 

The “‘ fattening-house,” al- 
luded to in his statement, is 
an institution which is main- 
tained by many West African 
tribes, being controlled and 
managed by the Fetish priest- 
hood, assisted by certain aged 
crones. Here, for a period of 
some months immediately ante- 
cedent to their marriages, the 
virgins of the community are 
segregated while they undergo 
a@ process which, I gather, : is 
somewhat analogous to that 
to which the geese at Strasburg 
are subjected. Obesity of ex- 
travagant and revolting pro- 
portions is here regarded as 
the height of physical attrac- 
tiveness, and the necessary 
volume of adipose deposit is 
not to be accumulated without 
lavish expenditure, which is 
swelled by the fees exacted by 
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the priests and beldams who 
preside over the “ fattening- 
house.” The fitting of a daugh- 
ter for the marriage-market 
thus becomes, for the fathers 
and mothers belonging to these 
communities, a matter of great 
anxiety, in anticipation of which 
wealth has to be painfully 
collected during a period of 
years, daily toil and grinding 
economies being stimulated by 
the hope that all will, in the 
end, be repaid by the lavish 
dowry which eagerly competing 
swains will proffer for the 
damsel when at last, smiling 
fatly through billows of super- 
fluous flesh, she waddles home 
from the “ fattening-house.”’ 
The endeavour and the in- 
fluence of Christian missions 
have done much to supplement 
the efforts of the Government 
to discourage infanticide; and 
Ma Slessor, as she was locally 
called—the Scottish ex-factory 
girl, who did so much good 
work for the United Free 
Church of Scotland Mission 
in the Efik country on the 
Cross River,—succeeded in in- 
ducing many parents of twins 
to confide their offspring to 
her, instead of “ potting ” them 
and planting them out in “ the 
places where such bad things 
are put.” The superstitious 
dread of anything that is re- 
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garded as an abnormal or mon- 
strous birth or infancy has its 
roots so deep down in the 
strongest instincts of the people, 
however, that its eradication 
can only be a slow and gradual 
process. To offer a pecuniary 
bonus to the parents of twins, 
similar to the royal bounty 
claimable by the parents of 
triplets, is a measure that has 
been suggested; but though 
the money would be eagerly 
claimed in many instances, it 
is not possible for even the 
most paternal of Governments 
thereafter to ensure that the 
children will be properly cared 
for and suffered to grow to 
maturity. In a country where 
the mortality of infants under 
a year old exceeds 25 per cent 
annually, the exercise of very 
special care is necessary, even 
in normal circumstances, if the 
life of any child is to be pre- 
served. It is to demand too 
much of human nature to ex- 
pect that great efforts will be 
made in this direction in order 
to prolong the lives of wretched 
little children whose very exist- 
ence is believed to be fraught 
with menace to the entire 
community, and the mere fact 
of whose birth has brought 
indelible shame and infamy 
upon the family into which 
they have been born. 
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LOT 13. 


BY EDMUND VALE. 


At school Edwin Crawlow 
had been called the “‘ Worm.” 
Whether this was due to his 
name, or to the fact that his 
face presented no feature of 
any prominence, or whether 
it could be set down to his 
mild nature, I will not venture 
an opinion, but it stuck to 
‘him like part of his shadow 
through college and on into 
business. Yet, whatever the 
cause, it was not due to any 
really disagreeable trait or tend- 
ency on his part, for he lacked 
conspicuous vices as well as 
conspicuous virtues. He had 
pale-yellow hair and pale-blue 
eyes that saw the world through 
glasses. He affected things of 
a pale nature ; all his thoughts, 
words, and works were of a 
piece as to their pallor with the 
exception of one—the taking 
to him of a wife. The maid 
of his choice was far from 
being a colourless’ entity. 
She was comely to look 
at, capable, full of spirit 
and sparkle. Their union was 
a matter of great astonish- 
ment to the friends of both 
parties. 

On an autumn afternoon, 
some eighteen months after 
his marriage, Mr Crawlow found 
himself unexpectedly at a loose 
end, standing on a railway 
platform, with the train that 
had just delivered him moving 
out on his right, and on his 


left a telegraph-boy awaiting a 
decision. 

“No answer, thank you,” 
said the Worm at last, and 
followed the brisk sprite of the 
telegraph out of the station in 
the most colourless manner 
possible. A fork in the road 
with a massive signpost, on 
each of whose arms three sepa- 
rate destinations were suggested, 
brought Mr Crawlow to a stand- 
still. The occasion of his visit 
to this place was an afternoon 
off from the office. A picnic 
excursion to the abode of his 
wife’s godmother had been pro- 
jected. To save time it had 
been arranged that he was to 
come straight from the busi- 
ness centre to the rustic start- 
ing-point of the expedition, 
where his Pamela was to meet 
him. The station, however, 
had only been peopled by its 
chief, a porter, and a telegraph- 
boy, who vociferated “‘ Name 
of Orawlow, please?” and 
handed him a message from 
his home, which informed him 
that his wife’s arrangements for 
leaving his son and heir in 
suitable custody had broken 
down, thereby detaining her, 
but exhorting him, at the same 
time, to proceed alone to the 
god-parental roof. This piece 
of intelligence was a disap- 
pointment to him, but what 
exactly to do in the circum- 
stances he had not yet decided. 
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Now the signpost required that 
at least he should make a choice 
of directions. He read the 
three place-names on the right- 
hand arm. One of them was 
the hamlet associated with his 
Pamela’s godmother. That un- 
doubtedly was the path that 
he should choose. But he 
dallied with Destiny, and gazed 
up at the left-hand board. 
Trundleton, Musey Mallow, 
and Stickleworthy said that 
intelligent piece of wood—Any- 
where, Somewhere, and No- 
where, as far as he was con- 
cerned. That path he took. 
Never in his life before had he 
done anything so unconven- 
tional. The boldness of the 
step quite amazed him. A 
slight sense of guilt oppressed 
him, rather more than counter- 
balanced by a sense of freedom. 
To quiet any apprehensions 
that might flush the natural 
paleness of his conscience he 
told himself that it was fresh 
air and a stretching of the legs 
in the country that he needed, 
and not drawing-room tittle- 
tattle. Accordingly, therefore, 
he stretched his legs to a degree 
beyond their wont, and walked 
at quite a smart pace. A mild 
sense of adventure grew upon 
him. 

It was early October. Al- 
ready the sun shot its beams 
with a wistful parting serenity. 
The turning leaf and the stubble 
fields whence the harvest had 
been gleaned suggested a ful- 
ness of time, a gathering up 
of the golden train of summer. 
The great clouds, bowed to the 
horizon, stood piled in the dis- 
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tance like symbols of accom- 
plishment. And yet the air 
was crisp, @ thrill of nimbleness 
prevailed as if the spirit of life 
were mischievously daring sen- 
timentalism to the utmost. 
Thus the mood of Nature in 
which our traveller set a mile 
between himself and the forked 
road, two miles, almost three. 
As his eye caught the white 
stone defining this distance, 
his ear took in the sound of a 
petulant human voice crying 
something in a monotone like 
a heathen medicine-man’s chant. 
He stopped and listened. 

“Five shillings —five I’m 
bid,” cried the voice. “Five 
I’m bid—five—six—six shillings 
—six I’m bid—six—six—going 
at six—seven, thank you, sir— 
seven—seven—at seven have 
you all done ?—Mr Suckling.” 
Then _ silence. Presently : 
‘“* Twelve; Sea, Landscape, and 
Ruins, this fine picture in 
meeogony frame. Can I say 
a pound? Ten _ shillings ? 
Five? Ladies and gentlemen, 
this hexquisite—a _ shilling—a 
shilling I’m bid—one shilling 
—have you done?” A little 
breath of wind springing ad- 
versely carried the pleading 
pipe away, and the Worm was 
left as amazed as if he had 
heard an elfin song. He had, 
however, no hesitation in iden- 
tifying the songster as an auc- 
tioneer, although he had never 
attended a sale conducted by 
such a personage. 

Straying from the path that 
he should have chosen was 
having a most remarkable effect 
on Mr Edwin Crawlow. He 
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felt within himself a desire to 
go yet farther and more un- 
towardly out of his way to 
hear this auctioneer debating. 
A little high-hedged farm lane 
turned to the left in the direc- 
tion of the voice. Down this 
he bent his steps, and was very 
soon at the seut of operations. 
The scene presented the ap- 
pearance of a human hive that 
was in the process of swarming. 
A quantity of people were 
collected in front of a small 
detached building with a high- 
peaked thatched roof. The 
crowd seemed to be continually 
moving in towards its own 
centre and re-emerging, send- 
ing up the while a loud buzz of 
voices. As Crawlow approached 
the intricate movement ceased, 
and the auctioneer appeared 
at his elevated station. He 
was @ heavy-shouldered man, 
whose face might well have 
cultivated the habitual ferocity 
of a sergeant-major in a regi- 
ment of the line had not pro- 
fessional necessity schooled it 
to reflect a state of perpetual 
optimism. A bowler-hat, worn 
at the tilt of a saint’s halo, 
belied with its sable brim its 
master’s benign countenance. 
“Lot 13!” he announced in 
an impressive voice, and made 
a pause. Then continuing, 
“The most remarkable, I may 
say the most wunnerful lot I 
have ever had the honour of 
offering in the ’ole course of 
my professional career.’’ Here 
his voice dropped to a whisper, 
not powerful enough to carry 
as far as the new-comer. 

The bidding began briskly, 
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the auctioneer exerting his ut- 
most fascination in glance and 
gesture as if he were conduct- 
ing a musical rhapsody. Now, 
whether it was from the kind 
of infection that excited mobs 
are supposed to communicate, 
or whether it was that a certain 
hard-riding, hard-betting, hard- 
drinking old squire three genera- 
tions removed from Mr Edwin 
Crawlow was asserting an an- 
cestral claim in the blood of his 
anemic descendant, cannot be 
decided. But the fact was 
that that very normal pulse 
quickened perceptibly in re- 
sponse to the rising storm of 
bids. Before he knew where he 
was, he was looking at a bran- 
dished pencil-point levelled in 
his direction, at a magnetic 
eye, and making a little nod, 
whereon the eye and pencil 
transferred themselves  else- 
where, their owner’s voice quot- 
ing a bid five shillings in 
advance of the last. Edwin 
went on bidding. At short 
intervals he wondered what 
devil was possessing him. He 
wondered, moreover, not a little 
what he was bidding for of all 
the various objects piled up 
behind the auctioneer. What 
if it were a four-post bed or a 
movable hen-house ? Although 
he was by no means a poor 
man, Edwin had always been 
in the habit of weighing the 
expenditure of every penny. 
The crowd seemed made 
up of particularly stolid and 
respectable people, nothing 
“racy”? in the composition 
of any of them, one would have 
said. But one and all, includ- 
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ing the local policeman, showed 
signs of great excitement and 
enthusiasm at the sale of Lot 
13. The bids had started at 
the modest figure of half-a- 
crown, and by jumps of vari- 
ous lengths flew up in no time 
to fifteen pounds. After that 
things steadied down some- 
what. 

* At nineteen pounds ten— 
at nineteen pounds ten—nine- 
teen ten I’m bid,” chanted the 
auctioneer. “It’s against you, 
sir, at nineteen ten!” this to 
Edwin, enforced by the pencil 
and the eye. The Edwin of 
an hour ago squealed from the 
inner man that he had no part 
or portion in the transaction, 
whilst the voice of the rollick- 
ing old squire aforementioned 
cried, ‘‘ Yip! Yoik! in at the 
death ! ” 

“Twenty, thank you, sir! ”’ 
continued the auctioneer, once 
more roving the sea of faces 
with eye and pencil. Edwin’s 
breath came quickly. The fear- 
ful spirit of gambling had 
entered into a system never 
before affected with any such 
symptom. The fever took pos- 
session, therefore, with all the 
greater force. 

“ Twenty — twenty—twenty 
have you done? Twenty have 
you all done? Ladies and 
gentlemen, twenty pounds for 
what may prove thousans and 
thousans! Twenty for a goose 
laying golden eggs——”’ 

“ Twenty-one!”’ cried Edwin. 

“And one,” continued the 
Salesman, complacently trip- 
ping on. 

The policeman on Crawlow’s 


left touched him on the shoul- 
der. ‘‘ You’re bidding against 
yourself, you know,”’ he whis- 
pered. The Worm blushed with 
vexation, and at that instant 
the hammer fell. 

“* Mr—let me see? ” said the 
auctioneer. Edwin murmured 
his name. ‘‘Smallgo— Mr 
Smallgo,”’ corroborated the auc- 
tioneer, ‘‘ and congratulations, 
sir,’ whereon he proclaimed 
Lot 14. The voice of the hard- 
bitten forebear on whom we 
have blamed our hero’s rash 
conduct, having yoiked him to 
the hazard, now retired with 
a faint Tally ho! back into 
the distance of ancestral ob- 
scurity, and one can only de- 
scribe his frame of mind as 
shocked, fearfully shocked, at 
having made himself respon- 
sible for twenty-one pounds in 
payment of he knew not what. 
Still he had returned to the 
pale and normal state, and was 
ready to bear all eventualities 
with fortitude. Lot 14 seemed 
to be as difficult as its pre- 
decessor had been easy. The 
voice of the charmer could 
scarcely ever be heard above 
the conversations now indulged 
in by the audience. Indeed, 
the meeting seemed to be 
breaking up. Some folk were 
already on their way home. 
Edwin had the discomfort of 
knowing that many eyes were 
being turned upon him. The 
name Hobbs was persistently 
in people’s mouths. It would 
seem that they took that to be 
the name of the stranger in 
spite of his public avowal of 
another. And now to find out 
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what he had bought! Twenty- 
one pound’s worth of what 
kind of pig in a poke was he 
possessor of ? The auctioneer 
had likened his purchase not 
to a pig but a goose laying 
golden eggs. Moreover, he had 
congratulated him. 

An auctioneer’s clerk, with- 
out rising from his seat, touched 
a hamper by his side, and with 
some interest watched Mr Craw- 
low raise the lid. It was hardly 
possible for the Worm to look 
blanker than the habitual state 
of his countenance, yet that 
auctioneer’s clerk, 80 accus- 
tomed to observing all states of 
the physiognomical barometer, 
declared later that he had never 
seen a man look so blank as 
the purchaser of Lot 13. 

“It’s all like that,” said a 
spectator, peering in as well as 
the new owner—‘“ rubbish from 
top to bottom. All rubbish! 
Nothing but rubbish ! ” 

“Why,” said Edwin, ‘‘ you 
bade a lot of money for it your- 
self.” 

“Yes, that I did, although 
not being in the know like Mr 
Hobbs,” said the other, with 
a@ very speaking facial distor- 
tion of the left eyelid and 
mouth-corner that might be 
described as a leer-wink to be 
shared between Edwin and the 
clerk. 

Rubbish ; all rubbish ; noth- 
ing but rubbish, even as had 
been said. It looked almost as 
if all unsaleable odds and ends 
had been put in here. It was 
preposterous that such a thing 
should be foisted off on any 
Should the Worm turn, 
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simulate the viper, and spit 
venom at the auctioneer and 
his brood ? Why had anybody 
bid ? He remembered that he 
had seen them clustering round 
the lot before it was sold. After 
that—the memory of their hot 
bidding still hummed in his 
mind. Extraordinary! He 
wrote out his cheque. 

And now arose the important 
question of what was to be 
done with this costly incubus. 
The most valuable part of the 
bargain appeared to be the 
hamper, and that was probably 
not worth more than a shilling. 
Philosophy represented that it 
would be cheaper to leave his 
twenty-one pounds-worth be- 
hind than to take it with him. 
Lot 14 was sold, Lot 15, and 
Lot 16, while Edwin stood list- 
less. There was no way out 
of it—he must take the thing 
with him. He approached the 
policeman with the idea of 
inquiring for a trap. The 
officer regarded him with evi- 
dent interest, and himself made 
the first overtures of a con- 
versation. ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir,” 
said he ; “‘ is your name Hobbs, 
may I inquire ? ” 

**No,” said Edwin. 
should it be Hobbs ? ” 

“‘That’s true,” said the police- 
man. 

“Can you tell me where I 
can get a trap?” asked the 
Worm. 

‘Hobbs not being your 
name, is yet, I take it, the 
name of a party well known 
to you?” 

‘“* Hobbs ? ” said Edwin. 

“Hobbs,” said the police- 
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man. ‘“T’ll allow that you 
may not want it to be gener- 
ally known, but the old lady 
she was partial to me; proper 
good friends we were. She 
were very good to my little 
boy, and though the law 
couldn’t support her last will 
and testament, I’d like to see 
the man she named coming in 
for the secret.” 

It was a little time before 
Mr Crawlow, even supported 
by the testimony of his visiting- 
card, could convince that pre- 
judiced forensic mind to admit 
his innocence in the matter 
of Hobbs. But having done 
so, he learned something to 
his edification regarding Lot 
13. With many tossings of 
the helmed brow this way and 
that, and many bulgings of 
the stalwart form out and in, 
he told the events leading up 
to the auction. The first was 
the occupation of the little 
thatched cottage by a young 
woman that came from no one 
knew where. She was good- 
looking and quiet-dressing, but 
kept very much to herself, 
living all alone. That was 
before the constable’s time. 
When he knew her she was 
getting old,—had been in the 
cottage over thirty years. 
Everything about her was mys- 
terious. She used for a long 
time to send one letter every 
year addressed to some high 
personage in a foreign country, 
but she herself never received 
&@ single letter by the post 
except once. That letter was 
black-edged, and after it came 
she never had another, nor did 
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she ever after send her yearly 
letter to foreign parts. She 
used to go away (to London, 
according to the station-master) 
every now and then. She lived 
very plainly, but she always 
had plenty of money to spare 
for public benefits. By that 
it was argued and reported 
that she was very wealthy. 
But as far as was known she 
had no banking account, so 
that either her money must 
have come from some source 
in London, or else be hoarded 
somewhere in the house. She 
did no kind of entertaining, 
except to give tea-parties to 
the school children. On these 
occasions she used to brighten 
up and be full of life and spirit. 

About six years ago a travel- 
ling circus came round, and 
the children who had had so 
many good times from Miss 
Poldeen took it into their heads 
to give her a treat. They made 
a solemn deputation in their 
Sunday-bests, and after much 
haranguing carried her off in 
triumph. That night the con- 
stable was walking near Miss 
Poldeen’s gate when he saw a 
very tattered slouching old man 
peering in through one of the 
windows. The policeman ap- 
prehended him as a house- 
breaker. He laughed at the 
charge, and swore that he was 
Miss Poldeen’s brother. The 
lady herself being summoned, 
established the fact of this 
relationship. The policeman 
took a marked dislike to this 
man, who was a kind of hanger- 
on of the circus, James Poldeen 
by name. Brother and sister 
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did not show much affection 
in their greeting, but Mr Pol- 
deen was not backward in 
suggesting that he should settle 
in the village and live on his 
sister’s bounty. This the lady 
stoutly refused to tolerate, say- 
ing that she could not live 
with old days and old faces. 
But in the sitting-room, in the 
presence of the constable, she 
counted out fifty sovereigns on 
the table. Before the circus 
left James had come to the 
police station and given an ad- 
dress to which he said imme- 
diate word must be sent on 
the death of Miss Poldeen. 

**In the end,” continued the 
officer, “‘ Miss Poldeen took to 
her bed for good and all. 
Several of the neighbours used 
to go and look after her and 
sit up with her; the most 
with good motives, as every 
one loved Aunty Polly—that’s 
the name the children had for 
her—though some, no doubt, 
with an eye to the money, 
looking, as you might say, for 
a mention in the last despatch. 
But she didn’t last long, poor 
dear. She got not to know 
people ; then she took to call 
for Benjamin. Every one was 
Benja that came near her. 
Then she got to talk a lot 
about ships; all different sorts 
of ships as she made out was 
going past the house, though 
they wouldn’t have anything 
but green fields to sail on. 
Then she didn’t speak a word 
for a whole four days. On 
that fourth day the doctor was 
there and a lot of folk. I was 
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there myself to bring my little 
boy because he’s called Benja, 
and the doctor thought she 
had been calling for him. The 
child came with a little nose- 
gay in his hand. The doctor 
said, ‘ Here’s little Benja come 
to see you.’ She put on such 
a sad look at that, and said 
something very low. Sarah 
Collins, who was very near her, 
says that it was ‘ Ashes, all 
ashes, Benja.’ Then the doctor 
said again, ‘Little Benja’s 
brought you a present.’ At 
that she looked up all sweet 
and kind, and said quite clear, 
‘It’s in the top left - hand 
draw!’ And that was a most 
strange saying, and the last 
word she ever said in this 
life. 

“When she was gone, poor 
dear, they found a will in the 


Bible by her bed, just a paper 
leaving everything to a Ben- 


jamin Hobbs; but it wasn’t 
signed, and there wasn’t any 
address of that Hobbs on it 
either. Much as I disliked it, 
it was my dooty to summon 
Mr James Poldeen, and a very 
different customer to his sister 
he was when he turned up. He 
was all for the money. And 
there wasn’t any money to 
find but seven pound nine and 
sevenpence - halfpenny — not 
enough to pay for the funeral. 
He and a carpenter he hired 
searched high and low like 
burglars, ripping up floors and 
skirting boards, and pulling 
the backs out of cupboards 
and desks, pulling the mat- 
tresses to bits, and—well, you 
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never saw such a to-do in all 
your born days! This Mr Pol- 
deen hadn’t got any money 
whatever of his own, not enough 
to pay the funeral nor the car- 
penter, nor to keep him alive 
unless he should go back to 
the circus, so that he had to 
have this here sale as soon as 
possible. 

“Well, now, it got abroad 
what Miss Poldeen had said 
just afore she died about some- 
thing being in the top left- 
hand draw. And wise heads 
put things together, and held 
that she hadn’t meant my 
Benjamin, but this Benjamin 
Hobbs to whom she had wanted 
to leave everything. And they 
would have it that what she 
wanted to tell him was where 
all her money was. But, you 
see, as she didn’t say which 
top left-hand draw, it was 
rather a puzzle. Anyways, 
they put all the things out of 
all the top left-hand draws all 
over the house all together, 
and sorted them all out, but 
they couldn’t find a clue of 
any sort. Then they thought 
to find a cipher or an odd- 
shaped nail acting as a key or 
something queer like that. 
Then they brought to mind 
how, just before she’d said 
about the draw, she’d said 
something about ashes, so they 
had to dig up the ash-pit and 
half the garden and search the 
chimneys and the grates. But 
they were all at fault, and had 
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to give it up. Still there were 
a great many people in the 
parish quite sure that the top 
left-hand draw was the first 
step towards the money-bags. 
If only they had been there 
they would have been bound 
to have had their pockets 
jingling by now. Well, that 
James had got cute with his 
circus career if he’d got nothing 
else. He reckoned that if he 
couldn’t get money out of any 
top left-hand draw, he could 
raise money by the name of it. 
So he put all the things to- 
gether and had them sold as 
one lot, having spread the 
rumour far and wide that there 
was the chance of a good spec 
in that Lot 13, and put the 
auctioneer to preach on it. 
More than half the people 
came just on purpose to bid 
on that account, because every 
one knows that there is money 
somewhere, and the farther off 
people live the less they know 
how much trouble Mr James 
went to to find out before he 
put the top left-hands up for 
sale. 

“Well, as you say, you may 
not be Mr Hobbs, but you’ve 
got Lot 13, and paid for it 
through the nose or got a bar- 
gain—that I can’t say. But 
every one, seeing you were a 
stranger and turning up at the 
right minute and bidding, took 
you to be Benjamin Hobbs. 
No doubt that fetched the 
price up.” 
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For two days the Worm 
staved off the confession of his 
guilt. His bright-eyed wife 
read an account of the sale in 
the newspaper, in which her 
husband’s name and address 
were quoted as furnished from 
a visiting-card at the Musey 
Mallow police station. In spite 
of the large sum of money lost 
over this gamble, Pamela took 
quite the opposite view to 
that which the Worm expected. 
The idea of her Edwin having 
had such a flash of sporting 
imagination, and modestly con- 
cealing it, presented itself to 
her as an undreamed-of find 
that far outweighed the rash 
spending and the sin of omis- 
sion in not telling her. She 
clamoured for the fingering of 
Lot 13. The Worm, who had 
had it transported to the store- 
room of a tobacconist, produced 
it in the evening. Under the 
beams of his wife’s adulation 
his constitutional anemia could 
not fail to warm to a heroic 
pose, and he told his story as 
the two of them examined the 
contents on the floor with high 
hopes of a clue. Pieces of 
cloth, knitting-pins, brooches, 
tapes, tags, a flat candlestick 
so chipped and broken that 
it hardly had any base left to 
stand on, a half-worked sam- 
pler, bed-knobs, nails, screws, 
keys, buttons, a glass letter- 
weight with a picture of sea 


and rocks at the bottom 
—all sorts and kinds of 
rubbish. 
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There was something rather 
sad in this vulgar tumbling up 
and down of the lesser house- 
hold gods of a lonely old woman 
who had been so much loved 
and respected. Pamela felt 
that, but the best of us can- 
not always avoid the facetious 
mood when it attacks us. An 
hour of rummaging and no sort 
of clue! Pamela could not 
resist crowning her husband 
with an old faded black bon- 
net. The effect was ludicrous- 
ly funny, grotesque, and old- 
fashioned. Pamela whooped 
and whooped with laughter and 
sank exhausted on the floor. 
There was an end to the re- 
spectable gravity of detective 
work. The two treasure-hunters 
became absolute children play- 
ing with the vigour of grown- 
ups. Pamela stuck some 
feathers in her hair. 

“Here comes a candle to 
light you to bed!” sang 
the bonneted Worm, hold- 
ing up that ruin of a candle- 
stick. 

** And here comes a chopper 
to chop off your head,” cried 
his playmate, brandishing . a 
paper-knife. 

The door opened, and a maid 
entered and stood gaping at her 
master and mistress, to the 
great shock and _ confusion 
of all parties. But she 
made the best recovery of the 
three. 

““Mr Benjamin Hobbs to see 
you, please, sir,” she said, fur- 
tively glancing sideways. The 
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sound of footsteps on the stairs 
indicated that the visitor was 
not minded to wait for a more 
formal invitation to the pres- 
ence-chamber. But, from his 
appearance, it would seem that 
it was not through impetuosity 
so much as a lack of knowledge 
of the conventions of the class 
above him that bade Mr Hobbs 
ascend so near on the heels of 
the parlour-maid. His general 
demeanour spoke of the utmost 
respect towards the stair-carpet 
whereon he trod and the com- 
pany he was about to confront. 
An old man, his head and 
shoulders were bowed. He 
carried his cap clenched in his 
two hands. His knees bent 
under him as though he were 
doing his utmost to silence the 
stumping of hob-nails which 
would persist in spite of his 
tiptoe tread. 

But the name announced sig- 
nified much to Crawlow. He 
recollected it well. Pamela 
also knew, but realising more 
acutely than her lord the in- 
congruities of their present sit- 
uation, she hastily started to 
gather together the rubbish on 
the floor, forgetting to pull out 
the gay plumage in her hair 
or to remind Edwin that he 
wore @ bonnet. Hobbs stood 
for a second staring before 
him; then his cap fell to the 
ground, his breath came heavily, 
and he cried out, ““Oh, my 
good Lord !—Oh, to see this 
sight! Oh, young man, no 
respect even for the dead! 
Her things—her things! Oh, 
my good Lord! All her things 
thrown to heaps and made 
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play of. Heart - treasures 
hoarded through the years, all 
made play of. Oh, mister! 
Oh, misses! you break an old 
heart that’s stood a lot.” 

Having so pronounced, he 
turned abruptly to the wall, 
and seemed to rivet his atten- 
tion to the pictures that hung 
thereon, fumbling in the air 
with his hands as if they sought 
blindly for something to grip 
once more. Before Crawlow 
was able to command a suit- 
able address his wife had gently 
removed his ridiculous head- 
gear, and also those flaunting 
plumes that waved from her- 
self, and had gone up to the 
stranger and laid her hand on 
his arm. “I’m 80 sorry we’ve 
hurt you,” she said; ‘‘ we did 
not mean to.” 

““That’s it! That’s it!” 
said Hobbs, half turning and 
speaking rather huskily. 
** That’s it, my dear; that’s it, 
ma’am. Of course you meant 
no harm. What should I be 
thinking about ? The sight just 
knocked me, like. Surprise ‘ll 
near put your eyes out some- 
times. Don’t fret nothing on 
it, ma’am. Mr Crawlow, sir, 
I’m Benjamin Hobbs, of whom 
I doubt you’ve never heard 
before in all your life.” He 
wound up in a clear voice, 
forcing himself to become even 
jovial. 

** On the contrary,” said Ed- 
win, ‘‘I heard your name men- 
tioned more than once on the 
day of the sale at—that is the 
sale of Miss—er——”’ 

**Deborah Poldeen,” 
gested Hobbs. 


sug- 
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“Exactly,” said Crawlow. 
“Not only that, but I heard 
you mentioned as the person 
to whom Miss Poldeen had left 


her property in a will unfor- 


tunately invalid.” 

** You did, eh ? ’’ said Hobbs 
a thought gruffly. ‘“‘In spite of 
that, that ne’er-do-weel James 
Poldeen steps in with the law 
on his side and grabs every- 
thing.” 

“You came to see me, I 
take it,” said Edwin, ‘“‘ about 
the effects which I purchased 
myself ?”’ He could not help 
smiling a little ironically. 

“IT saw about the sale in 
the paper, sir,”’ replied Hobbs. 
“Well, you see, I’m not one 
to covet my neighbour’s goods 
—and what’s come to you of 
her things is yours by fair 
means and paid for, and I’ve 
not come to ask it back or to 
make any trouble. I came 
just meaning to ask you to let 
me look the things through. 
I thought maybe you’d let me 
have a trifle, perhaps, if I 
specially fancied it, and I’d 
pay you.” 

Pamela’s feelings of curiosity 
and caution were awakened by 
this speech. She said, “‘ The 
things are all here. He can 
look at them now, can’t he, 
Edwin ? ” 

The Worm endorsed the in- 
vitation, and Mr Hobbs, after 
rolling up his coat sleeves as 
if he wished to show that no 
purloining by sleight of hand 
would be practised, stepped 
forward, and with fingers that 
seemed to touch objects of 
the heart’s devotion, began in- 
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vestigating the heap on the 
floor. The broken candlestick 
appeared to claim his particular 
attention. He handled it like 
a@ connoisseur in ceramics, felt 
all round its broken edges, and 
became so absorbed in it as to 
appear to have lost all interest 
in anything else. 

*“* Suppose I were to offer you 
sixpence for this now?” he 
said at last. 

“You are quite welcome—” 
began Edwin, but Pamela broke 
in with, “Oh, I don’t think I 
should like to part with that, 
Mr Hobbs; I’ve taken a fancy 
to it.” 

** Ah!” said Hobbs ; ‘ may- 
be you haven’t got such a 
rooted fancy to it as me. I 
suppose if I were to offer you 
ten shillings you’d take more 
fancy to that than this old 
jimcrack ? ” 

“T couldn’t think of parting 
with it, even for ten shillings,” 
said Pamela, kneeling down on 
the floor beside him, and shak- 
ing her head solemnly with 
pursed lips. 

“Well, I don’t mind going 
to a pound,” said Hobbs. 

“A pound!” said Pamela. 
“You must value it!” 

“Well, that’s a bargain any 
road,” said Hobbs, drawing 
forth a handful of silver. 

“TI didn’t say I could spare 
it, even for that much,”’ said 
Pamela. 

‘‘Look here, mister,” said 
the stranger, avoiding the lady’s 
eye and appealing to Edwin, 
“T’ll give you a couple of 
pounds for it, and that’s all 
I can run to.” 
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** My good man,”’ said Edwin, 
‘it’s my wife that fancy’s the 
thing, not me. The matter is 
out of my hands.” 

Hobbs looked quizzingly at 
Pamela. She was now kneel- 
ing on the floor. They held 
the candlestick between them. 
“Tell me plainly,” said he, 
“why you won’t give up this 
one trifle that I want.” 

** You don’t deal plainly with 
us; why should I do so with 
you?” said Pamela, a little 
baffled as to rhymes and rea- 
sons. ‘You remind me of 
the man in Aladdin who came 
crying ‘ New lamps for old’!” 

“Me not deal plainly ? 
Me?” Hobbs paused. Pres- 
ently he let go his hold of the 
candlestick and said, “ Mrs 
Crawlow, I reckon you’ve got 
me beat, but not in any way 
as you could understand how. 


It isn’t your bargaining, though 
I reckon you’re a good one at 


that. It isn’t anything to do 
with money at all; it’s just 
that there’s something when 
you talk, when you look, that 
reminds me of Deborah Pol- 
deen that I loved at one time 
more than my own life. I 
reckon you’ve beaten me. I 
can’t take the thing from you 
not dealing plainly, as you 
call it.” 

Pamela put the piece of old 
broken crockery on the floor. 
She looked down. She felt 
much moved by what the old 
man had said. Despite her 
conviction that there was some- 
thing in the old candlestick 
that partook of the nature of 
Aladdin’s lamp—the key, in 
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fact, to the high prices bid up 
at the auction—it was in her 
mind to give him the thing 
out and out, the sentiment in 
him seemed so strong and 
earnest, and it touched her 
deeply that something in her 
own self should have called up 
a@ memory of womanhood ven- 
erated in the past. But Hobbs 
anticipated her in her generous 
resolve. ‘‘I never thought to 
clap eyes on that candlestick 
again in all my life. I don’t 
covet it as much as you’d 
think. It might make a gentle- 
man of me, but there’s a black 
shadow on it; that candlestick 
would be a pillar of cloud for 
me rather than a pillar of 
light.” 

He stood up, shaking his 
head solemnly, while his eyes 
strayed among that sad medley 
of trifles on the floor that was 
so meaningless to others but 
seemed far otherwise to him. 
Pamela broke gently into his 
reverie. She was sure he must 
be hungry, she said. He should 
descend to the kitchen, and 
come and talk to them after 
he was refreshed. Well, to 
tell the truth, he could do 
with a bite—was, in fact, fam- 
ished, not having scarcely par- 
taken since early morning on 
account of travelling. 

When he had gone Crawlow 
and his spouse opened the 
flood-gates of conjecture. What 
could be the mystery of the 
candlestick ? They handled it 
curiously. It was of common 
brown earthenware, such as 
bread crocks are made of, and 
glazed. It was fearfully broken. 
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How could any value possibly 
attach to such a thing ?—un- 
less indeed it had the property 
of Aladdin’s lamp, a value really 
extraneous, depending on the 
agency of a genie. There 
seemed something in that, for 
when Edwin had handled it 
before with his ‘‘ Here comes a 
candle to light you to bed,” 
the slave of the lamp had ap- 
peared ! 

Pamela arranged Lot 13 into 
a more seemly miscellany. The 
things no longer seemed mere 
rubbish. Indeed, the very force 
of their material unloveliness 
touched by the old man’s words 
seemed to establish them in 
their claim on romance. 

When Hobbs returned a mo- 
mentary embarrassment pre- 
vailed. On being invited to 
sit down he said, “I didn’t 
come for the candle, though I 
won’t say I hadn’t a curiosity 
about it. But I didn’t come to 
try and make a cheap bargain 
for it, though when I saw it 
I was tempted. Still as it’s 
yours, and, as I’ve said, you 
put me in mind more than 
you'd think, I thought on 
that you might like to hear 
how it came to be. So Ill 
make bold to hark back and 
tell you a story. Then you 
shall judge—as I shall lose the 
chance of a fortune in telling 
it—how I despise what doesn’t 
come to me by right, and 
whether or not I can deal 
plain.” 

Having so delivered himself 
and received all the encourage- 
ment that could be wished, he 
very deliberately sat down on 


a chair. Tucking his feet under 
this piece, he leaned forward 
on his arms that were bent 
at the elbow, above hands 
splayed out, one on each knee 
—a comical attitude, not un- 
like a frog about to spring. 
Far from facing his audience, 
he addressed himself to the 
other end of the room. He 
spoke at first in a gruff sort of 
murmur, as if he discharged an 
unpleasant self-imposed task, 
and yet defied the audience 
not to listen. 

“I was inland bred, never 
clapping eyes on the sea till I 
was fifteen, when I went to 
work for my uncle, who had a 
pottery near the coast. The 
first time I ever saw the sea 
was the same day on which I 
first saw Deborah Poldeen ; 
now I can’t think on one with- 
out the other. The day I'll 
never forget. It was the be- 
ginning of God’s revelation of 
life to me, bursting out like 
the spring of the year. The 
sea with its great calm blue, 
its yellow sands piled with 
strange brown seaweeds; De- 
borah with her calm blue eyes, 
her hair golden here and brown 
there, like sands and seaweed 
drawn to one bright picture. 
The cliffs with steep little 
paths and footholds, and Deb 
climbing them up and up for 
me to see how strong and fear- 
less she was: that’s a living 
memory only Death ’ll blur. 

“She and a boy were all the 
family left to old Poldeen by 
his second wife, she now dead. 
His first wife died childless. 
They lived in a little house 
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on Dundrothe Head that was 
formerly a semaphore station, 
where ships spoke with signals 
going to and from foreign parts. 
Poldeen had been chief signal- 
man, and when the station 
was closed and put up 
for sale he bought it. But 
he was like the old churn 
horse that goes round and 
round in the field when his 
working days are over. That 
old sailor took the same in- 
terest as he always had done, 
if not more, in the shipping 
that went by every day. When 
I knew him he’d lost {the 
use of his lower limbs, but 
he used to sit outside the 
Semaphore—that’s the name 
his house still went by—on 
fine days, and on stormy ones 
he always sat behind the big 
window, spying at the ships 
through his glass, and noting 
down their names. Some of the 
old skippers that knew him 
flew the code as they went 
by, and then he would send 
Deb to wave a tablecloth as 
a sign that he’d read their 
message. He was so practised 
he could tell you the rig of a 
vessel when you couldn’t make 
anything of her with the glass, 
and sure enough when she drew 
close he was right. 

“IT went on working for my 
uncle at the pottery for eight 
years, and every Sunday, or 
other day when I could spare 
time, I would be over to Dund- 
rothe. That way Deb and I 
got to be such friends that we 
didn’t notice how we’d fallen 
in love with one another. But 
it came on me quite sudden, 
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when through some disagree- 
ment I fell foul of my uncle, 
and he made it clear that I must 
go somewhere else for work. 
Then [I found that I could 
never go from that place with- 
out Deborah. But somehow, 
although she was then twenty 
years of age and I twenty- 
three, she seemed such a child 
I couldn’t bring myself to talk 
of love in the proper sense. 
I wasn’t in any way in a posi- 
tion to marry either, and I 
wanted our loving to go on 
just as it was without any 
real talk of loving. Besides 
that, I had a feeling all along 
that made me afraid of scaring 
Deb. There was something in 
her of the wild sea-fairy folks 
used to talk of—the mermaid. 
She was strong in body, and 
more than common headstrong 
and determined. And yet a 
little bit of a word too familiar 
and she was off as shy as a 
sandpiper. I found that out 
one day when we had been 
talking for a long while by 
some old wheel-tracks on the 
short grass where the cliffs 
stop and the land lies flat, 
with a bit of marsh above the 
beach. It was towards noon 
on a spring day, the air warm 
and still, a haze clearing, and 
all the gorse just come out— 
those little pink flowers too 
that come in such plenty just 
at this time of year on the 
coast, and fit the sea and sky 
of spring such a treat; pretty 
lips, as you might say, making 
blue eyes to smile. That day 
the little yellow-hammers were 
hopping about with all their 
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new gold feathers, and the 
smell of the gorse was just as 
if those blooms were whispering 
golden secrets. We stopped 
speaking a minute, and in the 
silence I heard a little skylark 
singing high up somewhere out 
of sight. She looked up, her 
lips parting in a smile of plea- 
sure. And all the rich and 
golden things of that day 
seemed to me suddenly to 
frame themselves round De- 
borah like the work a jeweller 
sets round a precious stone, 
and I lifted her in my arms 
and kissed her on the lips. 

** Ah, the time ago that was ! 
How her cheeks flamed ! What 
a storm on deep waters was in 
those eyes! No staying, no 
forgiveness! She was off and 
running before me all the way 
home, and I didn’t see her any 
more till the next Sunday. 

*So now I had to choose 
between leaving Deb and eat- 
ing humble pie that was far 
from my taste. But I ate it, 
and stayed on at the pottery, 
and things went jogging as 
they were. 

“Tt was summer-time, and 
old Poldeen was ill so that he 
couldn’t get out. He got worse, 
and had to lie in bed in the 
little upper room. This made 
him fret a great deal, as he 
couldn’t be at his reckonings 
and watching the shipping. 
And he couldn’t bear Deb to 
be away from him, so that we 
all had to sit upstairs, all ex- 
cept young Jim. He could go 
where he pleased, as no one 
but his sister cared a straw 
about him—even his father 
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couldn’t abide him. He was 
a sneak and a ne’er-do-weel. 
“It was a marvel how the 
old man got to be able to tell 
the sound of ships going through 
the water far away and to dis- 
tinguish one hull from another 
when there was nobody to tell 
him what was outside. His 
hearing seemed to get better 
instead of worse with his age. 
“That’s a fruit boat, funnel 
abaft the beam, homeward 
bound, deep laden,” he’d say. 
It was like conjuring at first 
till you got to know something 
of how he did it. He said he 
could tell the beam and draft 
from the noise of the water 
breaking from the bows, and he 
could tell the beat of a triple- 
expansion from a compound, 
and the grind of the short shaft 
of a ship carrying her engines 
aft from one carrying them 
amidships. But I couldn’t do 
it if I lived to a thousand. 
“One Saturday it came on 
to blow from the sou’-west. 
And it blew all day and all 
night with heavy rain. On 
Sunday the rain took off and 
a thick driving fog came down 
and big champing seas ran in. 
The wind was modified greatly, 
and what there was of it passed 
by swift and noiseless as if the 
fog muffled it. The dismal 
noise of hooters sounded all 
day long. Now, even if you 
were at the window you couldn’t 
see anything, and except for 
the hooters, you wouldn’t ex- 
pect to hear any sound, for 
the swells were breaking like 
bomb-shells in the rocks all 
round the Head. Whether it 
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was from his long and patient 
practice and his uncanny ways 
of reckoning, or whether it was 
what they call second-sight I 
never could make up my mind, 
but suddenly old Poldeen cried 
out, ‘Hist!’ We listened, and 
heard nothing but the waves. 
His face was all strained and 
eager, and he raised himself on 
his elbow. Then in a whisper 
he said, ‘ A fishing smack likely 
—she bears up—too close for 
safety.’ 

“We held our breaths and 
listened. Nothing but the crash 
and rinse of rollers, the gobbling 
noise of caves, and the hooters of 
vessels far away could be heard. 
I remember thinking then how 
some folks will have their bane. 
Some fear the dark, some the 
thunder, some a death by 
drowning. But it was the fog 
that always rattled old Pol- 
deen. Before he was a sailor 
he was a shepherd-boy up on 
the high moors in the north 
of Cornwall. And up there in 
that lonesome place they say 
the fog holds all manner of 
strange evil spirits and forms 
of men and beasts not rightly 
belonging either to this world 
or the next. That’s as may be, 
but it’s my belief that the bane 
of the fog was born in him, 
and in such weather he listened 
more specially for the Crack of 
Doom. So I was thinking and 
setting him down as over- 
wrought with his illness and 
with being mewed up, when 
there came a noise like a slate- 
pencil screeching faintly but 
somehow ragged, and yet a 
howl—I can’t describe it; but 
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we all heard it clear enough, 
and old Poldeen cries out, ‘ She 


strikes! She strikes!’ 

““* Where, father?’ says 
Deborah, turning pale, but 
springing up. 


“*The Fiddler’s Bow,’ says 
Poldeen, as if he’d seen it with 
his eyes. Deborah was gone 
down and out into the fog 
before I could realise the mean- 
ing of these words. I rose to 
follow her. But the old man 
was in one of his vexing fits. 
He wouldn’t have me go. He 
said nothing could be done, 
and muttering about the fog 
and the Devil. In spite of 
him, I should have gone if I 
had not been stricken with a 
strange fear from listening to 
him with his creatures of the 
fog. 

** Deb was gone about twenty 
minutes, and I couldn’t wait 
any longer for her to come back, 
and I left the old man and 
went out into the fog. The 
Fiddler’s Bow was a piece of 
rock that stood straight up at 
the end of Dundrothe Head 
where the cliff had dropped 
quite low, almost level with 
the high tide; not much like 
a fiddler’s bow but for the tale 
of him having married with a 
mermaid and gone off packing 
to his new home with the 
fishes, only leaving his bow 
behind as his wife had made him 
promise to, she being fearful of 
her sisters getting too fond of 
his fiddling powers. 

“Well, I went on to the 
path for the Fiddler’s Bow. 
The fog swept by like smoke, 
now showing, now hiding great 
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masses Of rock. Seagulls mew- 
ing like cats would be close to 
you, and you’d never see them, 
and then one would loom out 
hovering at a hand’s touch. 
There was no danger in this 
path, and I began to run, when 
suddenly Deborah appeared 
right before me. There was 
blood on her face. It trickled 
down from her forehead. One 
of her sleeves was torn; water 
dripped from her dress. She 
carried a coil of rope that they 
used for hoisting stores up the 
cliff from a row-boat. And 
then I saw what, for a second, 
made me gasp with a kind of 
horror. I saw the Devil dog- 
ging the footsteps of my De- 
borah. A dark face leering 
through the fog I saw with 
shining teeth and lolling eyes ; 
dark and mighty handsome, 
but sneering and leering enough 
to turn you sick. I was just 
for catching hold of Deb and 
crying out on Almighty God 
when I saw that it wasn’t a 
spirit. No, it wasn’t the Devil, 
but a man that Deb had saved 
all by herself. A schooner- 
yacht had gone to pieces close 
to the Fiddler’s Bow, and this 
darkie was the only soul rescued, 
and he’d have drowned but 
for her. 

“Well, that’s how he came 
to be at the Semaphore. What 
his name was I don’t know to 
this day. I heard it often 
enough, but I either couldn’t, 
or more like wouldn’t, learn it. 

“Things went on, but they 
didn’t go on the old way. A 
month after the wreck the 
blackamoor was still at the 
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Semaphore. In his own coun- 
try, it seems, he wasn’t just a 
common person, and he took 
pains to let you know it. The 
postman used to be a rare 
sight at the Semaphore, but now 
he was there every day bring- 
ing letters addressed in great 
style, and carrying off other 
letters to Lord This and That, 
and Sirs, and all the quality. 
Yet in spite of all his grandeur 
he seemed to like to stay on 
at the Semaphore. [I still used 
to go there Sundays, but Deb 
and I weren’t the friends we 
had been, and it was more to 
comfort the old man that I was 
put to do when I got there 
than to see anything of Deb. 
He was still up in the little 
room in bed as eager as ever 
to get the true accounts of all 
the ships that went by. 

“I suppose if the devil were 
to come on earth for a while 
in the likeness of man, there 
are some as would be partial 
to him ; and the women would 
run after him sure enough. 
If you’d told me that before 
the wreck of the schooner- 
yacht, I’d have said that other 
women might be so inclined, 
but not Deb—no, by any oath 
not Deb !—Deb that liked all | 
things to be clean and strong 
and straight and open like the 
sea she was bred by. But the 
devil is so full of arts, there’s 
no making any allowance for 
him, and Deb was fast being 
cheated of her sweet and simple 
nature by this man that had 
come to us out of the fog in 
the likeness of sin. That made 
me mad; but the thing that 
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wrung my heart was to see 
how Deborah could love, and 
how it made her bloom from 
a girl to a woman like a rose- 
bud that waits half open till 
you think it can never be 
prettier, and then all at once 
it blows and takes your breath 
away with its colour and its 
scent. There was nothing about 
her that did not seem to grow 
more beautiful. Her face, her 
ways, her laughter, ah! even 
the way she spoke my name, 
though it was not love for that 
which had so ripened her. But 
yet she was not tamed. There 
was something wild about her 
still; for sometimes she would 
sit quite quiet, and the colour 
would come and go from her 
face, and she would look far 
away over the sea as if she had 
sisters among the mermaids 
that whispered to her. 

“At the end of another 
month I couldn’t stand it any 
longer, and one Sunday when 
I got there and Deb was out 
picking driftwood and the In- 
dian chap was in and supposed 
to be talking to the old man, 
but really reading a book in 
the room below, I made up 
my mind I’d tackle him. He 
was handsome, mind, but I’d 
got to loathe and hate him so 
that I couldn’t see no more in 
him than his leer. 

“** Good afternoon,’ I says. 

**He nodded at me with his 
horrible oily grin, but hardly 
looking up. That made me 
angry. But I kept off the boil, 
and said, quiet as I could, 
‘Now look here, Mr What’s- 
your-name, I haven’t come 
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here to talk nods. I want to 
tell you a thing or two and 
hear what you have to say.’ 
He put his book down, and 
looked at me with a great 
impudence, and scornful. ‘I 
want to tell you first of all,’ 
I said, ‘that I am paying my 
addresses to Miss Poldeen, and 
in case there should be any 
mistake I want to know where 
you come in.’ 

** * Dear me,’ says he, ‘ you’re 
very polite, aren’t you?’ 

*“*No,’ I told him,—I was 
getting wild,—‘ thank God I’m 
not polite. I’m straightforward. 
If you say that you're going to 
make her your wife——’ I 
was going to tell him that 
I wouldn’t interfere. But I 
couldn’t go on, my voice broke. 
I dursen’t speak another word 
for fear of the shame of tears. 

*““* My wife ?’ says he, laugh- 
ing like a beast. ‘My wife? 
A servant ? ’ 

“When he said that the 
room seemed to shrivel up, 
and a noise like the braying 
of fiends came in my ears. 
He seemed to have shrunk 
with the room, for he looked 
like some poor kind of fly 
waiting to be crushed. The 
thought of Deb kept me from 
doing anything but just step- 
ping up to him. Still I must 
have looked all I felt, for he 
sprang up and back oversetting 
the chair, and drew a knife 
from somewhere, yet he didn’t 
come for me; he just held 
back and waved it, still with 
his horrible grin. I went very 
quiet to the fireplace and 
picked up the poker. For all 
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his steel he was more afraid 
of me than I was of him. I 
could read the fear in his eye 
as clear as a pikestaff. In spite 
of that I thought he’d spring 
upon me, but he didn’t. We 
stood and looked at each other 
a second, then I went up to 
where he cowered, and he 
screamed out and made a poor 
try at me with his knife. But 
I knocked it from his hand with 
the poker, and it flew like a 
dart and stuck in the door. If 
it had been a second later there 
would have been a cruel sight 
to see, for Deborah opened the 
door even as the dagger lodged 
in it. The colour was all gone 
out of her face. She breathed 
so hard she couldn’t speak at 
once ; and then she just looked 
at me, and I would hardly 
have known her for the pas- 
sion that seemed to flash from 
her. She stepped up to me 
and took the poker with both 
her hands, and while the black 
rascal was howling at his broken 
wrist and the old man crying 
out upstairs, she spoke my 
name in a way that cut me to 
the heart. I plucked the knife 
from the door and went away. 

“But I couldn’t go to bed 
that night. I sat up staring 
at the Indian’s dagger. The 
handle of it was covered with 
jewels, and the blade was all 
fancy-work. As I kept on 


looking at it and turning it 
over and feeling the edge and 
point of it, the coldness and 
the keenness of it seemed to 
fascinate me and put some sort 
of devil in me as if it was 
touched with the spirit of its 
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black master. Some time after 
midnight I left my uncle’s 
house and made back towards 
Dundrothe Head, carrying the 
knife with me. I couldn’t 
rest with it, even though it 
was the middle of the night; 
I must give it back to the 
blackamoor. But whether I 
meant to give it into his hand 
or his heart I swear I did not 
know. The moon was in her 
last quarter, and had just risen, 
so she did not give much 
light, but the stars shone bright- 
ly. I climbed up the grassy 
slope to the Semaphore, and 
tried the door. It was not 
locked. It opened into the 
room with the big window that 
they used to watch for ships 
from in the old days of the 
station. I stood by the open 
door listening to my own heart 
beating and looking round. 
There was enough light from 
the faint sheen on the water 
outside for me to see that some 
one was standing up there 
moving, hesitating, coming 
slowly towards me. I couldn’t 
help shuddering a little, the 
old notions of the dim things 
of the fog waving across me. 
But it wasn’t him ; it was Deb. 
She took my hand in hers and 
led me out into the open. But 
I was still full of rage, and not 
to be easily drawn off. 

*“** Where is he ?’ I said. 

“* * He’s gone ! ’ said Deb. 

“God forgive me! It was 
no relief I felt when I heard 
this, but sharp anger, for I 
never knew before how much 
I hated the man. But though 
I said nothing more and let 
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myself be drawn on by Deb, 
I felt like a devouring furnace. 
We went along the edge of the 
cliff, and then we stood hold- 
ing hands as we had used 
to do before the devil came 
among us, but still saying 
nothing. Then she put her 
head on my breast and her 
arms round my neck, and burst 
into a fearful passion of tears, 
shaking with sobs fit to break 
my heart. And all that wrath 
and fire that burned in me went 
clean away, and the love that 
I bore her so strongly filled 
me so that I softened to tears 
myself. At last, I thought, 
she was all my own, and [I told 
her for the first time how 
much I loved her, till pres- 
ently she quietened down, and 
then I told her all over again, 
and she said, ‘Oh, Benja, it’s 
too late!’ 

*“* Moo late,’ I said. 
can it ever be too late ? ’ 

“*You can’t understand,’ 
says she, and began sobbing 
again and moaning and clasp- 
ing me nearer to her. 

“*You’re tired and fretted 
and upset,’ I said. ‘ Come back 
and go to bed, and I’ll be here 
again first thing in the morn- 
ing.’ 

“But she would not move, 
and kept saying, ‘How good 
and strong you are, Benja,’ 
till I laughed and showed her 
how she was stronger, for she 
could draw me after her all 
round the world if she chose. 
‘Oh, I’m a shallow bad girl, 
Benja,’ she said. 

“The next day I wouldn’t 
g0 working in the morning, 
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but went back to the Sema- 
phore, my heart as light as a 
lark. But Deb was quite dif- 
ferent again. I couldn’t make 
her out. She was cold to me, 
and making fun and laughing 
all the time where there was 
no joke at all; and I felt 
very heavy, but I tried not to 
show it. I started again com- 
ing only Sundays as I had 
used. On the third Sunday (a 
day I’ll never forget as long 
as I live) she was gone. An 
old woman from a cottage near 
by was there to look after old 
Poldeen. Deb had got her to 
promise to come in for parts 
of the day, while Jim was to 
see after him at night. Deb 
had said she was gone on a 
visit, but we never saw or 
heard of her again for years. 
Two months after we buried 
the old sailor, and Jim was 
left all alone in the house. 

**T still had that Hell-rake’s 
dagger by me, and one day I 
prised one of the stones out, 
and took it to show a friend 
of mine who was a watch- 
maker and understood jewelry. 
I didn’t tell him where it came 
from, but after he had looked 
at it with a magnifying-glass 
and done a deal to persuade 
himself that it was a fake, he 
set a value on it that quite took 
my breath away. When I got 
back I took out all the stones, 
and threw the knife into the 
sea. 

‘*I was sorry for the lad 
Jim being left all alone, and I 
often went up to the Sema- 
phore to see him, and I wanted 
him to come down to the vil- 
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lage and get work. But he was 
always sullen with me, and too 
idle to do anything but just 
live on the little money he 
had from his father. Any- 
way he wasn’t there long. He 
said he was going away to be 
made a great man of by his 
Prince of Darkness, and he 
went, and I haven’t seen him 
from that day to this, nor 
heard of him till I read about 
the sale in the paper. 

“T used to go up now and 
then and look at the empty 
house, and wander on the 
cliffs with an aching heart, 
and always think that per- 
haps she might come back. 
Six years afterwards she did. 

“IT happened to be standing 
in the blacksmith’s shop when 
I saw her drive by in a trap 
that came from the railway 
station. She was dressed all 
in black, and wore a bonnet 
and a thick veil. I couldn’t 
see her face, but I knew it 
was her. The trap drove on 
towards the Head. I went 
after it in a very short while, 
and met it coming back empty. 
I asked the driver if it was 
her, and he said it was. But 
he said she hadn’t brought 
any luggage, and yet he hadn’t 
had orders to go and fetch her 
again. 

***T could hardly get a word 
out of her,’ said he. 

«Turn your horse’s head,’ 
said I, ‘and drive me up as 
hard as you can go.’ He did, 
and as soon as we got in sight 
of the cliffs there we saw her 
standing up on the very edge 
like a statue. Then I let the 
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trap go, and walked up to 
where she was as calm as I 
could. It was in February, 
and a fine day for the time of 
year, and the air was fresh and 
clear and sweet with brine. 
She had taken off her veil and 
bonnet, holding them in a way 
all her own, like she used to 
hold a basket of primroses, as 
if the place brought her mem- 
ories. But when she saw me 
coming she seemed confused, 
and looked this way and that. 
I felt foolish and over-inquisi- 
tive myself, and I didn’t look 
into her face when I came up, 
but I took her hand, and that 
was so thin and white that I 
looked up quick and saw how 
changed she was. No colour, 
sunk cheeks. But her eyes 
were the same steady calm 
blue like the sea—more like 
than ever, they looked so sad. 
We spoke just ordinary ; then 
we came to talk of her father 
and Jim, and I held her hand 
all the while, but she didn’t 
seem to warm to anything I 
said. 

“TI couldn’t keep off what 
was in my heart long. ‘ Did he 
marry you!’ I says at last. 
Her head drooped almost like 
a withered flower, and she 
said ‘ No.’ 

““* Has he forsaken you?’ 
I asked her. 

*** Yes,’ she says very low. 
‘And my little boy is dead.’ 
I felt hot flames shoot up in 
me as she said this, and the 
softness of her voice made me 
yearn with pity for her. I 
took her in my arms and told 
her how I loved her all the 
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same, and that nothing made 
any difference, and how I’d 
waited for her and knew she 
would come back. But she 
didn’t warm to me, or lift her 
hands to hold me, or shed a 
tear, or say one word. She 
seemed more like a ghost than 
@ woman. 

“*Oh, Deb!’ I said at last, 
‘why don’t you speak ?’ 

**My heart is cold,’ she 
said. ‘I am burnt out. I am 
ashes.’ 

“Yes, that was it. That 
was the end of it all—years 
ago—and yet only dead so 
lately, remembering my name. 
I’ve talked a deal too much, 
and told a deal more than I 
meant to, and you strangers. 
But in spite of all that has been, 
my heart is not ashes yet—and 
when I see another look as she 
used to look, there’s a glow 
kindles and the years roll back 
to that day when I first saw 
the sea and her together. Ah, 
well! she went away by the 
night train—for that was all 
the love she had left; just 
enough to grant me that she’d 
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go on living for my sake until 
God should be pleased to take 
her. And she would accept a 
present of me because she had 
no way left to live decently ; 
and that’s how I came to give 
her that candlestick, for I had 
prepared it as a gift for her, 
not knowing when she might 
need it. It was my usual work 
to make such ornaments. But 
in this one, when the clay was 
soft, I had buried the precious 
stones out of the handle of the 
dagger; and all she had to 
do when she was in want was 
to break a chip off and get 
money for the stone in it. 
The biggest is still to be broke 
out; it lies in the swell of the 
stem between those two bead 
moulds—a great flashing thing 
like the dog-star. 

‘Well now, ma’am, there’s 
the candlestick, and I wouldn’t 
have it from you as a gift. 
I am well enough off for my 
station—not married, you see, 
and I’ll not be long behind 
Deborah. No! but you'll let 
me have the old bonnet? I 
saw her last in that.” 
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THE FINDING OF SWALLEY HOLE. 


BY DAVID HANNAY. 


Ir the question, Where did 
the British Empire in India 
begin ? were put to examinee 
by examiner, the answer might 
be, at Madras or Bombay, at 
Arcot or at Plassey. It would, 
we may be sure, not be at 
Swalley Hole. And yet that 
would be the correct return 
to the inquiry. But for the 
action of Sir Henry Middleton 
at that place in 1611, and of 
others who followed him, it is 
highly improbable that the Hon- 
ourable Company could have 
been in a position to take over 
Bombay from King Charles IL., 
who had received it as part of 
the dower of his Portuguese 
wife, or, indeed, to play a 
commanding part on the west 
coast of India at all. The 
obscure cove in the Olpad 
Taluka of the Surat District 
in the Bombay Presidency 
which is named Suvali in the 
Indian Gazetteer, but was Eng- 
lished Swalley by our ancestors, 
is very much forgotten. It 
has long ceased to be the port 
of Surat. If any man, even in 
India, takes any interest in its 
history to-day, he is pretty sure 
to be one who is concerned to 
get at the truth touching the 
burial-place of Tom Coryat. 
But feats were done there 
which, if literary men were not 
so partial to writing about one 
another, would better deserve 
to be told than all the culti- 


vated eccentricity and the put- 
on craziness of the Egregious 
Odcombian. The first stone 
of the British Empire in India 
was laid there. We have the 
testimony of a credible eye- 
witness for the ‘‘ why ” and the 
*how,”’ and with no less accu- 
racy for the “‘ when ”—namely, 
among others, Captain Nicholas 
Downton of the Peppercorn, 
writing to his Honourable mas- 
ters from the Road of Dabul 
under the date of 24th Feb- 
ruary 1612. He says, hammer- 
ing away in his involved and 
toilsome prose :— 

** Where ” [to wit, the mouth 
of the Tapti river] “since our 
arrival, first by the armies ” 
[i.e., armadas] ‘‘of Portugal 
frigates (of which have formerly 
damaged the Company of much 
goods and loss of men, taken 
in the river of Surat), who gave 
diligent attendance round about 
us to destroy and cut off as 
many of our people as they could 
by advantage, by the moving 
or transportation of our small- 
est vessels, or at least not to 
suffer any of us to land with 
our boats, neither any of the 
country people to come near 
us with refreshing—no, not 80 
much as for the recovery of 
our weak sick men; what was 
by great cost provided and 
sent towards us, they took and 
made spoil thereof—nay, 80 
great was their malice that our 
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merchants formerly left in the 
country, they would not permit 
us to take them in, but always 
lay in wait to take them pri- 
soners, intercepting all letters 
which in long time passed be- 
tween us, until we were forced 
to check their insufferable 
saucy insolence, by taking one 
of their bragging frigates. And 
so afterwards, by great in- 
dustry and searching with our 
smallest ships, we found out 
amongst the shoals, within 
musket-shot of the main, a 
good place for receipt of all 
our ships, where, in despite, 
notwithstanding the Portugals’ 
diverse attempts to cross the 
same, we did not only land, 
but also all other business. . .” 

The sentence goes on, rolling 
along in loops and involutions, 
but this is enough for the 
essential fact. We got a good 
place despite the bragging frig- 
ates and the difficulties of the 
coast. ‘‘ We” at that moment 
were Sir Henry Middleton with 
his Cape Merchants, Captains, 
and Factors of the Sixth Voy- 
age. We were just doing the 
businesslike needful thing, for 
no other purpose than to pro- 
mote the “‘ trade of merchand- 
ise” for our good and that of 
the realm of Great Britain and 
Ireland. If we had been pro- 
phets, then we would have 
known that we were taking 
seisin of the land of India, and 
were planting a grain of mus- 
tard-seed which was to grow 
after many days and many 
labours into such a tree as the 
world had never yet seen—nor 


ever will again. 
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For them it was an episode, 
important, but not more so than 
many others, in the long and 
very varied story of the Sixth 
Voyage. Sir Henry Middleton 
had sailed on 4th April 1610 
with the Trades Increase, the 
largest merchant ship built in 
England so far, the Peppercorn, 
and the Darling. He had sailed 
for the Company already, but 
direct to the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and had come back 
with a true tale of Dutch 
hostility to us in those waters. 
He was one of three brothers 
who all worked well for the 
Company, and died in its ser- 
vice. His end was to come in 
Java in 1613. In the follow- 
ing year his brother David 
could write to the Company 
from Bantam: “I have now 
lost two brothers in your Wor- 
ships’ service, the elder [John 
Middleton] a man of good 
reputation of all men that knew 
him, the other a man of such 
respective care for the estab- 
lishing of future good that may 
redound to your Worships if 
it be well managed, that I 
need not to urge with you, for 
whose death I presume you 
participate in grief with me in 
some measure, though to my- 
self it is almost insupportable.”’ 
A year later David Middleton 
followed them, still serving the 
Honourable Company, and lay- 
ing the foundations of the 
British Empire in the East. 
If manhood and good sense, 
if resolute courage and loyalty 
to duty are the best of English 
qualities, then these three de- 
served better to be called the 
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“English Brothers ’’ than the 
melodramatic Sherleys. 

The voyage which began in 
April 1610, the sixth of the 
series of ventures which were 
separately organised and had 
each its own stock and body 
of captains and factors, was 
designed to carry further a 
policy already begun in 1607. 
In that year the Company had 
ceased looking to the Malay 
Archipelago and the Spice 
Islands as their only market. 
They had sent out Keeling and 
William Hawkins with two 
ships, the Dragon and the 
Hector, to find a good anchor- 
age in the Gulf of Cambaya, 
to begin to take a share in the 
port-to-port trade between Gu- 
gerat, Java, and the Far East, 
and to obtain, if so they might, 
the permission of the Great 
Mogul to settle a factory and 
pursue commerce in his do- 
minions. The two had met 
but little success in Gugerat, 
for they were driven off by 
the Portuguese at Surat. Haw- 
kins landed, left factors at that 
port, and made his way to the 
Court of Jahangir. He was 
there in 1611 when Middleton 
appeared off the coast. No 
more need be said of his adven- 
tures here. 

The Sixth Voyage is so full 
of events that one has to make 
an effort to abstain from wan- 
dering away from the one 
episode to be dealt with now. 
It must be enough to note, just 
as necessary introduction, that 
Middleton sailed by the Mozam- 
bique Channel to Socotra, Aden, 
and the Red Sea, intent on 
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trade; that he suffered griev- 
ous things from the greed and 
violence of Turkish Agas and 
Pashas in Arabia, including 
treacherous capture and im- 
prisonment ; that he came out 
in 1611 just before the change 
of the seasons, while the north 
wind was still blowing all down 
the Red Sea, and before it 
would begin to blow from the 
south and shut him within 
the Bab-el-Mandeb, as would 
happen with the setting in of 
the north-east monsoon. He 
came away in no submissive 
mood, but in deep wrath, and 
with a fixed resolution to play 
the unspeakable Turk a return 
match. But he stood in need 
of repairs and stores, not to 
be found in the Red Sea. And 
it was in his instructions to 
push for the establishment of a 
factory in Cambaya, and to 
find that much-desired safe 
anchorage on that coast. So 
he made his way thither by 
Socotra, sighted Diu in Kathi- 
awar on 4th September, groped 
his way along in thick and 
changeable weather, and, work- 
ing as he was with little know- 
ledge, overshot Surat. He had 
to turn back to the roadstead, 
where he anchored on 26th 
September 1611. 

Now to go ahead and say 
what he did there, after 
all, would be easy. But the 
events given baldly by them- 
selves would hang loose in the 
air, incoherent and unintelli- 
gible. One does not wish to 
insult the reader with super- 
fluous information. Yet we 
are not many of us students 
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of Admiraity Pilots and Sail- 
ing Directions, while what they 
have to tell is an indispensable 
part of the story. Therefore 
it must be noted that the west 
coast of India is very ill pro- 
vided with natural harbours. 
Bombay, with its fine sheet of 
nearly landlocked water cov- 
ered by a substantial island, is 
emphatically the kind of ex- 
ception which proves the rule. 
Elsewhere the great rollers of 
the ‘ Arabian Sea ”’ pile a ter- 
rible surf on the shore while 
the south-west monsoon is blow- 
ing its full swing. They have 
worn the coast down. Bombay 
was in the hands of the Portu- 
guese, and the Company’s gen- 
erals and captains were rigidly 
forbidden by James I. to begin 
hostilities—indeed, to do more 
than defend themselves when 
assailed. So they must not 
try to take, but only to find, 
a port. Middleton’s object was 
to open trade with the Mogul 
Empire. For that purpose 
Bombay would have been of 
small or no use to him as 
things then stood in India, 
even if he had seized it, which 
he would probably not have 


been able to do. Surat was 
the great outlet for the 
Mogul’s dominions on _ the 


west, and was, moreover, the 
starting-point for the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. Here was 
the tempting position for a 
factory. 

There were, however, diffi- 
culties in the way. There was, 
to begin with, a natural ob- 
stacle. Surat is some ten miles 
up the Tapti river, which, 
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though tidal for thirty miles, 
is shallow and full of chang- 
ing banks. It was absolutely 
inaccessible to such a vessel 
as the Trades Increase. It 
would be necessary to trans- 
fer cargo from vessels lying 
in the roadstead. Now, 
though this presented no very 
great difficulties of a ma- 
terial nature, there was an 
obstacle of a very serious kind 
in the way. The Portuguese 
were on the watch, and were 
determined to keep us out of 
Surat. So long as we tried to 
reach the town by boats up 
the river, they were masters 
of the situation. They did 
not hold the town itself, nor 
even the banks at the mouth 
of the river, but they had a 
swarm of “frigates,” single- 
decked or half-decked craft, 
which could lurk in the shallow 
waters of the coast to the south 
of the Tapti and intercept 
boats. As the Mogul’s officials 
had no naval force whatever, 
they could not have given us 
any protection, even if they 
had wished to be friendly. 
Nowadays the trade of Surat 
is carried on from a landing- 
place on the south side of the 
entry to the river, but then the 
coast is in the Presidency of 
Bombay, there are railways 
and all sorts of facilities which 
did not exist for Sir Henry 
Middleton. As far as he knew, 
when he anchored on 26th 
September, his only way of 
reaching Surat was to send 
boats up the river; and right 
across their route was the 
Portuguese flotilla. It was 
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based on their port of Daman, 
some twenty miles to the south, 
and commanded by Dom Fran- 
cisco de Soto Mayor, a most 
haughty and scoffing fidalgo, 
who was the Capitad Mor. 
This high gentleman behaved 
in a fashion which must have 
set the fingers of the English- 
men tingling to be at him. 
But what was to be done? 
The Trades Increase, even with- 
out the help of the Peppercorn 
and the Darling, could have 
blown the} Capitad Mér and 
his flotilla to splinters. But 
even if Middleton had been 
prepared to risk the anger of 
King James, he could not get 
at the frigates in the shallows. 
So, to begin with, there seemed 
to be nothing for it but to try 
to persuade Dom Francisco to 
be reasonable—a most hope- 
less resource. The fidalgo was 
polite with effusion, and also 
with the saucy malice of a 
“ kidding ’’ undergraduate who 
has a safe chance to explode 
verbal crackers. 

It was idle to look for aid 
from the Mogul’s officials, who 
were helpless against the Por- 
tuguese frigates. Indeed the 
Capitaé Mér was enforcing a 
blockade on Surat, in order to 
compel the local Governor to 
forbid trade with the English. 
Gugerati vessels laden for Su- 
matra were lying in the Tapti, 
not daring to sail because 
Dom Francisco would not give 
them a permit on any tolerable 
conditions, and also because 
they were afraid of what Mid- 
dleton might do to them if 
they did go out. When the 
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kings of the sea were raging, 
the Gugerati had to expect to 
be beaten. Not in all pro- 
bability because he expected 
effectual aid from them, but 
just to learn how things stood, 
the general contrived to pass 
a letter to the Englishmen 
whom he expected to find at 
Surat, the factors left by Keel- 
ing in the voyage of 1607. 
Only one of them was then at 
the post, Nicholas Bangham. 
This man was a capital speci- 
men of the adventurous Eng- 
lishmen who won a footing for 
us in the East. He had begun 
life by serving his apprentice- 
ship to a joiner. Then he 
passed into the service of the 
Company, and was deservedly 
employed for years. The “‘ Lord 
Ambassador ” Roe, who was to 
come out five years after Mid- 
dleton’s visit to Swalley, thought 
well of his natural parts, his 
character, and his fitness for 
business, counting him, too, 
the best linguist they had. 
We make out that Nicholas 
was a quick-witted London 
artisan, adventurous, but no 
mere restless adventurer, one 
who would stick to his job, 
attend to the interest of his 
employer, and take care in an 
honest way of himself—would 
likewise meet cheerfully such 
changes of fortune and perils 
as blew along in the course of 
the day’s work. There were 
other Englishmen scattered 
about the country. Hawkins 
was still at Agra; William 
Finch was at Lahore, prepar- 
ing to make his way home 
through Afghanistan, Persia, 
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Aleppo, and Scanderoon. He 
never lived to see home, for 
he died, and many with him, 
poisoned by bad water at Bagh- 
dad. There were others not 
a few, to wit the shipwrecked 
crew of the Ascension, one of 
the two unlucky vessels of 
the Fourth Voyage. After hard- 
ships in the Red Sea very like 
Middleton’s, they had been 
wrecked in the Gulf of Cam- 
baya through the brutal ob- 
stinacy of a drunken sailing- 
master, a Fleming of the name 
of Grove, not an Englishman, 
and the weakness of the general, 
Sharpeigh, who could not keep 
the fool in order. They were 
scattered about far and wide, 
some to go homeward with 
Finch, others elsewhere. One 
of them, the Ascension’s stew- 
ard, Robert Coverte, who was 
pleased to call himself captain 
when he did reach London, 
wrote a book. It bears the 
pleasing title, “A true and 
almost Incredible Report of 
an Englishman (Robert Co- 
verte) that (being cast away 
in the good ship called the 
Assention in Cambaya) tra- 
velled by land throw many 
unknowne Kingdomes and great 
Cities.” Whoever wishes to 
look at the sea-life of the time 
may be advised to consult 
Coverte. Incidentally he will 
learn, perhaps with surprise, 
how possible and even com- 
paratively easy it was for 
an unarmed Englishman, who 
would travel soberly with the 
caravans, to roam over Hindu- 
stan, Afghanistan, Persia, and 
Syria. If he persisted in filling 
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himself with arrack, and in 
trying to beat and rob the 
natives, why then, he died like 
a dog by the roadside, or was 
knocked on the head. An 
other and very different man 
there was among the survivors 
of the Ascension, John Jour- 
dain of Lyme Regis, a right 
stout and long-headed factor 
of the Company. He had 
worked his way up-country, 
and now, having learnt that 
Middleton was on the coast, 
he was among the English- 
men who were converging on 
Surat. 

Bangham sent to the General 
letters from Hawkins at Agra 
and Finch at Lahore. Both 
gave but a gloomy account of 
the prospects of trade or the 
establishment of a factory. 
Little was to be done in that 
country where is neither faith 
nor honesty “from king to 
slave.” Sir Thomas Roe, a 
man not easily discouraged, 
was to come to the same con- 
clusion. “ There is,” he wrote 
to Sir Thomas Smythe, “no 
treaty where there is soe much 
Prid nor no assurance where 
is no faith.” And to the 
general, Martin Pring, for whom 
he had a personal regard, he 
broke out passionately: ‘“‘ God 
in Heaven bless you, and send 
me once among men, for these 
are monsters.” In fact, the 
Company’s servants in the East 
were daily more convinced by 
experience that you cannot rely 
on decent treatment from Orien- 
tals until you have first given 
them a good fright, and then 
have spoken to them civilly. 
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It did not take us long to get 
to the root of the matter. 

In September and October 
of 1611 Middleton had first to 
turn the flank of the Portu- 
guese. He could not clear 
them out of the way, partly 
because of the king’s orders, 
partly because of local con- 
ditions on the shallow coast 
and on the bar of the Tapti. 
So, with all the moderation 
which the bettermost kind of 
Englishman rarely fails to show 
when he is pulling himself to- 
gether for a tussle, the general 
began negotiations with the 
Capita} Mor. He sent a letter 
by a native messenger, wherein 
he asked the Portuguese not 
to break the peace, and justi- 
fied his own presence in the 
roadstead. It would have been 
more polite to send one of his 
own officers, but perhaps he 
feared that Soto would arrest 
an Englishman. The Portu- 
guese, possibly annoyed at 
not being approached by an 
English officer, made no reply, 
good or bad, at that moment. 
Next day Middleton hoisted a 
“‘ flag of truce,’ and this being 
@ way in which one gentleman 
addressed another according to 
the customs of the wars, Soto 
sent a formal answer. He 
omitted no compliment in the 
Portuguese fashion, but would 
do no more than refer the 
English general to the Viceroy 
at Goa, offering to bear him 
company. To have applied to 
the Viceroy, Dom Lourengo 
de Tavora, would have amount- 
ed to a recognition of the 
Portuguese claim to be sove- 
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reigns throughout the East. 
And we would not recognise 
them as authorities except over 
places actually in their posses- 
sion. Since the Capitad Mor 
would not be reasonable, there 
was nothing for it but to go 
resolutely on. 

The next step was to try 
whether it would not be pos- 
sible to take the ships into the 
river. Downton was sent to 
examine the bar, and found it 
too shallow, not perhaps for 
the Peppercorn or Darling, but 
certainly for the Trades In- 
crease. Middleton, still patient, 
sent to ask Soto to allow the 
English in Surat to join him. 
The Capitaéd Mér would only 
allow them to go to Goa, and 
so home by Lisbon. In the 
meanwhile, Sharpeigh, the ship- 
wrecked general of the Fourth 
Voyage, had applied on his 
own behalf and that of the 
other English now in Surat to 
be allowed to reach the Trades 
Increase. Dom Francisco would 
do no more than give them a 
safe-conduct to his own ship, 
adding that, if they would take 
their passage along with him 
to Goa, he would use him and 
his company with as much 
courtesy as he would do Turks, 
Moors, and other nations that 
use these seas; “‘and all other 
nations (a few Persians ex- 
cepted) are Jews, Bamans, and 
Gentiles, which, though it were 
in him a most vile and un- 
pleasing speech, yet I like well 
his plainness in showing them 
what to trust to.” So said 


Downton, no doubt wording 
the general sentiment of the 
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English. The Capitad Mor, 
being a commanded man, was 
of course bound to obey the 
orders of the Viceroy, but he 
need not have been insolent in 
his manner. 

The Portuguese blockade was 
strictly enforced, so that no 
fresh provisions could reach 
the ships in the roadstead. 
And they were in need after 
' their long painful stay in the 
Red Sea. Middleton applied 
to Sharpeigh to collect stores 
and send them to him by 
native boats. They were got 
together, and then Soto inter- 
cepted the little convoy, and 
sent a scoffing note to the 
factors thanking them for the 
present. This, of course, 
amounted to an armed attack, 
and if it had been possible to 
get at the frigates lurking in 
the shallows, Middleton would 
have been justified by the in- 
structions of King James him- 
self in hitting back. But he 
could not get them within 
range, and so must find a 
way round. Their knowledge 
of the coast was so small that 
the general had to send out 
boats to make a survey. 

The north bank of the Tapti 
projects westward beyond the 
south to Swalley Point, called 


by us South Swalley. There 
the coast turns sharp to 
the north up to Broach. 


The Tapti, and the Narbudda 
to the north, bring down much 
silt, which is shifted, heaped 
up, and tossed to and fro by 
tides and monsoons, which also 
Toll up sand from the sea. 
Therefore the coast is fringed 
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by banks, sands, and lows. 
They are subject to the con- 
stant action of the sea, and 
are liable to be modified in 
shape. A modern chart gives 
no accurate picture of the 
banks as they were in 1611, 
and at that date no proper 
survey had been, or could have 
been, made. To-day the Suvali 
Bank—to give the correct 
name—runs for seven miles 
parallel to the coast from 
the point northward at a dis- 
tance of a mile and a half. 
It is dry at low water, and 
just opposite the middle on 
the mainland is the cove which, 
under the name of Swalley 
Hole, was to be the regular 
anchorage for our ships on 
that coast during long years, 
and the place of lading and 
landing of goods. 

Whenever we have several 
narratives of the same event 
there are incompatibilities if 
not positive contradictions. The 
discovery and occupation of 
Swalley is no exception to the 
rule. There are several narra- 
tives, and they do not agree 
perfectly in the dates, or as 
to the respective shares of the 
persons concerned in what was 
done. But if one does not 
strive after an accuracy which 
is unattainable, it is not diffi- 
cult to construct an account 
of what happened which shall 
be as trustworthy as any his- 
torical record ever is. The 
point is whether Swalley Hole 
was found out by Middleton 
and his officers entirely by 
themselves, or whether the gen- 
eral was told of it by John 
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Jourdain, who for his part had 
his knowledge, as he explicitly 
states, from Kwaja Nizam, 
Governor of Surat. A mere 
statement of the dates is enough 
to show which of the two 
versions is the most probable. 
Jourdain, who had been in con- 
ference with the Governor, 
reached the Trades Increase in 
the middle of October. The 
ships anchored in Swalley Hole 
in the early days of November. 
We cannot believe, with Wil- 
liam Hawkins, that the dis- 
covery was miraculous, or that 
nobody knew of the place. A 
man who can believe that a 
cove which opens on to the 
sea, and is in a coast much 
frequented by fishermen, was 
utterly unknown, will believe 
anything. That it was un- 
known to Middleton is per- 
fectly credible. Having de- 
cided what was most probable 
—namely, that Jourdain told 
Middleton of the existence of 
the place—we can go on con- 
fidently. 

The General, looking about 
for some anchorage where he 
could get the beach within 
range of his guns and land 
goods he had brought for Surat, 
moved up to Swalley Point, 
just outside the bar of the 
Tapti. They had to go along 
groping their way among the 
sandbanks, small boats ahead 
to sound, the Peppercorn and 
Darling behind, and the big 
Trades Increase bringing up the 
rear. The Portuguese frigates 
moved parallel to them in- 
shore, working for a chance; to 
do them a damage. At one 
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moment they supposed they 
had found one. A frigate made 
a dash at the boat which was 
sounding ahead of the Darling. 
Now this was just the act of 
aggression which the English 
were looking for to justify them 
in hitting back. Pemberton, 
sailing-master of the Darling, 
a bold man of rapid decisive 
character, and a prime fav- 
ourite of Middleton’s, opened 
fire at once. The frigate, which 
had probably been hit, and 
was but a flimsy kind of craft, 
could not endure a hammering. 
As her skipper headed her for 
the shore and beached her, it 
looks as if he thought her in 
danger of sinking. Another 
came up gallantly to cover her 
consort, and was taken by the 
English boats. She had but 
a few Indian goods of small 
value in her, for both sides 
worked trade and war together. 
Yet she was a prize of value 
when used for survey work 
inshore, and was therefore kept. 
*‘Thus peace between English 
and Portuguese was broken.” 
The law being now on his 
side, Middleton could go ahead 
with a comfortable feeling that 
he had a good answer to give 
if he were to be called into 
question by the Lords of the 
Council at home for his carriage 
at Cambaya. He anchored 
with a shore well under his 
guns, and tried to communicate 
again with the factors at Surat. 
Natives took his money, and 
promised to deliver his letters, 
but in them there was no faith. 
The factors found a means of 
getting into communication 
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with him. Sharpeigh, Jourdain, 
and the others—for by this time 
a goodly company had come 
together in Surat—were in con- 
ference with Kwaja Nizam, the 
Governor. The Mogul’s officer 
could not love the Portuguese, 
but he feared them, at least on 
the water. On this occasion 
and afterwards there went on 
a good deal of debate, in which 
all the reason was not all on the 
side of the Company. ‘‘ You 
ask us for help, but you know 
we have no force on the water. 
You have. Help yourselves. 
Show us that you can guarantee 
us against the retaliation of 
the Portuguese. Then you shall 
have the licence to trade you 
ask for,’ was the native case. 
It was a fair enough demand, 
and it was not rational to ex- 
pect that a Kwaja Nizam or a 
Mukarrab Khan could under- 
stand the difficulty a Company’s 
general was placed in by the 
orders of King James. In 
October 1611 the Governor at 
Surat was not indisposed to 
help, but he was in reality 
not able to do more than aid 
the English to evade the Por- 
tuguese bands of soldiers now 
prowling on the north side of 
the Tapti. 

Whatever his conduct later 
on may have been, Kwaja 
Nizam was at this moment of 
good counsel. He told his 
English petitioners of the ex- 
istence of the cove, which will 
be about a league (that is 
Jourdain’s translation of his 
word) to the north of the 
place where English ships were 
now anchored at South Swalley. 
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You can easily find it by 
sending small vessels to look 
about them. Plant yourselves 
there, and you shall have li- 
cence to trade. There was no 
hanging back on the part of 
the English. When the Capitad 
Mor intercepted the provisions, 
he had failed to discover letters 
addressed to Middleton, or he 
allowed them to go through 
unread. By them the General 
was warned that his country- 
men would make a push to 
join him at South Swalley, 
and he was asked to keep a 
look-out for the signal which 
would be made. Craft was no 
less necessary now than bold- 
ness. If all the English went 
together, taking with them the 
goods they had collected up- 
country, of which they had 
good store, the whole would 
amount to a caravan, and 
could not hope to escape the 
watch of the Portuguese. One 
man and a guide might avoid 
the Portuguese patrols. John 
Jourdain was resolved that this 
adventure was reserved for 
him, Nobody said him nay. 
So putting on ‘“‘ Magoll ap- 
parrell’”’ and confiding him- 
self to the faith of one of 
Kwaja Nizam’s own ship- 
masters who knew the road, 
he went forth into jungle and 
swamp to reach South Swalley. 
He can best tell his story in 
his own words :— 

“Wee departed by night 
[from Surat], and next morn- 
ing we came to Swalley, wheare 
the Portugalls weare washing 
of their clothes. Wee laye in 
the towne till the eveninge, 
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when they went aboard. They 
knewe mee not because of my 
apparell. After they were gone 
aboard wee went by night, 
butt could nott come neare 
the shipps, because it was 
high water, and there was an 
arme of a river where the sea 
flowed thatt we could not gett 
over, beinge deepe, and very 
oaze ground, thatt a man could 
not wade over if it had been 
drie. Butt wee swame over 
the river, and came to the 
water’s side right against the 
shipps, where behinde a bancke 
in sight of the shipps I made 
a weffe (a weft—+.e., he knotted 
an unrolled turban round a 
stick and used it as a signal- 
flag) with my torbant, and 
presently (i.¢e., at once) one 
of the shipp’s boats putt off; 
and the frigate which they 
had taken two daies before 
from the Portugalls alsoe came 
with 50 men and Sir Henrie 
Middleton in her. The skiffe 
came neare the shoare, and I 
waded into her, and from 
thence to the frigott where 
Sir Henrie Middleton was, whoe 
kindlie welcomed me, and car- 
ried me aboard the Pepper- 
corne, where we conferred with 
Captain Downton and Mr Pem- 
berton ; where I informed them 
of the place where shipps might 
ride at Swalley.” 

There are differences between 
Jourdain’s account of what 
followed and Captain Down- 
ton’s. It is no injustice to the 
stout-hearted factor to assume 
that the captain of the Pepper- 
corn, who had his log to guide 
him, would be the better au- 
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thority for the movements of 
and in the ships: without 
affirming that we know the 
true truth of every detail, we 
may yet believe that in the 
main the story went on like 
this. Middleton did not at 
once proceed to Swalley Hole. 
To know that there was such 
a place was not the same thing 
as knowing that the approaches 
to it were safe for his vessels. 
He must first have the passage 
sounded. Meanwhile he waited 
at South Swalley trying to set 
the trade going there. The 
factors and some of the ship- 
wrecked men of the Ascension 
did dribble in. Kawja Nizam 
plucked up spirit to escort 
Sharpeigh and the goods under 
his care to the water’s edge 
with a hundred horse. The 
Portuguese prowled round, but 
would not come to close quar- 
ters, though shots were ex- 
changed. Presents were sent 
to officials to show them that 
they had to gain by friendly 
relations. Yet nothing definite 
was done because the Mogul’s 
officers still hung back, or 
because meetings were stopped 
by rain. Middleton even played 
for a time with a proposal to 
go over to Gogo in Kathiawar 
and establish himself there. 
Sir Thomas Roe, when his 
“experience was raw,” did 
think it would be the best place 
for the Company, but he altered 
his opinion on further acquaint- 
ance with the facts of the case. 
The General was manifestly 
anxious to carry out his mis- 
sion as peacefully as he might. 
In the hope of persuading the 
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Portuguese to go back to Da- 
man he got up anchor, mean- 
ing to spend six days at sea 
and then return. His idea was 
that they might be deceived 
into believing that he had gone 
for good. It was not a very 
promising scheme. The Capitad 
Mor did not fall into the simple 
trap. His frigates followed up 
just out of range of the guns, 
of course. Middleton saw that 
they were not to be shaken off, 
and came back at once to 
South Swalley. 

Now he went about the work 
of taking possession of Swalley 
Hole in a serious way. First, a 
Mr Thornton was sent to recon- 
noitre. When he returned 
“with a tale of a lee shore,” 
with, in fact, no information 
at all, Sir Henry sent Pember- 
ton. That effective officer did 
find the cove, and sound it 
too, with its approaches. On 
the 3rd or 4th of November the 
squadron stood in, and an- 
chored in eight fathoms, with 
the shore close under its guns. 

The flank of the Portuguese 
was turned. From Swalley 
Hole to Surat there was a dry 
road beyond reach of the frig- 
ates. ‘Trade would begin. The 
natives came down to buy and 
tosell. The Portuguese prowled 
about ashore, bullying the na- 
tives to keep them away. Once 
they tried to cut off a landing- 
party, but as they rashly came 
within range of the guns they 
were scattered by a broadside, 
and indeed they were also 
within musket-shot range. One 
mortally wounded Portuguese 
was left behind on the sand, 


and was carried into the Pepper- 
corn, where he died. As far as 
the Portuguese were concerned 
our troubles were over for the 
time. They would need to do 
more than lurk in the shallows 
of the coast and on the bar of 
the river if they were to prevent 
us from planting ourselves 
solidly in Surat. 

All was not over when Mid- 
dleton anchored in Swalley 
Hole. There was to be more 
fighting with the Portuguese 
before they ceased to trouble. 
But that was the least of our 
difficulties. They had a con- 
sistent policy which we re- 
sented, but could understand 
and even imitate at times. 
Their officers were not seldom 
arrogant, but a Dom Francisco 
de Soto Mayor, when you 
came to deal with him person- 
ally, was often found to be a 
gentleman, even one ‘“ very 
liberal and of a great heart.’’ 
He was after all a brother 
Christian and European, with 
whom we had not a little in 
common. But there was an 
impassable gulf between us and 
the Mogul officials. Their mut- 
ual ignorance of one another’s 
ways bred dissensions. Yet 
with increased familiarity that 
source of debate would have 
been easily enough dried up. 
What never would be done was 
to alter the essential character 
of the Moguls themselves. Be- 
fore Middleton was at the end 
of the hundred and thirty- 
eight days he spent upon the 
coast, he had found out what 
intolerable people they were 
to deal with. They cadged 
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shamelessly for presents. Be- 
ing indeed children with the 
strength of grown men, and 
withal very naughty children, 
they ran eagerly after new 
toys, grew speedily tired of 
their playthings, and were ut- 
terly unscrupulous as to break- 
ing promises. Only the rod 
had any effect on them. Mid- 
dlieton was driven to employ 
it before he sailed again to the 
Red Sea. All that is too long 
a story to be told at the end of 
another. When the General 
steered to read the Turks a 
lesson, he did not leave a 
factory regularly established be- 
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hind him. But he had done 
what was needful for the pres- 
ent. He had found the desired 
safe anchorage in the Gulf of 
Cambaya. He had shown that 
the Portuguese could not pre- 
vent us from reaching its waters. 
Other ships were coming out, 
as he knew. They could con- 
tinue his work. They did, and 
Swalley Hole became a busy 
place for us, and also after a 
time for the Dutch and the 
French, till, in the changes of 
things, the main course of 
trade shifted to Bombay, and 
the cove was left to a handful 
of poor fishermen. 
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DR JOHNSON’S CONVERSATION. 


BY LEONARD WHIBLEY. 


THe death of Dr Johnson, 
on December 13th, 1784, brought 
to its end a monarchy asserted, 
not only in the world of litera- 
ture, but in the conversation 
of the wits. ‘‘ A tavern chair,” 
he had said, “is a throne of 
human felicity. There I dog- 
matise, and am contradicted, 
and in this conflict of opinion 
and sentiments I delight.”” And 
in the tavern chair or in any 
other seat of colloquial con- 
quest Johnson was supreme. 
Sir Walter Scott described him 
as “the Jupiter of a little 
circle, sometimes indeed nod- 
ding approbation, but always 
prompt on the slightest con- 
tradiction to launch the thun- 
ders of rebuke and sarcasm.” 
We are reminded of Gold- 
smith’s complaint, when Bos- 
well exalted the unquestion- 
able superiority of Johnson: 
“Sir,” said he, “you are for 
making a monarchy of what 
should be a republic.” 

Johnson’s death was followed 
by a flood of lives, memoirs, 
anecdotes, elegies, and paro- 
dies, and the stream was not 
stayed before Boswell’s ‘ Life ’ 
appeared in 1791. All who had 
known him had recognised John- 
son’s readiness, copiousness, and 
force in conversation, but few 
were able to do more than 
relate the general impression 
which he had produced. The 
written word endures; the 


spoken word, like the leaves of 
the sibyl before the wind, 
passes too often with the breath 
that utters it. 

Miss Burney had a facile 
talent for realising character 
and presenting it with a sense 
of dramatic fitness. She saw 
Johnson in the peaceful life of 
Streatham, and drew a happy 
picture of his gaiety and good 
humour, and of the sportive 
playfulness with which he “‘ kept 
prating a comical sort of non- 
sense.”” But she was shocked 
when in a violent disputation 
“this great but mortal man 
did, to own the truth, appear 
unreasonably furious and 
grossly severe”; and of his 
more serious conversation she 
has preserved but little. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, one of the 
best and fairest critics of John- 
son, composed two excellent 
dialogues, which reproduce the 
style and substance of John- 
son’s frequent talks about Gar- 
rick. Sir John Hawkins wrote 
a ‘ Life ’ of Johnson, which was 
published in 1786. He was a 
pompous prig, whose position 
as Johnson’s executor moved 
him to make a moral post- 
mortem of a man with whose 
views and manner of life he 
had little sympathy. His book 
contributes little of value. 
There were other writers from 
whose reminiscences something 
is to be gleaned; but if we 
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have a fuller knowledge of 
Johnson’s conversation than 
we have of the conversation of 
any other man who ever lived, 
we owe it to the writings of 
James Boswell and Hester 
Lynch Piozzi. 

The ‘Tour to the Hebrides ’ 
and the ‘ Life of Dr Johnson’ 
stand first beyond comparison. 
The ‘ Life’ has been described 
as “an ordinary of fine dis- 
course,” and the large part 
which conversation filled in it 
has recently been discussed in 
the Magazine. That Boswell 
gave a true presentation of 
Johnson was recognised from 
the first. ‘“‘ Htiam mortuus lo- 
quitur,” said Cumberland, and 
Burke regarded the ‘ Life’ as 
@ greater monument to John- 
son than all his writings. 

Mrs Piozzi, herself a brilliant 
talker, of whom Johnson said 
that “if she was not the wisest 
woman in the world, she was 
undoubtedly one of the wit- 
tiest,’”’ made her ‘ Anecdotes ’ 
little more than a collection 
of Johnson’s sayings. “His 
life,”’ she said, “at least since 
my acquaintance with him, 
consisted in little else than 
conversation.”” As the wife 
of Mr Henry Thrale, she had 
come to know Johnson in 1765, 
and in 1766, when his melan- 
choly brought him to the verge 
of madness, he was persuaded 
to become their guest at Streat- 
ham, and stayed with them 
morethanthreemonths. Hence- 
forth the villa at Streatham 
and their houses in the Borough 
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or elsewhere in London were 
always open to him. The 
change of air, the ease of exist- 
ence, and the new social in- 
terests that he gained pro- 
longed his life. Sir John Haw- 
kins describes him as subjected 
to the obligation of furnishing 
conversation for the delectation 
of the guests at Streatham. 
“This,” he says, “‘ was a bur- 
densome task to one who, like 
others, must be supposed to 
have had his sombrous inter- 
vals, and in the hour of reple- 
tion, to wish for the indulgence 
of being silent, or, at least, of 
talking like other men.” That 
the burden sat lightly upon its 
bearer may be inferred from 
Sir John’s statement that “ to 
talk much and to be well 
attended to was, throughout 
his life, his chief delight ” ; 
and that the sombrous inter- 
vals were not oppressive may 
be concluded from another 
statement that “his unmanly 
thirst for tea made him very 
troublesome. At Streatham he 
would suffer the mistress of 
the house to sit up and make 
it for him till two or three 
hours after midnight.” And 
although he tried the patience 
of Mrs Thrale, from her anec- 
dotes, as from Miss Burney’s 
‘Diary,’ we get a cheerful im- 
pression of his life at Streat- 
ham. After Mr Thrale’s death 
he still stayed with the family 
at Streatham, in London, and 
at Brighton; but when, in 
1784, Mrs Thrale married 
Piozzi, Johnson, who was al 





1 See ‘* Boswell’s Journal” in ‘Maga,’ March 1923. 
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executor of her husband’s will 
and guardian of her children, 
wrote to her in such terms as 
to break all relations. It is 
hard to realise the feeling which 
this marriage excited among 
the friends and enemies of the 
lady ; that even to-day there 
is a distant echo of the scandal 
is due in great part to the dis- 
tortion of her character and 
conduct, embodied in one of 
those sketches in which Macau- 
lay loved to display his Old 
Bailey talent of literary de- 
nunciation. It is to her credit 
that her book is written with 
so little malice and with such 
generous recognition of John- 
son’s qualities. Controversy 
raged between her and Boswell 
as to certain of her statements, 
some inaccuracy and inexact- 
ness must be conceded, and it 
is not impossible that on occa- 
sion she was capable of inven- 
tion. But the general truth 
of her picture may be accepted, 
and it is consistent in character 
with Boswell’s own records. 
Both Boswell, whose ac- 
quaintance with Johnson dated 
from 1763, and Mrs Piozzi 
knew him only in his later 
years, after most of his work 
was done, and when his pen- 
sion and such small income as 
came from his savings relieved 
him from the necessity of writ- 
ing for the booksellers. He 
was of opinion that “no man 
but a blockhead ever wrote 
except for money,” and ac- 
knowledged that he always felt 
an inclination to do nothing. 
That during the last twenty 
years of his life he completed 
VOL, CCXIV.—NO. MCCXCIII. ; 
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his edition of Shakespeare, 
wrote his political pamphlets, 
the ‘Journey to the Western 
Islands,’ and the ‘ Lives of the 
Poets,’ is a qualification of his 
indolence ; but when he wrote, 
he wrote rapidly, and the 
greater part of his life was free 
from serious occupation. He 
read much—Adam Smith de- 
scribed him as knowing more 
books than any man alive; but 
he read rapidly, “tearing out 
the heart of a book,” and he 
found it hard to believe that 
others had patience to read 
books through to the end. He 
read mostly at night, and in 
the words of Sir John Hawkins, 
often “‘ indulged himself in the 
dangerous practice of reading in 
bed.” Towards the end of his 
life he found a reason for read- 
ing more, that “ time, by taking 
away his companions, left him 
less opportunity for conversa- 
tion.” For it was in conversa- 
tion that he sought his chief 
distraction, and this determined 
his daily course. 

If we seek an explanation of 
Johnson’s avowed indolence and 
of his general habits of life, we 
must take account of his phy- 
sical condition. He was a man 
of great stature and of great 
bodily strength, which held out 
against a constitution radically 
unsound. He suffered from a 
morbid melancholy, and against 
melancholy he recommended 
constant occupation of mind. 
Many pursuits he judged simply 
as means of escaping from “ the 
vacuity of life.’ Thus music 
he described as ‘“‘a method of 
employing the mind without 
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the labour of thinking at all, 
and with some applause from 
a man’s self.” And his view 
of tobacco was determined by 
the same consideration. ‘“‘Smok- 
ing has gone out,” he said; 
“to be sure, it is a shocking 
thing, blowing smoke out of 
our mouths into other people’s 
mouths, eyes, and noses, and 
having the same thing done to 
us. Yet I cannot account why 
a thing which requires so little 
exertion and yet preserves the 
mind from total vacuity should 
have gone out.” Johnson was 
not musical, and he did not 
smoke, and to escape from him- 
self he needed company and 
conversation. As Sir Joshua 
relates, ‘‘ Solitude to him was 
horror; nor would he ever 
trust himself alone but when 
employed in writing or reading.” 

As his sleep was usually 


painful and disturbed, he loved 


late hours. ‘“‘ Whoever thinks 
of going to bed before twelve 
o’clock is a scoundrel,” he 
said. It was his regular habit 
when he went home to take 
tea with Mrs Williams, and 
Boswell records that it was 
sometimes midnight before they 
joined her, and tea and talk 
went on late into the night. 
At Streatham he would sit 
up with Dr Burney as long as 
the fire and candles lasted ; 
and Mrs Piozzi said that she 
often made tea for him in 
London till four o’clock in the 
morning. It was a natural 
consequence that, in spite of 
perpetual resolutions, recorded 
in his ‘Prayers and Medita- 
tions,’ he could not rise early. 
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** My life,” he confessed, ‘‘ has 
from my earliest years been 
wasted in a morning bed.” 
His answer to Boswell, ‘‘ Why, 
sir, a London morning does 
not go with the sun,” reflects 
a less austere view of his self- 
indulgence. His divergence 
from the normal ways shocked 
the rigid mind of Hawkins, 
who complained that Johnson 
was ‘‘so regardless of the hours 
of refection that at two he 
might be found at breakfast 
and at dinner at eight.” 

As soon as he was roused 
from sleep he was ready for 
conversation. Dr Maxwell, an 
Irish clergyman, who had 
known Johnson from the year 
1754, gave Boswell an account 
of his manner of life. ‘‘ About 
twelve o’clock I commonly vis- 
ited him, and frequently found 
him in bed, or declaiming over 
his tea, which he drank very 
plentifully. He generally had 
a levee of morning visitors, 
chiefly men of letters, and ~ 
sometimes learned ladies. He 
seemed to be considered as a 
sort of publick oracle, whom 
everybody thought they had a 
right to consult. He declaimed 
all the morning, then went to 
dinner at a tavern, where he 
commonly staid late, and then 
drank his tea at some friend’s 
house, over which he loitered 
a great while.” In the early 
days of his acquaintance with 
Johnson, Boswell tells us of 
many dinners and suppers at 
taverns in Fleet Street or the 
Strand, sometimes with John- 
son alone, sometimes with a 
larger party. The Mitre in 
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Fleet Street was the place of 
their most frequent resort, and 
every year when Boswell paid 
his visit to London, they would 
for the sake of old association 
have one dinner at the Mitre. 
In the later years of his life 
Johnson was a great diner-out. 
Sir John Hawkins tells us that 
Johnson said he “never but 
once, upon a resolution in 
study, balked an invitation 
out to dinner.” Boswell’s nar- 
rative and Johnson’s letters to 
Mrs Thrale show us a constant 
succession of dinner - parties 
which he attended. The hour 
of dinner fell between three 
and five. Sir Joshua dined 
precisely at five. Johnson was 
indifferent to the hour. ‘“ The 


nice people found no mercy 
from him,” said Mrs Piozzi— 
“such, I mean, as can only 


dine at four o’clock.”’ Dinner 
at four was followed by coffee 
at six and tea at eight. Ladies 
sometimes joined the party 
after dinner, and the enjoy- 
ment of tea might be indefin- 
itely prolonged. 

When Boswell first knew 
Johnson, they supped together 
and drank port into the small 
hours, but for a great part of 
his life Johnson rarely took 
supper and drank no wine. 
His change of habit was due 
to his efforts to combat his 
ill-health, and especially his 
melancholy. ‘‘ Against melan- 
choly,” said Boswell, ‘‘he re- 
commended constant occupa- 
tion, a great deal of exercise ”’ 
(of which, in fact, he took but 
little), ‘“‘ moderation in eating 
and drinking, and especially to 
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shun drinking at night.” He 
was, in his earlier days, not 
easily overcome by wine. “I 
have drunk three bottles of 
port without being the worse 
for it,” he told Boswell. “ Uni- 
versity College has witnessed 
this.” But after a serious ill- 
ness he gave up wine, and for 
the rest of his life, with occa- 
sional deviations, he followed 
his rule of abstinence. 

With the renunciation of 
supper and with a breakfast 
of tea and rolls, Johnson re- 
lied on dinner for his main 
sustenance. At this meal he 
ate heartily. He prided him- 
self on the niceness of his 
palate, but, from what we are 
told of his choice of food and 
his method of eating, we may 
fairly conclude that as his 
taste was insensitive and re- 
quired strong flavours to stim- 
ulate it, so his digestion was 
robust. ‘‘I never,” he said, 
“felt any difference upon my- 
self from eating one thing 
rather than another.” Mr 
Joseph Cradock relates in his 
‘ Memoirs ’ that ‘‘ Johnson par- 
ticularly disliked that any notice 
should be taken of what he 
ate,’”’ and once, when Burke 
ventured to say that he was 
glad that Johnson could relish 
a beef-steak pie (the crust of 
which was rancid), Johnson 
exclaimed, “Sir, there is a 
time of life when a man re- 
quires the repairs of the table.” 
Cradock had been warned by a 
friend, “‘ You must not leave 
him soon after dinner to go to 
the play; during dinner he 
will be rather silent—it is a 
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very serious business with him ; 
between six and seven he will 
look about him, and see who 
remains, and if he then at all 
likes the party, he will be very 
civil and communicative.” 
And so the conversation of 
the morning prolonged until 
dinner, and the conversation 
after dinner extended to some 
indefinite hour of the night, 
provided Johnson with the 
real pleasure of his life, and 
gave him relief and distraction 
from his melancholy thoughts. 
Though he might talk freely 
to strangers whom he met in a 
tavern or a stage-coach, his 
biographers noted that he was 
often unwilling to start, and 
would sit silent until his in- 
terest was aroused. This he 
admitted to Boswell. ‘“‘It is 


true, sir,’’ he said, “‘ Tom Tyers 


described me the best. He 
once said to me, ‘Sir, you are 
like a ghost; you never speak 
till you are spoken to.’”” But 
with the impulse once given, 
he was ready for any topic. 

He rejoiced in many friends. 
There were humble friends 
whom he entertained at his 
house, such as Mr Allen the 
printer, his landlord; and 
Mrs Gardiner, a tallow chand- 
ler upon Snow Hill, “a woman 
of excellent good sense, pious, 
and charitable,’”’ who was with 
Johnson on the day of his 
death, and to whom he left 
a book as a token of remem- 
brance. With many men of 
divers sorts he found oppor- 
tunities of converse in the clubs 
to which at different times he 
belonged. George Psalmana- 
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zar, whom he regarded with 
reverent admiration, he used 
to meet at a club in Old Street 
in company with a metaphy- 
sical tailor. Clubs were easily 
formed: any group of friends 
might engage a room at a 
tavern, and agree to meet at 
regular intervals. One of the 
members usually presided in 
turn ; attendance was enforced 
by forfeits, and if the club did 
not meet for dinner or supper, 
the members were expected to 
spend a minimum sum on re- 
freshments. As Johnson said, 
**Depend upon it, sir, a man 
does not love to go to a place 
from whence he comes out 
exactly as he went in.” 

The first club of any im- 
portance to which Johnson be- 
longed was the King’s Head 
Club in Ivy Lane, Paternoster 
Row. This he founded in 
1749 as a supper club meeting 
on Tuesday evenings. His be- 
loved friend Bathurst, Hawkes- 
worth, Dyer, a dilettante scho- 
lar, and Hawkins were mem- 
bers; and Hawkins describes 
how Johnson ‘‘ became on lem- 
onade a new creature, told 
excellent stories, and, in his 
didactic style of conversation, 
instructed and delighted.” .In 
1781 Johnson got Mr Hoole to 
collect a city club at the 
Queen’s Arms in St Paul’s 
Churchyard; but, said he, 
‘Don’t let them be patriots ” ; 
and in 1783 he started the 
Essex Head Club at a tavern 
in Essex Street, kept by an 
old servant of Mr Thrale’s. 
Boswell has preserved the rules 
which Johnson drew up: the 
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forfeits were threepence, the 
minimum to be spent sixpence, 
and one penny was to be left 
by each member for the waiter. 
It was “ composed of a strange 
mixture of very learned and 
very ingenious odd people,’”’ and 
met there three times a week. 
Johbnson’s purpose was to 
have an opportunity of fre- 
quent conversation near to his 
house. 

These were humble societies 
compared with the Literary 
Club, in which Johnson took 
so much pleasure and felt so 
much pride. Once in talking 
of Shelburne he said, “ He is 
a man to be at the head of a 
club; I don’t say our CLUB, 
for there is no such club.” It 
was founded by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in 1764, and had no 
distinctive name until in 1779 
it was called the Literary Club. 


It met at the Turk’s Head, in 
Gerrard Street, Soho, at first 
for supper, later for dinner. 
The original members, nine in 
number, were Sir Joshua, John- 
son, Burke, Nugent, Beauclerk, 
Langton, Goldsmith, Chamier, 


and Hawkins. Hawkins, “a 
very unclubable man,” as John- 
son described him, soon re- 
signed. The numbers were 
gradually raised, and the ulti- 
mate limit was forty. John- 
son, writing to Boswell in 1777, 
was in favour of an increase, 
“for as we have several in it 
whom I do not much like to 
consort with, I am for reduc- 
ing it to a mere miscellaneous 
collection of; conspicuous men 
without any determinate char- 
acter.” Garrick and Boswell 
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were elected in 1773, Fox and 
Gibbon in 1774. 

The meetings of the club, 
with one notable exception, do 
not play a great part in Bos- 
well’s ‘ Life,’ though they must 
have offered him rich material 
for his purpose. When there 
is a record it is usually brief, 
and the meeting is generally 
described as a supper or a 
dinner at a tavern without 
mention of the club. Boswell 
may have felt honourable 
scruples about reporting the 
conversation of the members ; 
possibly, as has been suggested, 
when Johnson, “ with humor- 
ous formality,” delivered a 
charge to Boswell on his elec- 
tion, pointing out the con- 
duct expected from a good 
member, he warned him against 
talking too much of what was 
said within the club. But 
Johnson’s most intimate friends 
were members, and it will help 
us to understand his theories 
of conversation if we consider 
those with whom he chiefly 
associated. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds must 
take the first place, as the 
founder of the club and John- 
son’s best friend. Boswell, in 
dedicating to him the ‘ Life of 
Johnson,’ speaks of his equal 
and placid temper, his variety 
of conversation, his true polite- 
ness and hospitality. Malone 
called him the happiest man 
he had ever known, and appro- 
priates to him the mitis sa- 
pientia which Cicero ascribed 
to Laelius. ‘‘ His manners were 
gentle, complying, and bland,” 
wrote Goldsmith. Johnson him- 
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self knew “no man who had 
passed through life with more 
observation,” and described him 
as “‘ the most invulnerable man, 
with whom, if you should 
quarrel, you would find most 
difficulty to abuse” ; and when 
Johnson tried to pierce this 
invulnerability by a rough allu- 
sion to Sir Joshua’s wine- 
drinking, he met with a calm 
retort which induced an imme- 
diate apology. 

Of Burke Johnson said that 
he was “‘the only man whose 
common conversation corre- 
sponds with the general fame 
he has in the world. Take up 
whatever topick you please, he 
is ready to meet you.”” Burke’s 
talk was “‘ the ebullition of his 
mind,’ and while he allowed 
him extraordinary powers, he 
denied him wit, and declared 
that he had never heard him 
make a good joke. To John- 
son conversation was a contest, 
and in Burke he recognised an 
equal adversary. Once when 
he was ill, and Burke was men- 
tioned, ‘‘ That fellow calls forth 
all my powers,” he said. ‘‘ Were 
I to see Burke now it would 
kill me.” 

Goldsmith did not do justice 
to his abilities in his conversa- 
tion; he was self-conscious, 
and, as he said of himself, 
‘“‘always got the better when 
he argued alone, meaning that 
he was master of a subject in 
his study, but when he came 
into company grew confused 
and unable to talk.” And so 
he talked at random and went 
on ‘ without knowing how he 
was to get off.” But Boswell 
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has recorded many sayings 
which reveal a generous sim- 
plicity and a happy wit, and 
Johnson recognised his genius: 
“No man was more foolish 
when he had not a pen in his 
hand, or more wise when he 
had.” The same thought is 
expressed in Garrick’s line, “ He 
wrote like an angel, but talked 
like poor Poll.” 

Garrick Johnson considered 
as his own property. He never 
forgot that he had been his 
schoolmaster; and as Sir 
Joshua said, he would allow 
no man either to blame or to 
praise Garrick in his presence 
without contradicting him. His 
feelings were divided between 
admiration for his great talents 
and contempt for his profes- 
sion. He regarded him as 
“the first man in the world 
for sprightly conversation.” 
“It is a dish of all sorts,” he 
said, “but all good things. 
There is no solid meat in it; 
there is a want of sentiment in 
it.” Goldsmith may be quoted 
again :— 

** As an actor, confessed without rival 
to shine: 


As a wit, if not first, in the very first 
line.” 


Charles James Fox stood for 
causes which roused the anger 
and the scorn of Johnson, but 
he had defended Johnson’s pen- 
sion in the House of Commons, 
and Johnson declared himself 
for Fox against Pitt: “I do 
not know Pitt and Fox is my 
friend.’”’ Fox was for the most 
part silent- in Johnson’s com- 
pany. ‘He would always be 
aut Owsar aut nullus,” said 
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Johnson; ‘whenever I have 
seen him he has been nullus.”’ 
Once at the club he talked about 
Catiline’s conspiracy, and John- 
son “‘ withdrew his attention 
and thought of Tom Thumb.” 
Johnson and Boswell had a 
cordial dislike for Gibbon’s writ- 
ings and Gibbon himself, and 
he did not appear at his best 
in their company. Malone 
speaks of the facility and ele- 
gance of his talk, but admits 
an affectation in his voice and 
manner, Gibbon may have had 
Johnson in his mind when he 
wrote in his ‘ Autobiography ’ : 
“By many conversation is 
esteemed as a theatre or a 
school; but after the labours 
of the library I wish to unbend 
rather than to exercise my 
mind.’’ He had little disposi- 
tion for the “‘ trial of intellectual 
vigour and skill”? which John- 
son regarded as an essential 
element in good conversation. 
Two younger men much in 
Johnson’s society were Topham 
Beauclerk and Bennet Langton. 
Beauclerk, whose descent from 
Charles II. endeared him to 
Johnson, “could take more 
liberty with him than any- 
body.” He was a man 
of breeding with a mordant 
humour and a lively wit, 
which made Johnson envious. 
“Everything,” Johnsen said, 
“comes from him so. easily. 
It appears to me that I labour 
when I say a good thing.’’ 
On his death he wrote to Bos- 
well: “Poor dear Beauclerk— 
nec ut soles dabis joca. His 
wit and his folly, his acute- 
ness and maliciousness, his 
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merriment and reasoning are 
now over.” 

Bennet Langton, an Oxford 
friend of Beauclerk’s, was a 
man of a very different char- 
acter. He was very tall 
meagre, and long-visaged, and 
was possessed of serious qual- 
ities, which explain, perhaps, 
why Boswell so constantly al- 
ludes to him as “my worthy 
friend.”” Johnson knew not 
*‘ who will go to heaven if Lang- 
ton does not.” His strong 
sense of duty once roused the 
wrath of Johnson, who, when 
he was ill, sincerely desired 
Langton to tell him in what 
he thought his life was faulty. 
Langton brought him a sheet 
of paper with texts of Scripture 
recommending Christian char- 
ity, and ‘“‘ when,” said Johnson, 
“IT questioned him what occa- 
sion I had given for such an 
animadversion, all that he 
could say amounted to this— 
that I sometimes contradicted 
people in conversation. Now 
what harm does it do to any 
man to be contradicted?’ At 
first he thanked Langton, and 
then exclaimed in a loud angry 
tone, ‘What is your drift, 
sir?’ Sir Joshua happily ob- 
served that it was a scene for 
a comedy to see a penitent 
belabouring his confessor. It 
was from the same conscien- 
tious desire to improve his 
friend that Langton, whom 
Johnson thought too silent, 
gave Boswell, with an intention 
which was recognised, ‘The 
Government of the Tongue.’ 

Last of the Club to be con- 
sidered comes Boswell himself, 
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“‘a very clubbable man,” as 
Johnson called him. As the 
recorder of Johnson’s wisdom, 
he was an eager listener, and 
equally desirous to start topics 
and promote discussion. And 
so, as Langton’s choice of a 
gift suggests, he took his share, 
and perhaps sometimes more 
than his share, in conversation. 
Baretti describes him as talking 
and laughing loud, and Beau- 
clerk made it a threat to Lord 
Charlemont that “‘ Boswell shall 
talk to you.”” He was apt to 
boast much of himself and his 
family. Johnson told him once, 
* Boswell, you often vaunt so 
much as to provoke ridicule. 
You put me in mind of the 
great Twalmley who invented 
the Floodgate Iron.” Johnson 


was ready to check him. ‘‘ Nay, 
sir, what talk is this?” he 


would say; and it is to be 
feared that we must identify 
Boswell with the gentleman, 
whom he does not name, who 
irritated Johnson by asking 
Mr Levett so many questions, 
and brought on himself the 
rebuke, ‘Sir, you have but 
two topicks—yourself and me. 
I am sick of both.” But John- 
son had a sincere affection for 
him. “I think I am easier 
with you,” he said, ‘‘ than with 
almost anybody”; and, in 
writing to Mrs Thrale from 
Scotland, he gave credit to 
Boswell for “ better faculties 
than I had imagined, more jus- 
tice of discernment, and more 
fecundity of images.” He grati- 
fied Boswell once when, ob- 
serving how common it was 
for people to talk from books 
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without any originality of think- 
ing, he said, “‘ You and I do 
not talk from books,” and 
often he did justice to the 
gaiety, good humour, and viv- 
acity of one who was “longer 
a boy than others.” 

Clubs afforded Johnson op- 
portunities for conversation, in 
which he sought distraction for 
his thoughts and exercise of 
his mind. To him conversation 
was @ serious business, to be 
distinguished from mere talk. 
** When he once told me,” said 
Boswell, “that he dined the 
day before at a friend’s house 
‘with a very pretty company,’ 
and I asked him if there was 
good conversation, he answered, 
‘No, sir, we had talk enough, 
but no conversation, there was 
nothing discussed.’ ”’ And 
though he had been known to 
say that “‘the happiest con- 
versation is that of which 
nothing is distinctly remem- 
bered but a general effect of 
pleasing impression ’’ (and such 
conversation he must have en- 
joyed for the most part at 
Streatham), yet it was not the 
exchange of mind, the trial of 
intellectual vigour and skill, 
which was his real delight. 
For this conversation he was 
always ready, and this he 
would carry on regardless of 
time. He said of John Wesley, 
** His conversation is good, but 
he is never at leisure. He is 
always obliged to go at a cer- 
tain hour. This is very dis- 
agreeable to a man who loves 
to fold his legs and have out 
his talk as I do.” 

For conversation certain qual- 
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ities were necessary, and these 


were defined by Johnson. 
‘There must in the first place 
be knowledge, there must be 
materials ; in the second place, 
there must be a command of 
words; in the third place, 
there must be imagination, to 
place things in such views as 
they are not commonly seen 
in; and in the fourth place, 
there must be presence of 
mind, and a resolution that is 
not to be overcome by failures. 
This last is an essential re- 
quisite ; for want of it many 
people do not excel in conver- 
sation. Now I want it: I 
throw up the game upon losing 
a trick.” The last quality 
about which Johnson expressed 
his diffidence, to Boswell’s in- 
credulous surprise, implies the 
element of conflict, which John- 
son regarded as essential. When 
Boswell asked him, ‘‘ May there 
not be very good conversation 
without a contest for superi- 
ority ? ”’ he replied, ‘‘ No ani- 
mated conversation, sir, for it 
cannot be but one or other 
will come off superior. I do 
not mean that the victor must 
have the better of the argu- 
ment, for he may take the 
weak side ; but his superiority 
of parts and knowledge will 
appear.” And he once re- 
lated that when he was a boy 
he used always to choose the 
wrong side of a debate, “ be- 
cause most ingenious things— 
that is to say, most new things 
—could be said upon it.” In 
his riper years he was prepared 
at times to take either side of 
the argument. In the tour to 
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Scotland, after their visit to 
Lord Monboddo, Johnson, re- 
flecting on the conversation, 
said to Boswell: ‘‘ And as to 
the savage and the London 
shopkeeper, I don’t know but 
I might have taken the side 
of the savage equally, had 
anybody else taken the side 
of the shopkeeper.” “He 
loved,” says Boswell, “to dis- 
play his ingenuity in argu- 
ment, and therefore would 
sometimes in conversation main- 
tain opinions which he was 
sensible were wrong, but in 
supporting which his reasoning 
and wit would be most con- 
spicuous. He would begin thus : 
‘Why, sir, as to the good or 
evil of card-playing.’ ‘Now’ 
(said Garrick), ‘he is thinking 
which side he shall take.’ He 
appeared to have a pleasure in 
contradiction, especially when 
any opinion was delivered with 
an air of confidence; so that 
there was hardly any topick, 
if not one of the great truths 
of Religion and Morality, that 
he might not have been incited 
to argue for or against.” He 
carried this love of contradic- 
tion so far that when too 
ready an assent was given to 
some opinion that he had ad- 
vanced, he would find argu- 
ments against himself. Murphy 
relates that when Johnson was 
told that he had convinced a 
man in a long dispute, “ that 
an opinion which he had em- 
braced as a settled truth was 
no better than a vulgar error,” 
“Nay,” said he, “do not let 
him be thankful, for he was 
right and I was wrong.” 
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He could not brook appear- 
ing to be worsted, and so he 
‘talked for victory.” He told 
Mrs Thrale that he had an 
uncle Andrew “who kept the 
ring at Smithfield (where they 
wrestled and boxed) for a whole 
year, and never was thrown or 
conquered.” And Johnson, re- 
garding conversation as a form 
of intellectual pugilism, was 
resolved not to own defeat. 
** Sir,” he said, “ treating your 
adversary with respect is strik- 


ing soft in a battle.” He wel- 
comed attack. ‘‘ Attack is the 
reaction,” he said. “I never 


think I have hit hard unless 
it rebounds.” A temporary 
repulse was a prelude to a new 
attack. Once when he had 
insulted the hapless Boswell, 
he gave his reason afterwards : 
** Because, sir, you made me 
angry about the Americans.” 
But ‘Why,’ said Boswell, 
‘did you not take your revenge 
directly ?’’ Johnson smilingly 
replied, ‘‘ Because, sir, I had 
nothing ready. A man cannot 
strike till he has his weapons.” 

This instance shows that 
Johnson was not a_ gentle 
fighter. “‘In arguing,” wrote 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘“ John- 
son did not trouble himself 
with circumlocution; he op- 
posed directly and abruptly 
his antagonist. He fought with 
all sorts of weapons—ludicrous 
comparisons and similes; if he 
failed, with rudeness and over- 
bearing.’’ And Goldsmith illus- 
trated his methods by applying 
to him a quotation from Cibber : 
“There is no arguing with 
Johnson, for when his pistol 
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misses fire, he knocks you down 
with the butt end of it.” Dr 
Taylor, Johnson’s old school- 
fellow, thus described him to 
Boswell, when they were his 
guests at Ashbourne: “ He ig 
a man of a very clear head, 
great power of words, and a 
very gay imagination; but 
there is no disputing with him. 
He will not hear you, and hav- 
ing a louder voice than you, 
must roar you down.”’ Taylor, 
however, fought Johnson with 
his own weapon, for in an 
argument as to the inclinations 
of the people of England to- 
wards the Royal family of 
Stuart, he, “‘ being as violent 
a Whig as Johnson was a Tory, 
was roused to a pitch of bellow- 
ing.” In these contests John- 
son found delight. Boswell, 
calling upon him one morning, 
found him highly satisfied with 
his colloquial powers the pre- 
ceding evening. ‘ Well,” said 
he, “ we had good talk.’’ “‘ Yes, 
sir,” said Boswell; ‘‘ you tossed 
and gored several persons.”’ And 
on the tour to the Hebrides 
he regretted that ‘“‘ Dr Johnson 
did not practice the art of 
accommodating himself to dif- 
ferent sorts of people. But 
his forcible spirit and impetu- 
osity of manner may be said 
to spare neither sex nor age. 
I have seen even Mrs Thrale 
stunned; but I have often 
maintained that it is better 
he should retain his own hu- 
mour. A lofty oak will not 
bend like a supple willow.”’ 
There was, in fact, a con- 
siderable element of the bully 
in Johnson’s conversation. But 
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this element was not at all 
times uppermost. Boswell, who 
admits that ‘‘ the beadle within 
him was often so eager to apply 
the lash that the judge had not 
time to consider the case with 
sufficient deliberation,” declares 
that “by much the greatest 
part of the time he was civil, 
obliging —nay, polite in the 
true sense of the word.” John- 
son’s conversation when he was 
not inflamed with passion de- 
pended on the power of his 
reason. Before we consider its 
characteristic qualities, some- 
thing may be said of its manner 
and style. Johnson had pecu- 
liarities—a rolling gait, and 
frequent convulsive movements 
of head, hands, and feet, but 
these passed when he was en- 
grossed by the conversation. 
He half-whistled when he was 
pleased, and Miss Burney de- 
scribes how he “ began to see- 
saw in his chair, with a coun- 
tenance strongly expressive of 
inward fun.” Boswell lays 
stress on his deliberate and 
strong utterance, and quotes 
Lord Pembroke’s observation 
(without admitting its truth on 
all occasions) that “‘ Dr John- 
son’s sayings would not appear 
80 extraordinary were it not 
for his bow-wow way.” 

The form of Johnson’s con- 
versation was like his writing. 
He made it a constant rule to 
talk as well as he could, both 
as to sentiment and expression. 
Sir Brooke Boothby said that 
he would take up a topic and 
utter upon it a number of the 
‘Rambler.’ Once in the Ox- 
ford coach, an American lady, 
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hearing that her travelling com- 
panion was the great Dr John- 
son, said, “‘ How he does talk ! 
Every sentence is an essay’; 
and Ozias Humphry, writing 
in 1764, described his introduc- 
tion to Johnson: “‘ Everything 
he says is as correct as a second 
edition.” He studied accuracy 
and precision, so that Tom 
Tyers said he always talked as 
if he were talking upon oath. 
All these impressions of his 
contemporaries are confirmed 
by Boswell’s record. His con- 
versation, as reported, correct 
as it is in form, does not gener- 
ally reflect the heavy Latinisms 
which often characterised his 
writing. But Boswell tells us 
how he sometimes ‘‘ seemed to 
take a pleasure in speaking in 
his own style; for when he 
had carelessly missed it, he 
would repeat the thought trans- 
lated into it. Talking of the 
comedy of ‘ The Rehearsal,’ he 
said, ‘It has not wit enough 
to keep it sweet.’ This was 
easy ; he therefore caught him- 
self, and pronounced a more 
round sentence: ‘It has not 
vitality enough to preserve it 
from putrefaction.’ ” 
Johnson’s mind was, in Sir 
Joshua’s phrase, always ready 
for use. He flew upon an argu- 
ment with extraordinary promp- 
titude. As he said of himself, 
there was nothing of the old 
man in his conversation. He 
was a scholar of wide reading, 
familiar with the literatures 
of many ages and languages, 
and in the society of the wits 
and the learned his talk ran 
much on books and their writers. 
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But he was ready for almost 
any topic. ‘‘ No subject ever 
came amiss to him,’’ wrote Tom 
Tyers. ‘‘He could transfer 
his thoughts from one thing 
to another with the most ac- 
commodating facility. He had 
the art of leading people to 
talk on their favourite subjects, 
and on what they knew best. 
By,this he acquired a great 
deal of information. He was 
the wisest person and had the 
most knowledge in ready cash 
this writer had the honour to 
be acquainted with.” In the 
tour to the Hebrides he 
talked of the operations of 
coining and brewing and but- 
chery and making gunpowder, 
and showed a technical know- 
ledge of each. Miss Reynolds 
declared that she never found 
him ignorant of anything but 
“the method of splitting 
pease.”’ And he could always 
draw on a memory, wonderful 
in range and accuracy. ‘‘ Clas- 
sical quotation,” he said, “is 
the parole of literary men all 
over the world’; and he 
never failed to find the right 
quotation to fit his argument. 
On once or twice reading he 
could repeat poems of sixty 
or seventy lines. Years after 
Goldsmith’s death he recalled 
passages which had _ been 
omitted from the ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ the manuscript of 
which he had read. The letters 
to Chesterfield and to Mac- 
pherson, which are printed in 
the ‘ Life,’ Johnson dictated to 
Boswell from memory; and a 
comparison of the latter with 
the original letter, which is 
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still in existence, shows but 
slight variations of form and 
none of substance. 

Of the qualities enumerated 
by Johnson as requisite for 
success in conversation, one 
was ‘“‘imagination to place 
things in such views as they 
are not commonly seen in.” 
This quality he possessed in a 
high degree. Mr Orme said: 
“I do not care on what sub- 
ject Johnson talks; but I love 
better to hear him talk than 
anybody. He either gives you 
new thoughts or a new colour- 
ing.’’ “‘Hismind,’’ says Boswell, 
*“‘was so full of imagery that 
he might have been perpetually 
a poet.” It is the use of 
“images ” that is meant, the 
presentation of an idea in an 
effective form by means of a 
simile; and there are many 
instances recorded. His images 
are usually simple ; many have 
the emphasis and brevity of 
proverbs, as when he said 
that ‘‘a country governed by 
a@ despot is an inverted cone ’”’; 
“a man should keep his friend- 
ships in constant repair”; and 
“genius is the proper use of 
tools.”” Others gain force from 
a familiar appeal to the com- 
mon facts of life. ‘“‘ Ignorance 
to a wealthy lad of one-and-. 
twenty,” he declared, “is only 
so much fat to a sick sheep: it 
just serves to call the rooks 
about him.” He declined to 
appraise the relative merits of 
Derrick and Smart as poets. 
“Sir, there is no settling the 
point of precedency between a 
louse and a flea.” 

All his contemporaries extol 
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his humour, but the humour of 
conversation is evanescent : it 
is an affair of persons and 
occasions. Boswell was per- 
haps conscious that he had 
not shown with effect the hum- 
orous powers of Johnson. When 
the ‘Life’ was in the Press 
he appealed to Miss Burney 
for help: ‘‘ We have seen him 
long enough upon stilts; I 
want to show him in a new 
light. Grave Sam and great 
Sam and solemn Sam and 
learned Sam—all these he has 
appeared over and over. Now 
I want to entwine a wreath of 
graces across his brow; I 
want to show him as gay 
Sam, agreeable Sam, pleasant 


Sam; so you must help me 
with some of his beautiful 
billets to yourself.” It is a 


matter for regret that Miss 
Burney would not comply. In 
the pages of her ‘ Diary ’ we get 
many impressions of the gaiety 
and sense of fun which John- 
son often showed in the cheer- 
ful society of Streatham ; but 
neither she nor Mrs _ Piozzi 
(who said he was incomparable 
at buffoonery) help us to realise 
his humour. Boswell himself 
recalls Johnson’s pleasantries, 
many of them at the expense 
of the Scotch, of which per- 
haps the best was that ‘“‘it is 
not so much to be lamented 
that old England is lost as 
that the Scotch have found it.” 
Johnson had a keen sense of the 
ridiculous. Sometimes it was 
@ small matter that struck his 
fancy, and was a sport to no one 
else. Of this internal merri- 
ment Boswell has given a signal 
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instance, when Johnson’s mirth 
was tickled by Bennet Lang- 
ton’s having made a will, and 
after turning the will and the 
testator into ridicule, as he 
walked home with Boswell, 
** burst into such a fit of laugh- 
ter that he appeared to be 
almost in a convulsion”; and 
laying hold of one of the posts 
on the side of the foot-pavement 
‘gent forth peals so loud that 
in the silence of the night his 
voice seemed to resound from 
Temple-bar to Fleet-ditch.” 

In serious conversation there 
were few topics which Johnson 
was not prepared to discuss, 
but he had his preferences and 
his prejudices. Defect of hear- 
ing disabled him from appreci- 
ating music. When Boswell 
told him that music agitated 
his nerves so painfully “‘ as to 


produce now pathetic dejec- 


tion and now daring resolu- 
tion,’ Johnson said, “Sir, I 
should never hear it if it made 
me such a fool.” His imperfect 
sight rendered him insensible 
to painting and indifferent to 
scenery. When he gave Bos- 
well advice as to his foreign 
tour, he “did not dwell upon 
cities and palaces and pictures 
and shows and Arcadian scenes.” 
To him London was the only 
place for a man at all in- 
tellectual. ‘‘ No, sir,” he said, 
‘‘when a man igs tired of 
London, he is tired of life ; for 
there is in London all that life 
ean afford.’”? The, study of 
mankind was best pursued in 
a great city, and with John- 
son the human interest domi- 
nated, whether religious, moral, 
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political, or literary. On re- 
ligion and literature there are 
many conversations recorded 
in Boswell. For history he 
had little interest except on 
the biographical side. He never 
desired to hear of the Punic 
War, he told Mrs Thrale, and 
he held that great abilities were 
not requisite for an historian. 
“There is but a shallow stream 
of thought in history,”’ he said ; 
and when Boswell objected : 
“But surely, sir, an historian 
has reflection,”’ Johnson replied, 
“Why, yes, sir, and so has a 
cat when she catches a mouse 
for her kitten.” 

His views on certain topics 
may be briefly illustrated. His 
philosophy of life and conduct 
reflected at once his melancholy 
and his courage. He believed 
in the balance of misery in 
life. ‘‘ Man is never happy for 
the present—all his relief from 
unhappiness is but forgetting 
himself for a little while. Life 
is a progress from want to 
want, not from enjoyment to 
enjoyment.” But he was toler- 
ant of human nature. “It 
may be said of the worst man 
that he does more good than 
evil.”’ No one should repine at 
his lot. ‘“‘Every man is to 
take existence on the terms 
on which it is given to him.” 
And when Boswell, in a low- 
spirited fit, was seeking a reason 
for taking so much trouble, as 
men do on pursuits to which 
they are indifferent, Johnson 
replied, in an animated tone, 
“ Sir, it is driving on the system 
of life.” He himself had no 
grievance against fate. “I 
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never have sought the world. 
The world was not to seek me. 
It is rather wonderful that so 
much has been done for me.” 
And he was justified in his 
assertion that “no man who 
ever lived by literature has lived 
more independently than I.” 

In his reflections on govern- 
ment and society he was a 
great advocate of subordina- 
tion. He arraigned the politics 
of the day as entirely devoid of 
all principle of whatever kind. 
** Politicks,” said he, “ are now 
nothing more than the means of 
rising in the world.”’ And the 
cause of the mischief he traced 
to Government having too little 
power. To Sir Adam Ferguson, 
who argued that it was “of 
importance to keep up a spirit 
in the people, so as to preserve 
a balance against the Crown,” 
he replied, “Sir, I perceive 
you are a vile Whig. Why all 
this childish jealousy of the 
power of the Crown? The 
Crown has not power enough.” 
And again, he deplored that 
“now there is no power, all 
order is relaxed. There is no 
more reason to suppose that 
the choice of a rabble will be 
right than that chance will be 
right.”” While he argued that 
subordination based on distinc- 
tion of rank tended greatly to 
human happiness, he recognised 
the real basis of inequality in 
diversity of powers. ‘So far 
is it from being true that men 
are naturally equal, that no 
two people can be half an hour 
together but one shall acquire 
an evident superiority over the 
other.” 
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Johnson always spoke with 


a sense of authority. Tom 
Tyers owned that “some who 
had the desire to be admitted 
to him thought him too dog- 
matical, and as exacting too 
much homage to his opinions. 
They said, while he presided 
in his library, surrounded by 
his admirers, he would, ‘like 
Cato, give his little senate 
laws.’”’ And Mrs Piozzi sug- 
gests that the didactic element 
might become oppressive, so 
that Mr Thrale would “ some- 
times overrule his rigidity, by 
saying coldly, ‘There, there, 
now we have had enough for 
one lecture, Dr Johnson; we 
will not be upon education any 
more till after dinner, if you 
please.” Johnson, who had 
written to improve and in- 
struct, directed his conversa- 
tion to the same end. ‘“ Now, 
sir,” he said, ‘‘ the good I can 
do by my conversation bears 
the same proportion to the 
good I can do by my writings 
that the practice of a phy- 
sician retired to a small town 
does to his practice in a great 
city ’ ; and when Boswell won- 
dered that he had not more 
pleasure in writing than in not 
writing, he replied, “Sir, you 
may wonder.” 

The characteristics of John- 
son’s conversation are admir- 
ably described by Boswell at 
the conclusion of the ‘ Life,’ in 
& passage which is, in great 
part, repeated from the ‘ Tour 
to the Hebrides.’ “In him 
were united a most logical 
head with a most fertile imagi- 
nation, which gave him an 
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extraordinary advantage in ar- 
guing; for he could reason 
close or wide, as he saw best 
for the moment. LExulting in 
his intellectual strength and 
dexterity, he could when he 
pleased be the greatest sophist 
that ever contended in the 
lists of declamation; and 
from a spirit of contradiction, 
and a delight in showing his 
powers, he would maintain the 
wrong side with equal warmth 
and ingenuity; so that when 
there was an audience his real 
opinions could seldom be gath- 
ered from his talk, though 
when he was in company with 
a single friend he would dis- 
cuss a subject with genuine 
fairness.”” One other point 
may be quoted: ‘‘ His maxims 
carry conviction, for they are 
founded on the basis of com- 
mon-sense and a very attentive 
and minute survey of real life.”’ 
It is the combination of a 
logical method with a common- 
sense raised to a high power 
that is distinctive of Johnson’s 
conversation, and in his swift 
detection of loose thinking and 
his expression in common terms 
of truths that have only to 
be stated to be acknowledged, 
he recalls Aristotle. Aristotle 
might have written Johnson’s 
comment on poverty: “It is 
better that some should be 
unhappy than that none should 
be happy, which would be the 
case in a general state of 
equality.” He had a hatred 
of cant. ‘Clear your mind of 
cant,” he said. “You may 
talk in this manner, but don’t 
think foolishly.” He was criti- 
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cal of platitudes, and to the 
statement that “truth will 
always bear examination,” he 
retorted: ‘“‘ Yes, sir, but how 
would you like, though con- 
scious of your innocence, to be 
tried before a jury for a capital 
crime once a week?” In 
talking of an acquaintance 
whose “‘ narratives were fabu- 
lous,”” Boswell repeated Lord 
Mansfield’s saying: ‘‘ Suppose 
we believe one half of what he 
says.’ ‘‘ Ay,” replied Johnson, 
“but we don’t know which 
half to believe.” When Bos- 
well undertook the defence of 
convivial indulgence in wine, 
and ‘after urging other plau- 
sible topicks, at last had re- 
course to the maxim, in vino 
verilas, @ man who is well 
warmed with wine will speak 
truth,” Johnson crushed the 
fallacy with remorseless logic: 
“Why, sir, that may be an 
argument for drinking if you 
suppose men in general to be 
liars. But, sir, I would not 
keep company with a fellow 
who lyes as long as he is sober, 
and whom you must make 
drunk before you can get a 
word of truth out of him.” 
The real effect of Johnson’s 
conversation is reflected in Bos- 
well’s statement that ‘‘ John- 
son taught me to cross-question 
in common life”; and Sir 
Joshua recognised the same 
quality when he said: ‘‘ Dr 
Johnson qualified my mind to 
think justly. No man had, like 
him, the faculty of teaching 
inferior minds the art of think- 
ing.” If, in certain respects, 
Johnson recalls Aristotle, the 


comparison with Socrates is 
more obvious, and was made 
by his contemporaries. Bos- 
well at the beginning of the 
‘Tour’ refers to him as “our 
Socrates,” and Dr Beattie, in 
anticipation of the ‘Life,’ wrote: 
**If Johnson was the Socrates 
of the age, Boswell will be his 
Xenophon.”’ In the eighteenth 
century, and indeed until our 
own day, scholars believed that 
it is to Xenophon and not to 
Plato that we owe our know- 
ledge of the real Socrates. But 
recently Professor Burnet and 
Professor Taylor of St Andrews 
have argued with good reason 
that the account of the life, 
the character, and the method 
of Socrates, which we get in 
‘The Dialogues of Plato,’ is to 
be preferred, and that Xeno- 
phon contributes little material 
that is at once fresh and 
acceptable. 

A brief consideration will 
show the points in common 
between Socrates and Dr John- 
son. Socrates was a man of 
robust stature, far from hand- 
some in his features, with a 
curious stare and an odd way 
of rolling in his gait. He en- 
joyed himself at convivial gath- 
erings; and though he could 
outlast most of the company 
over the wine-cup, he had full 
control of his appetites, and 
was able to withstand hunger 
or thirst, as he was indifferent 
to heat and cold. We recog- 
nise the resemblance to John- 
son in physical characteristics. 
In their manner of life they 
were alike. Socrates, though 
@ poor man, practised no craft 
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or profession; he spent his 
time in the places of public 
resort or in the houses of men 
eminent in Athenian society, 
conversing with all, and es- 
pecially with the young. His 
later years were devoted to 
conversation. Like Johnson, 
he was “the most home- 
keeping of townsmen”; and 
as he himself declared, “‘ the 
trees of the countryside had 
nothing to say to him.” We 
may recall Johnson’s reply to 
Mr Thrale : “‘ A blade of grass 
is always a blade of grass; 
let us if we do talk, talk about 
something; men and women 
are my subjects of enquiry.” 

All problems of human nature 
interested Socrates and John- 
son. Socrates, like Johnson, 
was out of sympathy with the 
rule of the mob, and the charge 
made against him of corrupting 
the youth was based on his 
association with the young 
Tories of Athens. Each would 
have disclaimed the title of 
philosopher, each was pro- 
foundly interested in all moral 
and intellectual questions. 
“Ethics or figures, or meta- 
physical reasoning, was the 
sort of talk he most delighted 
in,” said Mrs Piozzi of John- 
son ; and Socrates, in Boswell’s 
phrase, reduced philosophy to 
the simplicity of common life. 
His process of argument has 
been described as “war on 
unclear thinking, the analysis 
of the idea and therewith the 
foundation of logic, not yet 
a8 @ science but as a method.” 
He sought to fix ideas by 
definition, and by dialectic to 
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arrive at truth. In these re- 
spects we are reminded of 
Johnson’s logical power and 
his teaching others “to cross- 
question in common life.” 

It would be inept to press 
the comparison too far and 
not to recognise the points of 
difference. Socrates did not, 
in Johnson’s fashion, talk for 
victory, and he had a far more 
equable temper. One other 
characteristic, which is regarded 
as distinctive of Socrates, he 
shared with Johnson — his 
‘“‘irony,” the affectation of ig- 
norance with which he led men 
to expose their own pretensions. 
This very quality Sir John 
Hawkins attributes to John- 
son: ‘*‘ His humour was ever 
of that arch and dry kind 
which lies concealed under the 
appearance of gravity, and 
which acquiesces in an error 
for the purpose of refuting it.” 

If we may fairly compare 
Johnson with Socrates, and 
if the true Socrates is revealed 
to us in the pages of Plato, 
there is another comparison. 
Boswell was no Plato, and the 
fact that Plato’s works em- 
body philosophical systems and 
are concerned with the develop- 
ment of theories, of many of 
which Plato rather than So- 
crates was the begetter, has 
no parallel in Boswell’s work. 
But both devoted their literary 
talent to recording the con- 
versations of one great man ; 
and the peculiar literary form 
of Plato, “‘the Socratic dis- 
course,” lives again in Bos- 
well’s records of the conversa- 
tion of Dr Johnson. 
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SHITWI AND SAIFI. 


BY FULANAIN. 


In Southern Mesopotamia the 
coming of the floods is eagerly 
awaited each spring. The shitwi 
cultivator or grower of winter 
crops, who scattered his wheat 
or barley seed with the first 
rainfall, ploughing it in accord- 
ing to the custom of his tribe 
either lightly with a small 
horse-drawn plough, or deeply 
with a heavy plough drawn by 
yoked oxen, waits fearfully for 
the flood—fearfully, for if the 
river rises too high, the rush- 
ing waters may overflow their 
banks and wash away all trace 
of his crop; while if the flood 
comes too late, the young 
plants which germinated in 
the early rains may already 
have died for lack of water. 

The saifi cultivator, on the 
other hand—he who grows only 
summer crops, of which the 
most important is rice—eagerly 
watches the river to see if the 
water is heavy with suspended 
silt. For on this, left behind 
when the floods subside, he 
scatters the seed which, with 
no labour of ploughing on his 
part, will bring forth a harvest 
rich in direct proportion to 
the depth of the silt. Only 


in late summer does he suffer 
any anxiety, when the falling 
river threatens to deprive his 
crops of water. Then, labour- 
ing day and night, he will build 
great bunds of earth and reeds, 
in the endeavour to keep the 
precious water on his rice-fields. 
It was one of the duties of a 
Political Officer to assess the 
value of both shitwi and saifi 
crops, for the Government de- 
mands as revenue a proportion 
of the harvest varying through- 
out Iraq. This work, involving 
as it did long journeys across 
desert and marsh, either to 
fix the Government share, or 
to make remissions of revenue 
when the shitwi crop had suf- 
fered from an abnormally high 
flood, or the saifi crop from 
unexpected early rains, brought 
one into close touch with the 
people. Many an _ incident, 
hinting at tragedy or comedy, 
remains in the memory long 
after such matters as crop 
measurement and conversion 
rates are forgotten. Some at- 
tempt is here made to set down 
a few of the former, while the 
latter remain, slumbering and 
undisturbed, in the office files. 


MAKITA. 


My first meeting with Makia 
was on the occasion of her 
boundary dispute with Shaikh 


Jassim. Some months later 
she paid me a visit at my 
office, and complained bitterly, 
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puffing the while at my cigar- 
ettes, against the British Gov- 
ernment and its unsettling effect 
on the minds of slaves. Our 
third encounter was on my 
return from leave, when I went 
down to inspect her rice - 
lands. 

This woman shaikh, far from 
seeking the seclusion which by 
all Arab standards is the right 
and proper protection of her 
sex, ruled her people and man- 
aged her affairs in unabashed 
publicity. Surrounded by a 
crowd of followers, she stood 
on the river bank to receive 
me, and led the way to her 
madhif. Here tea and coffee 
were brought, and we drank in 
silence, Makia sitting opposite 
to me and consuming cigarette 
after cigarette in swift succes- 
sion. 

I watched her as she gave 
her orders, shouting commands 
to this slave and that in her 
harsh guttural voice. Her mul- 
lah entered, whispered a few 
words in her ear, and received 
a@ quickly-muttered string of 
directions ; a tribesman came 
hastily in, kissed her hand, 
and burst into a passionate 
complaint of ill-treatment, only 
to be waved away with an 
impatient shrug and shake of 
the head; another petitioner 
received a few abrupt words, 
which sent him away calling 
down blessings on her head. 
She behaved exactly as I had 
seen a score of shaikhs behave, 
and only her flowing black gar- 
ments and black head-dress 
betrayed the fact that she was 
&@ woman, 
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We had been sitting some 
time in the madhif when Makia 
asked if I would care to see 
the new diwaniyah which she 
had just built. This was a 
room of mud bricks, built apart 
from the family quarters, and 
used solely for the entertain- 
ment of visitors. The custom 
was one copied from the towns- 
people, for before the war very 
few shaikhs possessed such 
diwaniyahs; but the general 
prosperity had made the ex- 
travagance of building a fav- 
ourite one, though most of the 
shaikhs still clung to the reed 
huts of their forefathers, and 
kept their brick houses for 
state occasions only. 

Makia rose to her feet and 
led the way out of the madhif, 
her dress trailing in the dust 
behind her. The room into 
which she proudly conducted 
me boasted a unique scheme 
of decoration. High up round 
the walls ran a narrow shelf, 
on which were crowded to- 
gether hundreds of pieces of 
crockery, European in pattern, 
and apparently chosen for hid- 
eousness of design. Soup tur- 
eens, cups and saucers, plates 
and bowls, vegetable dishes— 
these were Makia’s objets d’art. 
Below the shelf hung numbers 
of pictures, all highly coloured 
and some upside down: a 
portrait of Lord Roberts faced 
another of the Sultan, a glaring 
English ‘‘ Guardian Angel ’’ was 
side by side with a group of the 
Turkish Parliament in session, 
the Virgin Mary and Queen 
Victoria were foiled by an Arab 
print, devoid of perspective or 
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proportion, showing the power 
of Ali over animals by depict- 
ing him as leading a lion, on 
whose back a load of wood was 
kept in place, not by ropes, 
but by live snakes. 

But Makia’s greatest trea- 
sures were evidently in the 
next room ; here, on low broad 
shelves running round the walls, 
were stacks of doshags, the 
silk- covered mattresses on 
which the wealthy Arab rests 
or sleeps. Beyond them the 
shelves held numbers of brightly 
coloured pillows, hard and bol- 
ster-shaped, and across the end 
of the room were piled silken 
lahafs, a kind of heavy down 
quilt. Each quilt was made 
in two colours, selected on the 
principle that they must either 
clash violently or contrast com- 
pletely. All these possessions, 
the glory of Makia’s establish- 
ment, were carefully folded, 
and most methodically arranged 
in order of merit: a pile of 
perfectly new and bright ones 
followed by a pile slightly worn, 
down to the oldest and shab- 
biest, which were presumably 
meant for the use of the ser- 
vants of her guests. 

So Makia had a feminine side 
after all! She waited eagerly 
for my praise of the number 
and richness of her cushions, 
though pretending unconcern. 

“It would be ‘aib’ (dis- 
honour),”’ she said, “‘ if I could 
not provide every visitor, 
whether rich or poor, with 


rest for his head and covering 
for his body.” 

It was twilight by the time 
this inspection was finished, 
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and we returned to the madhif 
to await the evening meal. 
As the leaping flames lit up 
Makia’s wrinkled face, I won- 
dered if she had any other 
womanly feelings beside the 
housewifely pride she had just 
displayed—whether there had 
ever been a touch of romance 
in the life of this sallow, 
harsh-voiced, one-eyed ruler of 
a wild tribe. 

“Ah, yes, I was beautiful 
once,” she said, answering my 
thoughts, with a chuckle of 
satisfaction at my guilty start. 

“ Makia, daughter of Baddai, 
was desired by many, but 
above all by Fahad, the great 
Fahad. He loved me for my 
beauty only,” she added 
proudly, “for I could bring 
him nothing. My father was 
his enemy, and his tribe was 
angry that he should even wish 
to wed me. 

**My father planned to give 
me in marriage to Shaikh Khar- 
raj, thus securing his help and 
friendship against Fahad. But 
I would none of it, though my 
father threatened me _ with 
death. He was a hard ruler 
—men say I resemble him 
now.” Makia chuckled. 

“But one night his anger 
was fierce against me, and I 
feared he would carry out his 
threat. So I did what no 
maiden should do: I sum- 
moned four of my negresses, I 
bade them get ready a mashhuf, 
and in the dead of night I 
slipped away from my father’s 
village, and fled to my lover. 

“‘T was wedded to Fahad the 
next morning. His tribesmen 
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were filled with anger against 
him, though they hid their 
rage under much laughter at 
the boatload of women fleeing 
through the night. They could 
not forgive Fahad, who had 
set at naught the blood-feud 
between his tribe and mine, 
and they wished to kill him. 
But he was a great man, 
feared by all, and none could 
be found to undertake the deed. 

“So those of his own people 
who hated him called other 
tribes to their help, and finally 
seven tribes agreed together to 
unite in killing him, that none 
might be alone responsible. 
They sent each a little powder, 
and each a little lead for the 
bullet, for they feared my ven- 
geance and the vengeance of 
those who were still loyal to 
Fahad. 

* And at length, when Fahad 
went to Al Dargan to collect 
his revenue, while he was rest- 
ing in the guest-house his ene- 
mies shot and killed him: one 
man held the rifle, and six 
others held the arm which 
pulled the trigger, that seven 
tribes might act together in 
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the deed. They thought that 
none could avenge the dead on 
seven tribes.” 

“But he is avenged?” I 
asked. 

** Ay, surely,” replied Makia, 
her face hard and set in the 
firelight. 

I ventured another question : 
6é How g 99 

There was silence. Then the 
old woman’s face slowly re- 
laxed, and tears rolled down her 
withered cheeks. 

“Ah, Fahad, Fahad,” she 
wept, “thou art still un- 
avenged. I have lied, for thou 
art still unavenged. Yet all 
that a weak woman could do 
I have done.” 

Then the indomitable spirit 
which maintained her hold over 
three or four hundred turbu- 
lent tribesmen reasserted itself. 

“What folly,” she said in 
her harsh deep voice, “‘ to weep 
for a dead husband! I might 
weep all day and all night, for 
six husbands have I had since 
Fahad. And may Allah show 
them mercy,” she added under 
her breath, “‘for, by the Pro- 
phet, I did not!” 


A TALE OF FORTY FISHES. 


Anywhere, and at any time, 
a wood fire is a delightful thing ; 
but on a chilly night in the 
heart of the desert it is perfect. 

We were a cheerful party as 
we sat round the comforting 
blaze, for the task of estimating 
revenue demand on a large area 
of crops was finished, and we 
were already one day’s march 


on the way home. Our camp 
was pitched on the edge of a 
deep and narrow ravine, at the 
bottom of which flowed a stream 
swift and clear, but too salt to 
be pleasant for drinking. Still, 
the place had compensations, 
for game abounded—black part- 
ridge and sisi, hare and pigeon, 
and, more rarely, wild duck. 
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We had arrived too late to 
shoot anything for the pot, 
and I was contemplating with 
no great favour yet another 
meal of the eternal mutton of 
the desert, when to our sur- 
prise one of the Arabs spotted 
a buffalo grazing in the high 
grass along the edge of the 
stream. Two of them quickly 
scrambled down, and returned 
in triumph, having obtained 
from the buffalo owner not 
only a bowl of fresh milk, but 
a large fish, which was imme- 
diately handed over to the cook 
of the party. 

As the evening meal pro- 
gressed, I noticed that Mahdi, 
my old crop-estimator, was 
coming in for a great deal of 
good-natured chaff. 

“What, eat no fish? Do 
you not like the flavour, after 
mutton for so many days? 
Come, eat a little,” said more 
than one voice, another adding, 
“The Hakim will be angry if 
you refuse to eat what he has 
provided.” 

This last was obviously meant 
for me to hear, and I did my 
equally obvious duty by ask- 
ing Mahdi why he would eat 
no fish. 

“Tt is a long story,” he said 
with a gratified laugh. “If 
these wind-bags will let your 
honour finish the meal in peace, 
I will tell it afterwards.” 

Supper ended, we drew in 
more closely round the camp- 
fire, and Mahdi began his tale. 

“Many years ago, when I 
was a beardless youth, I set 
out with my cousins Zanaiyid 
and Mohammad Ali to take a 


mashhuf-load of pomegranates 
down to the little town of 
Halfirah, a three-days’ journey. 
It chanced that on the second 
night we slept at the village 


of the Bani Salih, whose shaikh. 


gave us food and shelter. But 
we were hungry youths, and 
he was not over generous, so 
that the food set before us was 
quickly eaten, and still our 
hunger was unappeased. And 
Mohammad Ali in disgust struck 
his empty platter. 

“Now among us such an 
action, though unseemly, is 
not a serious matter; but by 
the Bani Salih it is counted 
the greatest of insults, as set- 
ting at naught their hospitality. 
Before many minutes had 
passed a servant came from 
their shaikh, bidding us eat 
with him that night; and we 
had no choice, for we saw 
that he had set armed men 
upon our mashhuf. 

‘“* When we entered the mad- 
hif we saw prepared for us a 
great dish of forty fishes—yes, 
forty, no less, sahib—surround- 
ed by baskets of bread. The 
shaikh of the Bani Salih was 
there, and by his side lay his 
naked sword.” 

Mahdi paused impressively, 


lit another cigarette, and con-- 


tinued— 

“For this was the custom 
of the Bani Salih: that if any 
man struck his empty platter, 
thus slighting their hospitality, 
he should be invited to an- 
other meal, and if he failed to 
eat all the food provided for 
him, should be slain by the 
sword.” 
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I looked doubtfully at old 
Mahdi’s jovial wrinkled face, 
with its fringe of henna-dyed 
beard, for I wondered if he 
might be pulling a long bow. 
But his neighbour, seeing my 
look, hastened to confirm the 
story. 

“Tt is true, Hakim,” he 
said. ‘‘The same custom still 
exists among the Albu Rashid, 
and men say that once in the 
days of Na’ama one who struck 
his platter was bidden by the 
shaikh to eat with him that 
night, and found before him a 
great pile of rice. The shaikh’s 
servant said to his master, 
‘Shall I bring thy sword ?’ 
but he replied, ‘Nay, bring it 
not. This rice is my sword.’ 
And his words were true, for 
that Arab ate all the rice, and 
going down to the river’s edge 
to drink there, fell down dead. 
And yet another——” The 
speaker caught the baleful glare 
of Mahdi’s eye upon him, and 
lapsed into silence. 

“What befell you and your 
cousins, Mahdi? ” I asked. 

“Hakim, we ate the forty 
fishes and all the bread. And 
_ while we were eating the shaikh 
bade his servants bring in an- 
other forty, and fill the baskets 
again with bread. This too we 
ate, but to our dismay still 
more fish, as large as the first, 
and more bread were brought 
in, and before we had finished 
this a large ‘tarbug’ was set 
before us, fresh cooked and 
very filling. So I whispered to 
my companions, bidding them 
eat slowly and act as though 
exhausted; and this we did, 
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until those who watched us 
grew careless, and went to 
tell the shaikh that we should 
soon have eaten to our limit. 
Then very quickly we devoured 
what was left, and seizing the 
dishes and baskets we rushed 
to the river and threw them 
in before they could be re- 
plenished. Thus we escaped 
with our lives, for we ate all 
that was set before us.” 

“Nay, nay, Mahdi, that is 
not the end of the story,’’ cried 
several of the men round the 
fire. 

“T tell only true tales to the 
Hakim,”’ said old Mahdi with 
dignity. 

“Ma yukhalif, finish the 
story!” insisted the rest, to 
whom it was evidently no new 
one. 

“Well, well, the rest is soon 
told,” said the old man. “To 
show these people of the Bani 
Salih that our hunger was not 
yet sated, we went down all 
three to our mashhuf, and 
there ate, each of us, three 
dozen of the pomegranates 
which we were taking for 
sale.” 

We all laughed at this vera- 
cious ending, and the other 
men began to tell strange 
stories of tribal custom. But 
of all the tales related that 
night, Mahdi’s is the only 
one which has remained in my 
mind—perhaps because it was 
the last I was to hear from the 
genial old man, for whom I 
had a great liking. For, alas! 
Mahdi had an appetite for 
gold if he had none for fish, 
and very soon after this journey 
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of ours he was convicted of 
receiving bribes and condemned 
to a term of penal servitude, 
during which he died in prison. 
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Let us hope that the memory 
of a merry and adventurous 
past was some consolation to 
him ! 


THE MURDERER. 


At earliest dawn, before the 
first hot rays of the sun had 
sought out my bed on the roof 
and driven me hastily below, 
I was awakened by sounds of 
excited clamour in the street. 
My Arab servant, hastening 
up with the importance of one 
who brings grave news, told 
me the reason: Mullah Hadai- 
yat had been murdered. 

Mullah Hadaiyat, good fellow 
and good sportsman, lavish 


and genial host—so he would 
have been described by the 
garrison officers, by the doctors, 


the Supply, and I.W.T. offi- 
cers who crowded in the little 
town during the war. But an 
Arab would describe him other- 
wise. Usurer, taskmaster, and 
oppressor, wine-bibbing com- 
panion of infidels, are hard 
names, but they were freely 
applied by the townspeople, 
now that the tyrant was dead 
and tongues might wag with- 
out danger, to the man they 
had hated, feared, and de- 
spised. Mullah Hadaiyat was 
known as “the Shaikh” by 
those who had enjoyed his 
feasts and his shooting parties ; 
but this was a title to which 
he had no right, for his father 
had been merely a dishonest 
tapu clerk, who in Turkish 
times had succeeded in granting 
himself the large tract of land 


which had made his son rich 
and powerful. “Shaikh ” was 
not the name given him by 
those whose sheep, chickens, 
and eggs were seized by force, 
some to be set before the 
Mullah’s guests, and the rest 
sold to his profit in the neigh- 
bouring “‘suq ”: the title used 
by them was an odious one, 
brief but unprintable. 
Eagerly the news was dis- 
cussed, in bazaar and coffee- 
shop, and by the river bank, 
where the chattering women 
filled their water-pots. Rumour 
had it that not only had 
Mullah Hadaiyat been mur- 
dered, but the bodies of a 
woman and another man had 
been found also. The little 
town was agog with excitement, 
and as the tale was repeated 
from mouth to mouth the 
death-roll grew steadily longer. 
But in my room something 
like the true story was re- 
counted by Shakir Effendi, 
clerk to the murdered man._- 
About midnight the watch- 
men had heard a sudden scream 
from the room in which Mullah 
Hadaiyat was sleeping with 
the young wife newly added 
to his harem—‘“a foal among 
she-camels,” said Shakir. Some 
of them rushed in, to find their 
master dying on the ground; 
others ran to their horses, and 
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set off in hot pursuit of the 
murderer, the hoofs of whose 
horse could be heard drumming 
across the desert. After a long 
chase in the darkness they 
came up with the galloping 
horse, only to find it riderless. 
As they returned to the house, 
just after dawn, they were 
hailed by a group of culti- 
vators, who were gathered in 
agitated discussion round two 
motionless figures—the dead 
body of a woman, and the limp 
unconscious form of a young 
man. 

Shakir Effendi, taking charge 
of affairs from this point, had 
the woman’s body carried to 
his master’s house; for it was 
that of Fitna, Mullah Hadai- 
yat’s fifteen-year-old wife, the 
bride of a few days. The 


wounded man Shakir had 
brought in to the town and 


taken to the hospital, but not 
before he had been identified 
as Ali bin Gahait, a member of 
a sheep-owning tribe who grazed 
their flocks in the foot-hills, 
and first cousin to the girl 
Fitna. 

By tribal law, I remembered, 
a@ woman’s first cousin had the 
right to claim her in marriage. 
Shakir’s theory seemed a likely 
one—that Ali, in revenge for 
the wilful disregard of his tribal 
right to the girl, had murdered 
Mullah Hadaiyat and carried 
off his cousin, but that he had 
been wounded by a chance shot 
from his pursuers, and, unable 
to drag her farther, had stran- 
gled her. Shakir requested 
that I would punish not Ali 
only, but all his tribe, that an 
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example might be made of this 
desert shepherd who had dared 
to murder so important a man 
as Mullah Hadaiyat. 

I could not investigate the 
matter that day, for I was on 
the point of setting out to the 
grazing lands of one Shaikh 
Abtan, and was already late. 
But I was not to get away 
without another delay, for as 
I left the house, the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon panted up 
—a portly, pompous, kindly 
Indian. He had come, he said, 
to ask permission to remove 
the wounded man from the 
hospital to the fields outside 
the town. 

“Why do you want to do 
that ? ’’ I asked in surprise. 

“Sir,” replied the doctor, 
‘*the stricken man has been 
accustomed to roving and free 
life in open spaces of desert. 
Now in confinement of four 
walls he finds respiration too 
difficult, and cries to your 
honour to let him exterminate 
in peace in open air.” 

As Ali bin Gahait had, ac- 
cording to the doctor, a few 
hours at the most to live, there 
seemed no reason why his wish 
should not be granted. I ar- 
ranged with the very unwilling 
police superintendent to have 
him carried out of the town, 
a hospital attendant being left 
with orders to shoot him down 
if he made any attempt at 
escape. 

Shaikh Abtan, whose tents 
I managed by hard riding to 
reach at the appointed time, 
was ready mounted on a high- 
stepping piebald horse, which, 
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with its crimped mane and tail, 
resembled a tapestry steed bear- 
ing its kingly rider into battle. 
But Abtan was a fat unwieldy 
person, who did not care to 
proceed faster than a walk, 
and I had thus plenty of time 
to question him and his fol- 
lowers on the point of tribal 
custom raised by the morning’s 
event. 

A Political Officer had no 
large tomes which he could 
consult on a difficult question, 
for tribal law is written only 
in the minds of the people. 
Each tribe has its own code— 
one system of laws with regard 
to dealings among themselves, 
and another as regards their 
dealings with outside tribes. 
Moreover, it may have a dif- 
ferent set of laws for each out- 
side tribe with which it comes 


in contact, so that the official 
who deals with a district in- 


habited by ten tribes may 
have to acquire knowledge of 
a hundred different codes. This 
he can only do from the lips 
of the Arabs themselves, by 
making inquiries, when a tribal 
case occurs, from members of 
the sections concerned. 

From Abtan’s people, mem- 
bers of another section of the 
Sarai tribe, to which Ali bin 
Gahait belonged, I learned all 
I wanted to know. Through- 
out Iraq, the right of a man to 
marry his first cousin is recog- 
nised ; and the Sarai was one 
of the tribes which allowed him 
the further privilege, if he did 
not wish to take the girl him- 
self, of withholding his consent 
to her marriage with any one 
of whom he disapproved. If 
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her father had arranged a 
marriage without obtaining his 
consent, the aggrieved first 
cousin might inform the pro- 
posed husband of his objection, 
and if the marriage were per- 
sisted in, might either kill him, 
if a man of zeal, or if of a more 
easy-going nature, might mere- 
ly demand from him another 
woman by way of compensa- 
tion. No punishment of the 
woman was permitted, for she 
had merely been bestowed, un- 
consulted, by her father. 

Ali, then, was justified by 
tribal law in killing Mullah 
Hadaiyat. But the murder of 
the girl was another matter. 
It seemed to be an act of wan- 
ton cruelty, as though he had 
said to himself, “ If I may not 
have her, no one else shall.” 

Nothing is more wearying 
than riding hour after hour at 
a walk. I was heartily glad 
when, our business settled, I 
could take leave of Shaikh 
Abtan, and, accompanied by 
two of his hoshiyah, make my 
way at a somewhat faster pace 
back towards the little town. 

In sight of the mud walls and 
the tall blue-tiled minaret, I 
sent the escort back and rode 
slowly on alone. As I neared 
the town, I heard a voice call- 
ing, and saw Majid, the hos- 
pital attendant, waving to at- 
tract my attention. I turned 
into the field of barley-stubble 
where, as Majid pathetically 
reminded me, he had kept watch 
all day without food or drink, 
and stood looking down at the 
wounded man. 

I say ‘‘man,” but Ali bin 
Gahait looked no more than a 
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boy as he lay there, his head 
pillowed on his arm, the youth- 
ful roundness of his limbs re- 
vealed by the aba which was 
his only covering. His face, 
beardless yet, and no browner 
than that of a deeply-tanned 
English boy might be, did not 
seem to me the face of a mur- 
derer. He might have killed 
Mullah Hadaiyat as a mere act 
of retributive justice, sanctioned 
if not dictated by his tribal 
code; but could he have mur- 
dered in cold blood the inno- 
cent girl who should have been 
his wife ? 

Ali was awake, and fully 
conscious. The surgeon had 
said he could not possibly out- 
live the day, but he did not 
speak or look like a dying man. 
With the swift flow of compli- 
ments which rises so easily to 
the lips of the Arab, he thanked 
me for allowing him to be 
brought into the open fields, 
where he might die in peace. 
Then his manner changed. He 
began to speak more slowly, 
in a voice stern and passionate, 
like that of a prophet of old 
denouncing the unrighteous. 

“The rich man has flocks 
beyond count, and he does not 
know the number of his horses. 
He eats his fill of flesh every 
day, and clothes his body in 
silk raiment. The arms and 
feet of his wives are loaded 
with ornaments of gold, and 
his tents are filled with ser- 
vants. He knows neither hun- 
ger nor thirst, he has shelter 
from the winter winds and from 
the sun of summer. He has all 
his desires, yet lacks one thing 
in that he has no compassion. 
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He cares not that the poor 
man is robbed of his grain and 
of his cattle, nor pities him 
when his all is taken from him. 

“To lose one’s harvested 
corn is a matter of no account ; 
to be robbed of one’s sheep is 
a small thing ; but to be bereft 
of the wife who is one’s birth- 
right—that is a great matter, 
to be requited only by death. 
Now he is dead, and I also 
shall die before the sun sinks ; 
and to-night the rich man and 
the poor man shall be equal, for 
the wild jackals shall be scratch- 
ing at both our graves.” _ 

The indictment ceased, and 
Ali lay still, breathing heavily. 
He had not mentioned the 
girl’s death, and I was un- 
willing to disturb his last hours 
with questions. But in a few 
moments he began to speak 
again in his normal manner, 
the words coming clearly and 
without hesitation. 

** Listen, sahib, and tell me 
if this is justice. It is the law 
of our fathers that a man’s 
first cousin is his to take to 
wife, and none shall gainsay 
him. Now Fitna, the daughter 
of Sadgan, was my cousin, and 
my claim to her was a double 
one, by tribal right and because 
she loved me even as I loved 
her. One day I heard that 
Sadgan had betrothed her to 
Mullah Hadaiyat. And when 
I went to him, he said, ‘May 
Allah blind me if I wish my 
daughter to wed this man!’ 
But the rains have failed, the 
crops are withered up, and I 
am deeply in debt to Mullah 
Hadaiyat, as are all his culti- 
vators. He has been pressing 
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me to pay, and now he threatens 
to beat me and my family, to 
burn my house and seize my 
cattle and my horse, unless I 
give him Fitna for his wife. 
The sum I owe him is greater 
far than the value of my horse 
and the cattle which draw my 
plough. What couldI do butsay 
to him, ‘Take my daughter ’ ? 

“And I said to Sadgan, ‘I 
have a rifle mounted with sil- 
ver, a fleet mare, and a score 
of sheep: I will join these 
to your horse and your oxen, 
so that you may pay the mul- 
lah.’ He agreed, and we went 
togéther to the ‘suq’; but 
the drought had caused many 
others to sell their cattle and 
horses, and there was no price, 
so that the sum we brought 
back was not enough. None the 
less, I took it to Hadaiyat, 
offering to work in his fields 
without payment until the full 
amount was repaid. But he 
would not agree, and though I 
told him that the woman was 
mine by right, and though I 
warned him that if he married 
her he should surely die, he 
took my bride to wife.’’ 

Ali paused—a silence more 
impressive than any lamenta- 
tion could have been. Then 
he took up his tale again, 
speaking slowly like a very 
tired man. 

“Among all his servants 
passing to and fro I found it 
easy to slip into his courtyard 
at dusk, and there was no warn- 
ing bark as at midnight I 
made my way into the house 
and drove my dagger deep 
into his heart—so deep that 
I could not draw it out. I 
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fled quickly to where I had left 
my father’s mare, and as I 
ran a figure followed me that, 
turning, I saw to be my cousin 
Fitna. So 'I mounted with 
her behind me, and we galloped 
out towards the desert; but 
a chance bullet struck me, and 
I fell to the ground. And as 
I lay there, Fitna came and 
lay in my arms, and all night 
I kissed her lips and her eyes 
and her slender neck. 

“Then as the darkness began 
to lighten I felt my cousin 
trembling in my arms. But 
when I said, ‘Take my aba 
and wrap it round thee—the 
wind is ever chilly at dawn,’ 
she answered, ‘ Nay, I tremble 
not for cold, but because I 
fear death.’ 

** Art thou also wounded 
unto death, even as I am?’ I 
asked. 

*** Not wounded,’ she re- 
plied, ‘ but when the sun rises 
I shall be found, and because I 
have lain all this night with 
thee I shall be killed. Nay, 
whither should I flee? Even 
my father will call me adul- 
teress, and kill me. I know 
that there is no escape, and I 
must die. But if I died at thy 
hands, death would be easy.’ 

“*How can I kill thee, I 
who love thee?’ I asked. But 
she answered, ‘ Wouldst rather 
then that I died in anguish 
at the hands of those who 
hate me? Ah, kill me now, 
and death will come as easily 
as sleep to the weary.’ 

“And I said, ‘I have 
no weapon’; whereupon she 
seized my hand and passion- 
ately kissed it, and laid it to 
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her soft throat—kissed the palm 
of my hand, and laid it to her 
throat,” the boy repeated 
hoarsely, as though he would 
force me to realise how com- 
pelling had been her appeal for 
death. 

‘*Sahib,” said Ali, “ there 
is no justice for the poor man, 
but I have avenged the injus- 
tice.” He had raised him- 
self with the vehemence of the 
words, but now, with a glance 
at the sinking sun, he fell back 
again. His story was ended, 
and the few murmured words 
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which reached my ears seemed 
to be spoken rather to himself 
than to me. 

**T have no hair yet upon 
my face; yet I have taken 
two lives, and at the setting of 
the sun to-night I too shall 
die. But I am not afraid, 
for——”’ 

Too weary to finish his sen- 
tence, too weary to wait until 
the sun had set, Ali went to 
his rest. ‘“‘I am not afraid, 
for—Allah is Merciful, Com- 
passionate,”’ perhaps he was 
going to say. 


A FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


Once again I had given in- 
disputable proof that the Eng- 
lish are mad. I had found my 
tents pitched in a small circu- 
lar hollow, shut in on all 


sides by tall tamarisk bushes 
—an ideal camping-ground by 
Arab standards,—but I had or- 
dered that the tents should be 


moved. The spot I chose, 
barely half a mile distant, on 
the first rising ground of the 
foothills, meant to the Arabs 
merely the added inconveni- 
ence of a little farther to go 
for firewood, a steeper descent 
for water; for what cared 
they for a jagged line of 
bright red sandstone peaks, on 
the tallest of which gleamed a 
small white pillar, the frontier 
mark between Iran and Iraq ? 
What cared they for the majesty 
of distant mountains, snow - 
capped peak rising behind snow- 
capped peak, until the summits 
were lost in the clouds, or for 
the little river which, issuing 


foaming white through a break 
in the red cliffs, wound its 
sinuous way towards the camp, 
first a streak of silver, then 
blue, then a deep still green as 
it silently rounded the pro- 
montory on which our tents 
were pitched ? 

I have noticed, by the way, 
that Arabs seem to be devoid 
of any feeling for natural beauty. 
Once I remember standing still 
in sheer amazement at the 
beauty of the sunset, at the 
blaze of orange and gold which 
dazzled me as I came out of 
my tent. 

‘“‘What is the matter, sahib?”’ 
asked my sais. 

“Look at the sky,” I an- 
swered, to which he made 

It is only 
red!” 

But on this occasion the 
Arabs were to have some days 
in which to take in the beauty 
of the glorious view, for the 
little camp was to be my head- 
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quarters during a tour of daim- 
crop inspection in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

We set off at dawn the next 
morning for Yiftan, our first 
destination. The air was sharp 
with a breath of frost from the 
mountains, and the horses were 
as eager as their riders for a 
gallop across the wide plain. 
As the last man swung himself 
into the saddle we were off, a 
score of us in a body, with 
four young foals stretching 
themselves in the effort to 
keep up with their mothers. 

There is no music like the 
drumming of hoofs on good firm 
earth, no air like that of the 
desert before the heat-haze has 
come to shut off the horizon, 
before the cruel white of in- 
tense heat has blotted out the 
patches of green on the softly 
yellow ground, before the sky 
has lost the tender pink clouds 
of early morning. As we dashed 
along, the music of thundering 
hoofs had its accompaniment 
of creaking leather, jingling bit 
and chain, the knocking of 
rifles against high-peaked sad- 
dies, the rattle of swords. When 
at last men and horses had had 
enough of that splendid gallop, 
we were almost half-way to 
Yiftan. But here Shaikh Mo- 
zan, seeing his journey’s end 
so near, was tempted to go 
farther afield. 

“Let us cross the moun- 
tains,”’ he cried, ‘‘ and take our 
lunch with my son. There 
will still be time in plenty for 
your honour to inspect our 
scanty crops.” 

He pointed ahead to a break 
in the hills, where a dried-up 
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channel marked what in the 
time of the rains would be a 
mighty river. Already the 
horses’ heads were turned in 
that direction, as though a few 
extra miles on that exhilarat- 
ing morning were as welcome 
to them as to their riders. Up 
the river-bed we turned—for 
some little distance on firm 
sand, then on hard slippery 
rock on which the ponies’ hoofs 
rang, waking a thousand echoes 
from the rocks above, while the 
air grew chill as the gorge 
heightened and narrowed, shut- 
ting out the sunlight and all 
but a slender strip of sky. 

We climbed for half an hour 
without slackening, until horses 
were steaming and men parched. 
The Arabs began to talk of 
a well at the top of the 
pass, famous for water of an 
unparalleled sweetness. We 
reached it at length, but where 
was the well of clear cold water 
which I had been imagining ? 
Experience might have taught 
me to expect no more than we 
found—a shallow hole in the 
ground, containing a few inches 
of muddy water, in which stood 
an old Persian, who, in baggy 
blue trousers and felt skull-cap 
—first sign that we had crossed 
the frontier into Persia,—was 
engaged in scooping up water 
for his mules. As we halted 
beside the well, he handed up 
the leather bowl to Shaikh 
Mozan, who passed it on to 
me. I took it, to sip a mouth- 
ful for the sake of politeness— 
and emptied it; for water, 
though dirty, and offered in 
a stained and battered bowl, 
is as sweet to a thirsty man a8 
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if it were freshly drawn, crystal 
clear, from an English spring. 

We began to descend on the 
other side, going slowly and 
carefully, for here there was 
no river-bed to mark the path. 
We had almost reached the 
plain below when, rounding a 
high projecting bluff of rock, 
we came upon a cluster of 
brown tents, the dwellings of 
some of Mozan’s tribesmen. 

As usual, the older men hur- 
ried forward to greet their 
shaikh ; but some excitement 
beyond that caused by the un- 
expected arrival of visitors was 
evident in their gestures. Rush- 
ing towards Mozan, they barely 
went through the form of kiss- 
ing his hand before they burst 
into speech, eagerly asking 
whether on our way we had 
met Challub and Zaid. There 
were cries of exasperation when 
they learned that we had come 
by a different route from that 
taken by the two headmen, 
who had set out in the early 
morning on hearing that their 
shaikh was encamped in the 
neighbourhood. 

The tale of their grievance 
was shouted at us by a dozen 
excited voices. From the tor- 
rent of rapid guttural speech 
it was just possible to gather 
that four hundred of their sheep 
had been carried off by one 
Hamid Khan, a Persian brig- 
and. Details of time and place 
were lost in the general hubbub. 

The shepherds gathered 
round Shaikh Mozan, some im- 
ploring his help to avenge the 
outrage, some urging him to 
collect a band of his hoshiyah 
or armed bodyguard; some 
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pleading their former services, 
others suggesting forms of re- 
venge—all of one mind in 
volunteering to follow and at- 
tack the robbers, if but given 
their shaikh’s consent. 

But this, with a representa- 
tive of Government at his 
elbow, Mozan did not feel dis- 
posed to give, though a direct 
refusal of their request was 
equally little to his liking, for’ 
he was a man who loved to be 
popular. With a wave of the 
hand he extricated himself. 

‘“‘ Here is the Hakim Syasi,”’ 
he said. ‘* Ask him.” 

I had been sitting on my 
horse, a silent and ignored 
spectator. Now the shepherds 
turned eagerly towards me, 
with a fresh outpouring of their 
tale of woe. 

‘* Where were the sheep stolen 
from ? ” I asked. 

“From there,” replied the 
slow-witted, pointing to the 
plain below. 

‘* From there,’’ with emphatic 
gestures shouted the quick- 
witted, pointing beyond the 
mountain range we had just 
crossed. , 

But the slow-witted, who are 
by nature truthful, had shown 
that the stolen flock had been 
grazing, not in Mesopotamia, 
but in Persian territory. 

I reminded the tribesmen of 
the boundary between the two 
countries, laid down only a few 
years since by the four Powers 
of Russia, Turkey, Persia, and 
Great Britain, and marked by 
the white stone pillars which 
they all knew. 

** What is it to us,” they re- 
torted, ‘‘ if four or forty nations 
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divided our land, saying that 
this side of the pillars goes to 
the Turks and that side to the 
Persians ? Has it not been ours 
from time immemorial ? ” 

“Look,” cried a _ black- 
bearded shepherd, pointing to 
a line of low fantastically- 
shaped hills. ‘“‘ Yonder are 
the Graves of the Heroes, the 
first of our tribe, who died in 

‘securing for us, their descen- 
dants, these lands which you 
say are now no longer ours, 
but Persian territory ! ” 

“* Ay, how can that be,” said 
another, ‘‘ when even to-day 
no Persian dares to settle there 
without our favour ? ”’ 

“Our fathers won the land 
by the sword,” shouted an- 
other hot-head; ‘‘and what 
is more, we can hold it by the 
sword ! ” 

“Gently, gently,” said an 
old man, who seemed to com- 
mand the respect of the wilder 
members of the tribe, for they 
fell silent as he came forward 
and spoke in milder tones of 
protest. 

“Hakim, our men sit out- 
side the tents, spinning wool 
even as the women, while our 
youths milk the few poor sheep 
left us by the marauding Lurs. 
That would not have been so 
before the coming of the British; 
but the Government forbids us 
to fight with the tribes across 
the border, and as loyal ser- 
vants we obey. But we obey 
only because the British Gov- 
ernment is more powerful than 
we, and because we rely on 
its power for the restoration of 
our stolen flocks. Recover our 
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sheep for us, Hakim, or give 
us the word to follow these 
cowardly thieving Lurs, and 
we will wash the insult out 
in blood. The British Govern- 
ment is called a just one. Will 
it forbid us to defend our 
rights ? ” 

There was a murmur of ap- 
proval, followed by silence, as 
the tribesmen awaited my de- 
cision. All my sympathies were 
with these rough eloquent shep- 
herds, whose obstinate pride 
led them to graze their flocks 
in territory which technically 
was not their own. I would 
have given much to lead them 
after the marauders, to re- 
cover the sheep and wipe out 
the insult. But that could not 
be; I could only promise to 
report the matter at once to 
headquarters, where action 
would be taken. 

It seemed so little to give 
them, and to this day I remem- 
ber with regret the look of 
grievous disappointment on the 
faces of the tribesmen as they 
heard my words. The light 
died out of the eager eyes, and 
regretful glances were ex- 
changed as the group broke 
up; but there was no murmur- 
ing against the order, no effort 
to reopen the case. It was the 
only decision that could have 
been given; but none the less, 
as we rode away from the little 
hill village, I had an unhappy 
sense of having failed them in 
their hour of need. On such 
occasions one wonders whether 
the mightier power of the pen 
is not nullified by its intoler- 
able slowness of action. 
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THE Government quietly 
and without fuss has returned 
to the ways of peace, and has 
left the country but a dim 
memory of the rough places 
which it has had to traverse. 
We have already had time to 
appreciate the vast change in 
morals and manners. The wel- 
come withdrawal of the first- 
class brains has taught us how 
great a boon is tranquillity. 
Not even the noisy exhibitions 
given from time to time by 
members of the Labour Party 
avail to cause a real disturb- 
ance. Politics, in brief, have 
taken their proper place in the 
life of England, and the better 
the politicians do their work 
the less we need hear or talk 
about them. Not long since 
our eminent leaders were con- 
vinced that they themselves 
were far greater than their 
business. It seemed to them 
@ small thing to govern the 
British Empire—though indeed 
it is a task which might appal 
the most of men—compared 
with the paramount and ex- 
hausting duty of calling hourly 
attention to themselves. Their 
policy was a policy of scandal, 
and what they called “ stunts ” 
in their vile slang. If they 
could not give bread free to 


the whole populace, at least 
they could provide a circus, 
and the ringmaster cracked 
his whip in the House of Com- 
mons nightly, and, as he 
hoped, to loud applause. He 
soon wore out the patience of 
his spectators, and he was 
forced at last to continue a 
daily, even an hourly, sur- 
prise, The result was inevit- 
able, and might have been 
foreseen. The country was 
left ungoverned, while we em- 
broiled ourselves, unnecessarily, 


with foreign States. The opin- 
ions of our politicians changed 
from week to week, and our 
Allies ceased, reasonably, to 
put any faith in their word. 
And then the politicians them- 
selves acquired a taste for 


circuses. Not content with 
giving noisy performances to 
their supporters, they craved 
that others should indulge their 
longing for excitement, and so 
they went abroad on tour 
with no other object than to 
shake hands with murderers, 
and to look, with a horrified 
respect, upon those who had 
brought their country to the 
verge of misery and starva- 
tion. Then, for a final “ sen- 
sation,” they threw in their 
lot with Mike Collins, and felt 
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the fearful joy of becoming 
accessories after the fact in 
many a deed of assassina- 
tion. 

Mr Baldwin and his col- 
leagues are unable to provide 
the thrills wherewith his pre- 
decessors thought to ensure 
their popularity. Now that 
they are in office, they have 
something better to do than 
to keep their eyes fixed upon 
the voters. They are not ready 
to change their opinions and 
their policy at a whiff of the 
popular breeze. To opportun- 
ism has succeeded principle, 
and we have gone back, at a 
bound, to the saner, quieter 
days of the nineteenth century. 
We are no longer absorbed by 
the strife and clamour of 
mountebanks, bidding one 


against another for the favour 


of the mob. We know the 
goal which we intend to reach, 
and we shall not miss it be- 
cause this one or that shouts 
aloud that we shall do better 
to go elsewhere. The mere 
return to party politics has 
steadied the country and given 
authority to our rulers. Some 
years ago few would have be- 
lieved that parties were essen- 
tial to the restraining of democ- 
racy. They may in the end 
prove ineffectual, since it seems 
as though democracy can end 
only in complete ruin. Mean- 
while they are a useful drag, 
and that they are a drag it 
needed some disastrous years 
of Coalition to teach us. Had 
the Coalition lasted much 
longer, there would have been 
no Empire to govern—even 
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now it will take many years 
of steady resolution to save 
the Empire,—there would have 
not been left a shred of political 
morality. But the Coalition 
is dead, nor will it ever be 
revived, and we have returned 
with relief to the rough and 
ready expedient of government 
by party. 

It is characteristic of the 
change which has come about 
that when he addressed the 
Canning and the Chatham Clubs 
at Oxford, the Prime Minister 
appealed fearlessly to the past. 
He claimed, with justice, that 
the Tory Party had great tra- 
ditions, that it was linked with 
the past by great names and 
great ambitions. Without 
shame he urged his hearers 
to seek their inspiration in 
the past, and to look in the 
policy of Disraeli for the teach- 
ing which should lead the Con- 
servatives aright to-day. It 
is, indeed, a reverence for 
tradition which alone will save 
us, and to revere tradition, 
to defend the ancient institu- 
tions of the country, are the 
chief duties of the Tory Party. 
They who flout tradition must 
rely for such shreds of wisdom 
as they may pick up upon 
their own unaided sense or 
lack of sense. The champions 
of tradition profit by what 
the wise men of all the ages 
have done and taught. They 
practice the art of government 
as it has been fashioned by 
the united experience of their 
forefathers. They are not con- 
tent, as are the leaders of the 
Radicals, to picture the world 
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as it was on the first day. It is 
not for them to go back to the 
rude beginnings of things. They 
know well that an ancient 
country cannot be transformed 
suddenly according to the whim 
of the greedy and half-baked. 
They deal with realities, and 
understanding the problem 
which the past has bequeathed 
them for solution, make no 
attempt to create new heavens 
and new earths while their 
constituents are waiting in the 
lobby. They are guided not 
by cant phrases but by a true 
knowledge of their craft. While 
the Radicals and Socialists start 
from first principles, and would 
gladly see the country starved 
and in ashes rather than sur- 
render the false doctrine which 
Marx or another has taught 
them, the Tories take up their 
task where their fathers left 
it, and do not think it the 
highest expediency to suppress 
money and banks for the primi- 
tive custom of barter. So con- 
fidently pitting the knowledge 
of many generations against 
the socialism of the hour, they 
promised us tranquillity, and 
they have not yet broken their 
promise. 

The Prime Minister chose 
Disraeli as the leader in the 
past who was still an inspira- 
tion for the present, and he 
chose well. For Disraeli illus- 
trated in his policy and in his 
speeches the catholicity of Tory- 
ism. Under his guidance the 
Tory Party was not the cham- 
pion of a class but of the whole 
country. It subordinated class 
interest to patriotism, and here- 
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in it displayed a complete con- 
trast to the Radicals of yester- 
day and the Socialists of to- 
day. They are all for them- 
selves and never for the State. 
The Radicals of yesterday re- 
cognised no other body of men 
than the middle class. They 
thought that their duty began 
and ended in buying in the 
cheapest market and selling 
in the dearest. They believed 
devoutly in the solemn duty 
of laissez-faire, because they 
knew that the existing laws 
protected them in their tyr- 
anny, and they cared not a 
jot what became of those either 
above or below them. The 
wiseacres of Manchester, envi- 
ous of the landed gentry, denied 
that the working classes had 
any rights at all. They pre- 
tended that the commercial 
supremacy of Great Britain 
depended upon a twelve hours’ 
day for children, and if the 
Tories had not come to the 
aid of the working classes, 
they would still have been 
kept in subjection. The Social- 
ists of to-day, who have suc- 
ceeded to the Radicals—if only 
they knew it, their natural 
enemies—resemble their pre- 
decessors in this alone: they 
cannot look outside their own 
class. Even when they do not 
belong to some “‘ international ”’ 
or another, they profess no 
love of or interest in their 
country. To do that would 
savour of the bourgeoisie. Be- 
cause they work with their 
hands, or did work with their 
hands before they became 
highly-paid agitators, they be- 
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lieve, or pretend to believe, 
that virtue and wisdom are 
their exclusive possession. No 
one, they say, has a right to 
any consideration who is not 
engaged in manual toil. The 
business of legislation, as they 
envisage it, is to put more 
money into the pockets of the 
highly privileged class of the 
workers. Knowledge, talent, 
genius—these things are noth- 
ing worth, because they are 
possessed by the few. The 
only men fit to govern are re- 
tired working men, supported 
by enforced levies, and pledged 
to take no interest in anybody 
who does not belong, body and 
soul, to their own narrow class. 
And Mr Ramsay Macdonald, 
being deprived of humour, 
boasted the other day that 
the Labour Party would in 
the future possess all that was 
best and highest in the country. 
As though “the highest and 
best ’’ would devote themselves 
for ever to the gloomy and 
selfish iteration of a sectarian 
doctrine. 

Mr Baldwin, then, invited 
the Tories of the young genera- 
tion to study the teaching and 
to emulate the career of Dis- 
raeli. He commended to them 
that Imperialism which has 
nothing to do with painting 
the map red, but is concerned 
with the economic life of the 
Empire. Our Empire was 
founded upon two things—our 
necessities and our spirit of 
adventure. We became the 
best colonists known to the 
world because we are not 
afraid of what is strange, and 
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because, being the inhabitants 
of a small island, we were 
pushed out to seek new homes 
across the sea. Our wisest 
policy to-day is to continue 
our ancient practices. We must 
** develop the less thickly-popu- 
lated parts of the Empire,” 
so as to spread the British 
race more evenly over the 
whole, and at the same time 
to increase our home trade. 
To this sound and happy policy 
the Labour Party is, of course, 
obstinately opposed. At the 
very moment that it complains 
of over-population and its bitter 
result, bad housing, it clamours 
that no man, woman, nor child 
shall leave these shores. It 
loves a grievance better than 
its life. And it looks upon 
every emigrant as a possible 
grievance if kept at home. Let 
them all stay at home, it cries, 
that instead of being happy in 
a new land they may show to 
an overcrowded country how 
miserable they can be! It is 
a hopeless confusion to which 
Toryism alone can put an 
end, because Toryism is, or 
should be, devoid of class pre- 
judice or class hatred, and is 
resolute to hand on the Empire, 
stronger and more prosperous 
than it found it, to its de- 
scendants. 

The policy of dislike or con- 
tempt for the Empire which 
the Labour Party supports for 
the voidance of its spleen at- 
tracted also the fiercer spirits 
of the Coalition. With a mon- 
strous air of magnanimity they 
handed the Empire over to the 
pedants of the Round Table, 
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that it might be cut in pieces 
and in due time perish utterly. 
India and Egypt were sacrificed 
to the cant of democracy and 
to the greed for votes of the 
political machine. What is 
called by a fine irony “ political 
liberty ’ was conferred as a 
boon upon Indians and Egyp- 
tians who did not know what 
it meant, at the very moment 
when its uselessness and its 
danger had been discovered at 
home. Worse still, Ireland 
has been surrendered to the 
assassin and the bomb-thrower, 
Ireland which was once the 
key of the Empire, and is now 
a fierce unbridled enemy at 
our very gates. The Tory 
Party therefore, in assuming 
office, has to shoulder a heavy 
responsibility which is not its 
own. It is asked not only to 
govern the country, but to 
accept as an inheritance all 
the evil deeds of its predeces- 
sors. However, its duty is 
clear: it must put an end to 
the breaking up of the Empire, 
and must see to it that loyalty 
to its cause and pride in its 
past are no longer regarded as 
unforgiveable sins. 

And while abroad the Tory 
Party supported, and must still 
support, a single indivisible 
Empire, at home it ranged 
itself on the side of the country 
against the town. Its policy 
to-day should remain what it 
has always been. It must 
show itself the champion of 
agriculture, whose decay im- 
perils the very peace and life 
of the State, and by driving 
thousands into the towns causes 
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the overcrowding and _ the 
squalor of which Labour com- 
plains, and for which it will 
not (nor can) discover a remedy. 
Thus Toryism, unlike the other 
parties, has a principle and a 
policy, which it will pursue (let 
us hope) without regard to the 
ill-understood whims of the 
voters. It will do its best, by 
prudent emigration, by a wise 
preference, by free and con- 
stant discussion, to draw closer 
the dominions oversea to the 
motherland. At home, by re- 
storing as well as possible the 
balance of town and country, 
it will cure the evils of over- 
crowding, and ensure that the 
English people shall in future 
feed itself, and not endow 
foreign countries with wealth 
because they give us the fruits 
of the earth, which it is shame- 
ful that we do not provide for 
ourselves. 


The dangerous sentimentality 
which desires to be magnani- 
mous at the expense of others 
may be observed easily in other 
professions than politics. The 
monument to Jeanne d’Are, 
which has recently been set up 
in Winchester Cathedral, is a 
fine example of the pride that 
apes humility, of the flabby 
sentiment which dictates that, 
if we despise our friends and 
forget those who have given 
their lives for us, we should 
always remember our enemies. 
It is not necessary at this hour 
to celebrate the virtues of 
Jeanne @’Are. A simple hero- 
ine, she drove the English out 
of France, saw that her king 
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was crowned at Rheims, and 
established a great and glori- 
ous nation in the fair fields 
which it still possesses. She 
was at once saint and soldier. 
At an age at which Alexander 
the Great had achieved noth- 
ing, she had organised an army 
and had led it to victory. 
There is nothing too much to 
be said in her praise. There is 
nothing that cannot be said in 
blame of those whom spite and 
jealousy drove to betray her. 
Her first trial was a mockery, 
though it showed that Jeanne 
herself was more than a match 
for the priests and lawyers 
whom she was asked to con- 
front. The other trial, which 
took place after her shameful 
death, did whatever could be 
done to repair a gross wicked- 
ness. The Church of Rome 
to-day acknowledges that she 
is a saint, and no corner of 
the world withholds from her a 
lofty and sincere admiration. 
If any hero or heroine has at 
last been estimated at a proper 
worth, that heroine is Jeanne 
d’Arc, and none but the “ra- 
tionalist ’’ or the atheist can 
find a word of reproach to 
throw at her now. Only M. 
Anatole France remains to echo 
the blasphemous scoffs of Vol- 
taire. Everything, in truth, 
has been and may be granted to 
her. But it is not in an Eng- 
lish church, least of all in the 
church of Cardinal Beaufort, 
that she deserves a monument. 
An admiration of her valour 
and her noble character should 
not have persuaded the Dean 
and Chapter of Winchester to 


commit an act of unseemliness. 
Whatever we may think of 
her, she was still the enemy of 
England. Indeed, had she not 
been England’s enemy, she 
would not have been worth 
remembering at all. In our 
remembrance of her there is 
no rancour; but if we forgot 
her enmity, we should at the 
same time forget her virtue. 
It was a foolish enterprise, 
therefore, to set up her image, 
crude as the sentiment which 
inspired it, in an English cathe- 
dral. To set it up in Win- 
chester Cathedral, close to the 
monument of Cardinal Beau- 
fort, was an act of the grossest 
indelicacy. Oardinal Beaufort 
was the greatest Englishman 
of his age. He was a wise 
statesman and a sincere patriot. 
He cared for England as Jeanne 
d’Are cared for France. He 
is properly honoured in the 
cathedral and the city, of which 
he was a generous benefactor. 
There should be no room near 
him for the gallant foe for 
whose death he has been held, 
with complete injustice, to be 
blameworthy. The Dean of 
Winchester said some time since 
that ‘“‘ Cardinal Beaufort sat 
at least on one occasion amongst 
the judges who sent Jeanne 
d’Arc to the stake,’”’ and that, 
therefore, the memorial to her 
is set up near his tomb as a 
slight act of reparation. The 
ominous ‘‘therefore’’ fully 
justifies the charge brought by 
Mr Herbert Chitty against the 
Dean that “ the site was selected 
in order that the finger of scorn 
may be pointed at the Cardinal’s 
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effigy.” It is characteristic of 
those who go out of their way 
to flatter an enemy that they 
prefer to do it at the expense 
of a friend. 

There was much foolish talk 
when the image of Jeanne d’Arc 
was unveiled, of reconciliation 
and reparation. Between Eng- 
land and France there is in 
the past nothing to reconcile 
or to repair, and we do not 
believe that to reopen the grave 
of old grievances is the best 
method of strengthening new 
friendships. We can look back 
upon the part we played in 
the murder of Jeanne d’Arc 
without shame. The French, 
who betrayed her at Compiegne 
and tried her at Rouen, atoned 
for their crimes in 1455, and 
the Roman Catholic Church 
has pronounced her a saint. 
What more did she need for 
her glory and herfame ? Assur- 
edly not to be set up, an effigy, 
in a Protestant Cathedral by 
the English, whose ancestors it 
was her ambition to drive 
from France, and thus to be- 
come a near neighbour of one 
who was her loyal and gallant 
adversary. 

Regard the matter from the 
opposite point of view. Sup- 
pose the French were minded 
to set up a statue of Henry V. 
at Agincourt on St Crispin’s 
Day, or to do honour to John 
Churchill in the church of St 
Denis, or to find a place for 
the Duke of Wellington in 
the cathedral of Notre Dame 
in Paris, who would laugh the 
louder at the absurdity—the 
French or the English? It is 
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not in the nature of others to 
be guilty of follies so gross as 
these. It is our sole privilege 
to make ourselves thus ridicu- 
lous. Not long since we brought 
contempt upon ourselves by 
setting up a statue of Wash- 
ington not far from Nelson’s 
Column, a piece of pretentious 
humility which was worse even 
than the humility which in- 
spired the Dean of Winchester 
and his accomplices. At least 
Jeanne d’Are was not an Eng- 
lish citizen. She did not take 
up arms on a frivolous pretext 
against her king and her coun- 
try. She fought loyally for 
the French against the English, 
her country’s foes. Washington 
not only fought against his 
king, but did not scruple to 
call to his aid his king’s ene- 
mies. Therefore he looks down 
to-day upon Trafalgar Square. 
And why was it done? Be- 
cause, we are told, as the Dean 
of Winchester was told when 
he proposed to set up his 
monument, that it would please 
Americans. An unsound reason 
truly,—the same reason that 
was given by those who be- 
trayed the loyalists of Ireland, 
and handed them over, a free 
gift, to assassins. Nor are 
these constant surrenders to 
American sentiment in the least 
degree profitable. Our degrada- 
tion is left unpaid. We do not 
observe any increase of friend- 
liness in the Americans, who 
would drive our ships from 
their ports if they did not 
comply with their harassing 
restrictions, and who appear 
to think that because a Euro- 
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pean war gave them the touch 
of Midas all things are permitted 
to them. 

When English politicians and 
English clerics forget that in 
English shrines only the ser- 
vants of’ England should be 
honoured, when they are gener- 
ous to strangers at the expense 
of their own countrymen, they 
smirk before the world as 
men conscious of a superior 
virtue. Their magnanimity is 
hypocritical, and they thank 
God when they betray their 
friends to flatter their enemies 
that they are not as other men. 
Happily they are not, but in 
the exercise of their Pharisaism 
they do infinite harm. Under 
their auspices philanthropy has 
become a matter of distance. 
It seems to increase in intensity 
as it recedes from home. The 


old adage about charity be- 
ginning at home has no mean- 


ing for them. It is but a 
commonplace morality which 
suggests that you should do 
your duty. And we have been 
asked to look on with approval, 
and even to subscribe our 
guineas to feed the children in 
Russia or anywhere else, while 
the Irish loyalists, for whose 
plight our wickedness and in- 
difference are directly respon- 
sible, starve and are home- 
less. In our churches we are 
asked to pray for the Russians 
or the Austrians, whose un- 
happiness is no fault of ours. 
No prayer is heard for the 
suffering Irish, whom we our- 
selves have condemned to mis- 
ery or death. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury has no word to 
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say about them, and it is not 
shame that keeps him silent. 
It seems as though there were 
a kind of romance in helping 
those who live a long way 
off, and have no claim upon 
us. There are, for instance, 
hundreds of loyal young Irish- 
men who have escaped death, 
and yet have not the where- 
withal to continue their educa- 
tion. A cruel fate, which we 
should have averted, has in- 
terrupted their careers and com- 
pelled them to save themselves 
from starvation as best they 
may. Had they been enemies, 
or had they lived farther away, 
they might have been invited 
to Oxford to continue their 
studies there, free of care and 
expense. That, however, would 
have seemed a dull form of 
philanthropy. How far more 
highly distinguished does it 
appear to invite a mob of 
German students, who were 
yesterday our enemies, and 
have no claim upon our for- 
bearance! And they who are 
thus blind to the duty which 
lies close to them believe that, 
in giving alms to their enemies, 
they are illustrating two virtues 
in one act. Even its economy 
will not avail them. They are 
merely giving proof of a vulgar 
snobbishness, which seems in- 
grained in the British char- 
acter. 


There is one advantage which 
autobiography has over fiction, 
that if it be sincere it shows, 
truthfully and inevitably, the 
progress of its hero in mind 
and character. The third vol- 
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ume of Hickey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ ? 
for instance, displays the ami- 
able William in a new light. 
He is the same, yet not the 
same, and what the novelist 
generally misses by a lack of 
skill, he achieves naturally and 
in his stride. Anthony Trollope, 
who is an expert witness, held 
that the novelist’s greatest 
difficulty was to keep his char- 
acters unto the end what they 
were in the beginning. This 
difficulty the autobiographer 
does not encounter, so long as 
he does not lie about himself. 
William Hickey, for instance, 
is resolutely truthful. He has 
no wish to hide from himself 
or from others the reckless 
and the foolish things which he 
did in his passage through life. 
Nor does he desire to belittle 
the steadying influence of his 
wife Charlotte, who so long as 
she was alive kept him to the 
paths of virtue and sobriety. 
When the third volume begins, 
William Hickey, though still 
young in years, is growing, 
through the companionship of 
his Charlotte, old in wisdom. 
They set out to India full of 
hope, and they endure the 
hardships and the dangers of 
a tempestuous voyage with 
equanimity. Wherever they 
go, if Hickey may be believed, 
they attach friends to them- 
selves, and they are cheerfully 
welcomed by the great ones of 
the earth. When the stress of 
weather drives them to Trin- 
comalee, they are received by 
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the French, then at war with 
England, gladly and generously. 
In a few hours Hickey finds 
himself on terms of intimacy 
with the great Admiral Suffren, 
who discusses openly and with- 
out reserve all the circumstances 
of the hour as they affect 
England and France. Whether 
the ingenious Hickey persuaded 
the Admiral to give him his full 
confidence we do not know. 
But at any rate they both 
talk the most excellent sense, 
and we cannot but hope that 
Hickey’s report of their con- 
versations is accurate. As soon 
as the French were able to 


‘find Mr Hickey a ship they 


found their way to Madras, 
and thence to Calcutta. Wher- 
ever they went they achieved 
a social triumph, and Hickey 
has every chance to meet and 
to describe the great men of 
India. He has little sym- 
pathy with Sir Elijah Impey, 
whom he treats with little jus- 
tice, and the praise of Warren 
Hastings is dragged from him 
somewhat reluctantly, though 
he admits that he was at his 
best at the dinners which he 
was wont to give to those 
educated at his old school, 
Westminster. ‘‘ Mr Hastings,”’ 
says Hickey, “who was by 
nature uncommonly shy and 
reserved, always unbent upon 
these occasions, and became 
playful as a boy, entering with 
great spirit into all the laugh 
and nonsense of the hour.” 
This is a picture of the great 
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man which Hickey would hardly 
have dared to show to his 
father’s friend, Edmund Burke. 
And it is in the accidental 
sketches of the men who at the 
end of the eighteenth century 
were governing India that lies 
the special value of Hickey’s 
third volume. After the un- 
timely death of Charlotte, 
Hickey, at first inconsolable, 
returned to the bottle for the 
forgetfulness which alone could 
bring him comfort. But evi- 
dently he was not in India 
the same man whose excesses 
had been famous in London, 
and not even the recovered 
love of dissipation can make the 
later equal in spirit the earlier 
narrative. Nevertheless, as a 
picture of Indian manners in 
the last part of the eighteenth 
century, Hickey’s third volume 
is of great worth, and we look 
forward with interest to the 
conclusion. We still regret 
that the editor has not taken 
us into his confidence. We 
know not by what rules or 
canons he has been guided. 
We presume that the ‘ Memoirs ’ 
have not been printed verbatim 
from the manuscript, but no 
indications are given us what 
omissions have been made, and 
where. If the editor has fol- 
lowed in his work a consistent 
principle, he tells us nothing 
about it. We live no longer 
in an age of historical careless- 
ness, and we have a right to 
demand how close to the origi- 


nal we are permitted to ap- 
proach. We should prefer to 
have the whole work set before 
us, untouched and unedited, 
as the latest of Pepys’ editors 
set his ‘ Diary ’ before us. And 
if this be impossible, we should 
at least be told clearly what 
we have got and what in the 
future we may expect. 


Of William Hardman we have 
already caught glimpses in the 
letters of George Meredith, and 
we are glad enough to have a 
volume of his memoirs, which 
accomplish mildly and timidly 
for the mid-nineteenth century 
what Hickey’s journal has ac- 
complished for a freer more 
boisterous age. Hardman was 
a good fellow, who professed 
a keen interest in the world, 
over and under, in which he 
lived. He tells us much that 
we should look for vainly in 
modern histories. We have 
but one grievance against his 
editor. He is not in any sense 
a mid-Victorian Pepys.1 The 
talent of Pepys lay in his gift 
of intimacy. He told us a 
vast deal about his time. He 
told us vastly more about him- 
self. He looked within, and 
knew what manner of man he 
was; and so great was his 
courage that he was not afraid 
to write down the worst that 
he discovered about the strange 
animal that was Samuel Pepys. 
Hardman tells us little or noth- 
ing about himself. He looks 





1 A Mid-Victorian Pepys. The Letters and Memoirs of Sir William 
Hardman, M.A., F.R.G.S. Annotated and edited by S. M. Ellis. London: 
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always without, and he gives 
us all the gossip about men 
and women which comes to his 
ears. The result is a partially 
candid picture of a little-known 
era, a picture which helps us 
to correct the many false im- 
pressions which have been given 
us about the much maligned 
and generally misunderstood age 
of Victoria. 

Not only has the supreme 
merit of the Victorian age in 
the art of literature been gener- 
ally concealed or even derided, 
but its memory has been be- 
smirched by a kind of puri- 
tanism, by which it was not 
soiled. It was an age of enter- 
prise in life as in the arts. 
Men lived freely and thought 
freely. They took their cour- 
age in both hands, and did and 
said what they chose. And 
the impression that superficial 
writers have given of it has 
been an impression of cant and 
hypocrisy. The historians, 
whose knowledge is as de- 
ficient as their sympathy, have 
pretended that the middle class, 
which ruled it politically, ruled 
it in manners also. They have 
remembered it as a time when 
the foolish ones thought that 
the dissidence of dissent and 
freedom of speech were boons 
to be treasured for their own 
sakes. These boons were sought 
only by a small and drab 
minority. It was at the same 
time a sturdy, rough, rat- 
catching, prize-fighting age, with 
a zest for life that makes the 
boasted Regency seem pale. 
It is this truth which Hardman 
recognised, unconsciously per- 
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haps, and the frank recogni- 
tion of which gives his book 
its peculiar value. Laura Bell 
and the great Anonyma, better 
known as Skittles, are of greater . 
importance to him than the 
politicians of the day. He has 
something to say, of course, 
about the Marquis of Hastings 
and of the great Windham case. 
He knows Evans’s and the 
Cyder Cellars. He is not igno- 
rant of the famous or infamous 
“Baron ”’ Nicholson, the hero 
of ‘Judge and Jury,’ whose 
‘ Autobiography of a Fast Man ’ 
may be commended to those 
who look upon the Victorian 
age through the spectacles of 
a timid prudery. Of all these 
activities Hardman has some- 
thing to say, and he gives them 
the place which they held in 
the scheme of life, admitting 
that they were encouraged most 
of all by “country cousins.” 
He pictures these ingenuous 
personages coming up to Lon- 
don for a few days or a few 
weeks. ‘‘ They have sat in the 
magisterial bench in Slosh-in- 
the-Marsh until they have left 
a deep dint in the judicial 
leather or horsehair. ... To 
them London is the metropolis 


of Hell. We, the unfortunate 


inhabitants, are lost in dissi- 
pation ; the men go nightly to 
Cremorne, Casinos, the Plays, 
the late oyster - houses, the 
Cyder Cellars, the Music Halls, 
&e.”’ It is the old story that 
what the Country Cousin sees 
once a year, the town-bred sees 
every day. Of course, the old 
story was never true. But 
Hardman’s book reminds us 
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of what has been too easily 
forgotten, that London in the 
mid-Victorian age was not the 
dim dull place that ignorance 
has represented it. 

And Hardman sees other 
worlds besides the world of 
Cremorne and the Oyder Cellars. 
One day he meets Rossetti, “a 
very jolly fellow,” with a pre- 
ference for short pipes and beer. 
And at Rossetti’s he encounters 
Swinburne, of whom he has 
left a sketch which agrees with 
the other sketches that have 
come down to us. ‘‘Swin- 
burne,”’ says he, “is a strange 
fellow, young and beardless, 
with a shock of red hair... 
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He is strongly sensual; al- 
though almost a boy, he up- 
holds the Marquis de Sade as 
the acme and apostle of - per- 
fection, without (as he says) 
having read a word of §his 
works. The assembled 
company received his tirades 
with ill-concealed disgust, but 
they behaved to him like to a 
spoiled child.”’ In brief, Hard- 
man’s letters and memoirs, 
broken though they are, re- 
mind us of much in the Vic- 
torian age that has been already 
forgotten, and they make an 
interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of manners which we 
would not have forgone. 
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